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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TI E indulgence ſhewn by the Pub- 
lie to EVEZLINA, which, unpatronized, 
unaided, and upowned, paſſed through 
Four Editions in one Year, has encou- 
raged its Author to riſk this szconp 
attempt. The animation of ſucceſs is 
too univerſally acknowledged, to make 
the writer of the following ſheets dread 
much cenſure of temerity ; though the 
precariouſneſs of any power to give 
pleaſure, ſuppreſſes all vanity of con- 
fidence, and ſends Crxcitia into the 
world with ſcarce more hope, though 
ſar more encouragement, than attend- 
ed her highly honoureJ POE 
EVELINA. 


- JoLy, 1782. 
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Pt ACE to the ſpirits of my | honoured pa- 
lized their, virtues | may time, while it moulders . 


record of their goodneſs. and Oh, may their or- 
phan deſcengant be influenced through life by the 
remembrance of their purity, and be ſolaced in 
death, that by her it was unſullied! ?“ 
Such was the ſecret prayer with which the only 
ſurvivor of the Beverley family quitted the abode - 
of her youth, and reſidence of her forefathers;  * 
while tears of recolleQing. ſorrow. filled her eyes, 
and obſtructed the laſt view. of her native town 
which had excitedthem,, | I, ., . 
Cecilia, this fair traveller, had lately entered 
| into the one · and-twentieth year of her age. Her 
anceſtors had been rich farmers. in the county of 
= Suffolk, though ber father, in whom a ſpirit of 
ckgance had "RO the rapacity of wealth, 
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rents, reſpeQed be their remains, and immorta- 


their frail relies to duſt, commit to tradition the 


* CECILIA. 
Had ſpent his time as a private country gentleman, 
ſatisfied, without increaſing his ſtore, to live upon 
what he inherited from the labours of his prede- 
ceſſors. She had loſt himjin her earlyyouth, and 
heramother had not long ſurvived him. They 
had bequeathed to her 10,000). and conſigned her 
the care of the Dean of =—— —, her uncle. 
With this gentleman, in whom, by various con- 
tingencies, the accumulated poſſeſſions of a riſing 
and proſperous family were centered, ſhe had pafſed 
She laſt four years of her life; and a few weeke 
| Only had yet elapſed ſince his death, which, by 
11 depriving her of her laſt relation, made her heir- 
. ſs to an eſtate of 3000. per annum; with no 
bother reſtriction than that of annexing her name, 
if ſhe married, to the diſpoſal of her hand and her 
Tiches. 5 | 
But though thus largely . indebted to fortune, to 
nature ſhe had yet greater obligations: her form 
was elegant, her heart was liberal; her :counte- 
nance announced the intelligence of her mind, her 
<omplexion varied with every emotion of her ſoul, 
and her eyes, the en of her ſpeech, now 
beamed with underſtanding, and nom gliftened 
- with ſenſibili tx. S 
For the ſhort period of her minority, the ma- 
nagenient of her fortune and the care of her per- 
ſon, had by the Dean been entruſted to three 
guardians, among whom her own choice was to 
Tettle her refidence : but her mind, ſaddened by 
the loſs of afl her natural friends, coveted to re- 
gain its ſerenity in the quietneſs of the country, 
and in the boſom of an aged and maternal counſel- 
lor, whom ſhe loved as her mother, and to whom 
the had been known from her childhood. 
The Deanery, indeed, ſhe was obliged to re- 
linquiſh, a long repining expectant being eager, by 
entering it, to bcqueath to another the anxiety 


S E. CILIA. We” 
and ſuſpence he had ſuffered himſelf; though _ 
probably without much impatience to ſhorten theig 
duration in favour of the next ſucceſlor; but the 
hopſe of Mrs. Charlton, her bene volent friend, 
Was open for her reception, and the. alleviating 
tenderneſs of her converſation took from her all 
i FFC 

Here ſhe had dwelt ſince the interment of het 
uncle; and here, from. the affectionate gratitude 
of her diſpoſition, ſtie. had perhaps been conter:t 
to dwell till her own, had not her guardians inter- 
fered to remove her, we | FENCE - bo 
_ ReluQantly. ſhe complied ;. ſhe quizted herear-- 
ly companions, the friend: ſhe molt revered. and + 
the ſpot which contained the relics-07 all ſhe had 
8 to lament ;, and. accompanied by one of 

r guardians,. and attended by two ſervants, ſhe 
degan her journey from Bury to London. 

"Mr. Harrel, this gentleman, . though in the 

rime of his life, though gay, faſhionable and: 
ſplendid, had been appointed by, her. unclè to ba 
one of her truſtees .; a. choice which had for oh- 
jeQ'the peculiar gratification of his niece, whoſe 
moſt favorite young friend Mr. Harrel had ma 
ried,. and in whoſe houſe he therefore knew ſhe 
would moſt wiſh. to live. ORE OP 9 

Whatever good-nature oould dictate or palite- 
neſs ſuggeſt. to diſpel her melancholy, Mr. Harreb 
failed not to urge; and Ceoilia,.in whoſe diſpoſi- 
tion ſweetneſs: was tempered with-dignity, and gen- 
tleneſs with fortitude, ſuffered not his kind offices 
to ſeem. ineffectual; ſhe kiſſed her hand at the laſt 
glimpſe a friendly hill afforded of her native town, 
and made? an effort to forget the regret with which» 
= ſhe loſt ſight of it. She revived her ſpicits by; 
plans of future happineſs, . dwelt upon the delight _ 
= with which ſhe 1 young friend, and, 

3 T . 
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6 CECILIA. 


by accepting his conſolation, amply rewarded his 
trouble. | 

Her ſerenity, however, had yet another, though 
milder trial to undergo, ſince another friend was 


yet to be met, and auother farewell was yet to be 


taken, ny 
At the diſtance, of ſeven miles from Bury reſi- 
ded Mr. Moncton, the richeſt and moſt power- 
Tui man in that neighbourhood, at whoſe : houſe 
Cecilia and her guardian were invited to breakfaſt 
in their journey. 1955 | 
Mr. Mor.ckton, who was the younger fon of a 
noble family, was a man of parts, information and 


ſagacity; to great native nome of mind he add- 
ed a penetrating 8 0 


the world, and to 
faculties the moſt ſkilful of inveſtigating the cha- 


racer of every other, a dilſimulation the moſt. 
profound in concealing his own. In the bloom of 


his youth, impatient for wealth and ambitious of 
power, he had tied himſelf to a rich dowager of 
quality, whoſe age, though fixty-ſeven, was but 
among the ſmaller ſpecies of her evil properties, 
her diſpofition being far more repulſive than her 


wrinkles. An inequality of years ſo conſiderable, 


had led him to expeQthat the fortune he had thus 
acquired, would ſpeedily be releaſed from the bur- 
then with which it was at preſent incumbered ; 


but his expectations proved as vain as they were 


mereenary, and his lady was not more the. dupe 
of his proteſtations than he was himſelf of his own 
Purpoſes. Ten years he had been married to her, 


pet her health was good, and her faculties were 
unimpaired; eagerly he had watched for her diſſo- 


lution, yet his eagerneſs had injured no health 
but his own ! So ſhort-fighted is ſelfiſh cunning, 


that in aiming no further than at the gratification 


of the preſent moment, it obſcures the evils of the 
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c ECILIA. 


future, while it impedes the perception of integri- 


ty and honour. 

His ardour, however, to attain the bleft period 
of returning liberty, deprived him neither of ſpi- 
rit nor inclination for intermediate enjoyment ; he 
knew the world too well to incur its cenſure b 
ill- treating the woman to whom he was indebted 
for the rank he held in it; he ſaw her, indeed, 
but ſeldom, yet he had the decency, alike in 
avoiding as in meeting her, to fſhcw no abatement 
of civility and good breeding : but, having thus 
Facrificed to ambition all poſſibility of happineſs in 
domeſtic life, he turned his thoughts to thoſe 


other methods of procuring it, which he had ſo 


dearly purchaſed the power of eſſaying. 

The reſources of pleaſure to the poſſeſſors of 
wealth are only to be cut off by the ſatiety of 
which they are produQive: a ſatiety which the 


vigorous mind of Mr. Monckton, had not yet ſuffer- 


ed him to experience; his time therefore, was 
Either devoted to the expenſive amuſements of the 
metropolis, or ſpent in the country among the 


gayeſt of its diverſions. 


The little knowledge of faſhionable manners and 
of the characters of the times of which Cecilia 
was yet miſtreſs, ſhe had gathered at the houſe of 
this gentleman with whom the Dean her uncle 
had been intimately connected: for as he preſerv- 
ed to the world the ſame appearance of decency 
he ſupported to his wife, he was every where well 
received, and being but partially known, was ex- 
tremely reſpected: the world with its wonted fa- 
cility, repaying his circumſpet attention to its laws 
by hlencing the voice of cenſure, guarding his 
eharacter from impeachment, aud his name from 
reproach, ox ag 
Cecilia had been known to him half her life; 
ſhe had been careſſed in his houſe as a beautiful 
8 1 A 4 | 


8 CEC E I Ac - 
child, and her preſence was now ſolicited there a» 
an amiable acquaintance. Her viſits, indeed, had- 
by no. means been frequent, as the Ul humour of 
Lady Margaret Monckton had rendered them 
pear to her; yet the opportunities they had af- 
orded her of 1 mixing with people of faſhion, had 
ſerved to prepare her for the new ſcenes i in which 

ſhe was ſoon to be a performer. 

Mr. Monckton in return, had always been a 

welcome gueſt at the Deanery ; bis converſation 
| was to Cecilia a never-failing ſource of informati- 
| on, as his knowledge of hfe and manners enabled 
| him to ſtart thoſe ſubjects of which the was moſt 
| ignorant ; and her mind, copious for the admiſſion 
| and intelligent fer the arrangement of knowledge, 
| received all new ideas with avidity, 

Pteaſure given in ſcciety, like money lent in 
vfury, returns with/intereſt to thoſe who diſpenſe 
it: and the diſcaurſe of Mr. Monckton ood - 
nct a greater favour upon Cecilia than her atten- 
tion to it repaid. And thus the ſpeaker and the 
hearer being mutvally gratificd, they had always 
met with complacency, and commonly parted 
with. regret, * , 

This reciproeation of pleaſure had, however, 
produced different effeQts upon their minds; tle 
ideas of Cecilia were enlarged, while the reed 
ons of Mr. Morckton were embittered. He here 

ſaw an object who to all the advantages of that 
wealth he had ſo highly prized, added youth, 
beauty, and intelligence ; though much her fenior, 
he was by no means of an age to render his ad- 
dreſſing her an impropriety, and the entertainment 
ſhe received from his converſation, perſuaded 
him that her goed opinion might with eaſe be 
improved into a regard the moſt partial. He te- 
gretted the vena] rapacity with which he had ſa- 'Y 
crificed himſelf to a woman be abhorred, and his 


C EK CILIA. 9 
wiſhes for her final decay became daily more fer- 
vent. He knew that the acquaintance of Cecilia 
was confined to a cirele of which he was himſelf 
the principal ornament, that ſhe had rejected all 
the propoſals of marriage which had hitherto been 
made to her, and, as he had Tedulduſly watched 
her from her earlieſt years, he had. reaſon to bee 
lieve that her heart had eſcaped any dangerous im- 
2 This being her ſituation, he had long 

ooked upon her as his future property; as ſuch 
he had already appropriated her eſtate, though he 
had not more vigilantly inſpected into her ſenti- 
ments, than he had guarded his own from a ſimi- 
lar ſcrutiny. . . = 
The death of the Dean her Uncle had; indeed, 
much alarmed him; he grieved at her leaving Suf- 
folk, where he conſidered himſelf the fivit man, 
alike in parts and in conſequence, and he dreaded 
ber reſiding in London, where he foreſaw that 
numerous rivals, equal to himſelf in talents and: 
ia riches, would ſpeedi y ſurround;her ;;rivals too, 
youthful and ſanguine, not ſhackled by preſent. 
ties, but ab liberty to ſolicit her. immediate accept- - | 
ance. . Beauty and independence, rarely found tu- 
Feuer would attract a crowd of ſuitors at once 
illiant and aſſiduous; and the houſe of Mr. Har- 
rel was eminent for its elegance and gaiety; but 
yet, undaunted by danger, and, conßiding in his 
own powers, he determined to purſue the project 
he had formed, not: fearing by addreſs and perſe- 
verance to enſure its ſucceſs. | | 
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An ARGUMENT. 


Mn. Monckton had at this time, a party of 
company aſſembled at his houſe for the purpoſe of 
ſpending the Chriftmus holidays. He waited with 
anxiety the ariival of Cecilia, and flew to hand 
Her from the chaiſe before Mr. Harrel could 
alight. He obſerved the melancholy of her coun- 
tenance, and was much pleaſed to find that her 
London journey had ſo little power to charm her. 
He conducted her to the breakfaſt parlour, where 
Lady Margaret and his friends expected her. 
Lady Margaret received her with a coldneſs that 
bordered upon ineivility; irraſible by nature and 
Jealous by ſituation, the appearance of beau 
alarmed, and of chearfulneſs diſguſted her. She 
Tegarded with watchful ſuſpicion whoever was ad- 
_ dreſſed by her huſband, and having marked his 
-frequent attendance at the Deanery, ſhe had fin- 
gled out Cecilia for the object of her peculiar anti- 
pathy; while Cecilia, perceiving her averſion, 
though ignorant of its cauſe, took care to avoid 
ull intercourſe with her but what ceremony exact- 
ed, and pitied in ſecret the unfortunate lot of her 
friend. 3 35 
The company now preſent conſiſted of one lady 
and ſeveral gentlemen n. 
Miſs Bennet, the lady, was in every ſenſe of 
the phraſe, the humble companion of Lady Mar- 
earet ; ſhe was low-born, meanly educated, and 
narrow- minded; a ſtranger alike to innate merit 
or acquired aecompliſhments, yet ſkilful in the 
art of flattery, and an adept in every ſpecies of 
low cunning. With no other view in life than the 


CEEILIA. Ir 
attainment of affluence without labour, ſhe was 
not more the flaye of the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
than the tool of its maſter z receiving indignity 
without murmur, and ſubmitting to contempt as 
a thing of courſe. 7 
Among the gentlemen, the moſt conſpieuous, 
dy means of his dreſs, was Mr. Areſby, a captain 
in the militia z a young man who having frequent- 
ly heard the red-coat and gallantry put together, 
imagined the conjunction not merely cuſtomary, 
but honourable, and, therefore, without even pre- 
tending to think of the ſervice of his country, he 
conſidered a cockade as a badge of politeneſs, and 
wore it but to mark his Cevotinn to the ladies, 
whom he held himſelf equipped to conquer, and 
bound to adore. 9" $30, 
The next who by forwardneſs the moſt offici- 
ous took care to be noticed, was Mr. Morrice, a2 
young lawyer, who, though riſing in his profeſſi- 
on, owed his ſucceſs neither to diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lities, nor ſkill-ſupplying induſtry, but to the art 
of uniting ſuppleneſs to others with confidence. in 
himſelf. To a reverence of 'rank, talents, and 
fortune the moſt profound, he joined an aſſurance 
in his own merit, which no ſuperiority could de- 
| pros and with a preſumption which encouraged 
im to aim at all things, he blended a good-hu- 
mour that no, mortification eould leffen. And 
while by the pliability of his diſpoſition he avoided 
making enemies, by his readineſs to oblige, he 
learned the ſureſt way of making friends by be- 
coming uſeful to them. 1 1 
There were alſo ſome neighbouring ſquires; 
and there was one old gentleman, who, without 
ſeeming to notice any of the company, ſat frowu- 
ing in a corner. . 
But the principal figure in the cirele was Mr. 
Belfield, a tall, thin young man, whoſe face was 
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all animation, and whoſe eyes ſparkled with in- 
telligence. He had been intended by his father 
for trade, but his ſpirit ſoaring above the occu- 
pation for which he was deſigned, from repining 
led him to refit, and from reſiſting to rebel. He 
eloped from his friends, and contrived to enter 
the army. But fond of the polite arts, and eager 
for the acquirement of knowledge, he found nat 
this way of life much better adapted to his incli?- 
nation than that from which he had eſcaped; he 

Joon grew weary of it; was reconciled to his fa- 
ther, and entered at the temple. But here, too 
volatile for ſerious ſtudy, and too gay for labori- 
ous application, he made little progreſs : and the 


. - ſame quieki ſs of parts and vigour of imagination 


which united with prudence, or accompanied by 
judgment, might have raiſed him to the head of 
his profeſſion, being unhappily aſſociated with 
fiekleneſs and caprice, ſerved only to impede his 
improvement, and obſtru@ his preferment. And 
now, with little buſineſs, and that little neglected, 
a ſmall fortune, and that fortune daily becoming 
leſs, the admiration of the world, but that admi- 
ration ending ſimply in civility, he lived an un- 
ſettled and unprofitable life; generally eareſſed, 
and univerſally ſought, 2 carte leſs of his intereſt 
and thoughtleſs of the future; devoting his time 
to company, his income to diſſipation, and his 
heart to the Muſes. init ef; As 

] bring you,” ſaid Mr. Monckton, as he at- 
tended Cecilia into the room, “a ſubjeQ of ſor- 
Tow ina young lady who never gave diſturbance 
to her friends but in quitting them.“ 

* If ſorrow,” cried Mr. Belfield darting upon 
her his piercing eyes, © wears in your part of the 
world a form ſuch as this, who would . wiſh to 
change it for a view of joy?“ 


-CBCLLkA. | „ 
&.-She% divinely handſame indeed l cried the 


captain, affecting an. in voluntary exclamation. 
Mean time, Cecilia, who was placed next to 


the lady of the houſe, quietly began, her breakfaſt z 
Mr. Morrice, the young lawyer, with the moſt 
eaſy freedom, ſeating himſclf at her fide, while 
Mr., Monckton, was elfe where arranging the-reſt 
of his gueſts, in order to ſecure that place for 
himſelf. PEER, Ne 1 47 
Mr. Morrice, without ceremany, attacked his 
fair neighbour; he talked of her journey, and the 
proſpeQs. of gaiety which it opened. to her view; 
but by theſe . her unmoved, he changed his 
theme, and expatiated upon the delights of the 
ſpot ſhe was quitting. Studious to recommend 
himſelf ta her notice, and indifferent by what 
means, one moment he flippantly extolled the en- 
tertainments of the town z; and the next, raptur- 
ouſly deſoribed the charms of the country. A 
word, a look ſufficed to mark het approbation op 
diſſent, which no ſooner diſcovered, than he ſlid- 
ed into her opinion, with. as much facitity- and ſa- 
tis faction as if it had originally been hid ö n. 
Mr. Monckton, ſuppreſſing his chagrin, waited 
ſome time in expeſtation that when this young mag 
ſaw he was ſtanding, he would yield to him his 
cha: but the remark was not made, aud the re- 
ſignation was not thought ef. The captain, tog, 
Tegagding the lady as his natural property for the 
morning, perceived with indignati on by whom he 
was ſupplanted; while the company in general, 
ſaw with much ſurprize, the place they had ſeve- 
rally forborne to occupy from reſpect to their hoſt, 
thus familiarly ſeized upon by the man who, in 
the whole room, had the leaſt claim, either from 
age or rank, to conſult nothing but his own in- 
clination, eee | 
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14 CECILIA. 
- Mr. Monckton, however, when he found that 
delicacy and good manners had no weight with his 
gueſt, thought it moſt expedient to allow them 
none with himſelf ; and therefore, diſguiſing his 
diſpleaſure under an appearance of facetiouſneſs, 
he called out, Come Morrice, you that love 
Chriſtmas ſports, what ſay you to the game of 
move all??? 
5 I like it of all things “' anſwered Morrice, 


and farting from his chair, he ſkipped to an- 


other. | 

„ 80 ſhould I too,” cried Mr. Monekton, in- 
ſtantly taking his place, ** were I to remove from 
any ſeat but chis.““ "6-1 
Morrice, though he felt himſelf outwitted, was. 
the firſt to laugh, and ſeemed as happy in the 
change as Mr. Monckton himſelf. ; 
Mr. Monckton now addreſſing himſelf to Ce- 
eilia, ſuid, Ts are going to loſe you, and you 
ſeem concerned at leaving us ; yet in a very few 
months you will forget Bury, forget its inhabi- 
ants, and forget its environs.” | 
„If yGu think ſo,” anſwered Ceeilia, “ muſt 
I not thenee infer that Bury, its inhabitants, and 


* 


Its environs, will in a very few months forget 


me $27 B 1 . 1 
„ Ay, ay, and ſo much the better l“ ſaid La- 
dy Margaret, muttering between her teeth, “ ſo 
much the better !“ | 3 
I am ſorry you think ſo, madam,” cried Ce- 
cilia, colouring at her ill-breeding. 
«© You will find,” ſaid Mr. Monckton, affeQ- 
ing the ſame ignorance of her meaning that Ceei'ia 
really felt, * as you mix with the world, you will 
find that lady Margaret has but expreſſed what 
by almoſt every one is thought: to negle& old 
friends, and to court new acquaintanee, though 
perhaps not yet avowedly delivered as a precept 


— 


CK CILIX 23 
from parents to children; is rieverthelefs fo uni- 
verfally recommended by example, that thoſe who 
38 differently, incur general cenfure fo 
fingularity.” ine ic. . 
lt is happy, then, for me,“ anſwered Ceeilia, 
that neither my actious nor myſelf will be ſuf- 
— known to attract public obſervation.”” - 

& You intend, then, madam,” ſaid Mr. Bel» 
Held, © in defiance of thefe maxims of the world, 
to be guided by the light of your on undenſtand- 
in I” Lk * 

© And ſuch,” returned Mr. Monckton, © at 
firſt ſetting out in life, it is the intention of every 
one. The cloſet reaſoner is always refined- in his 
fentiments, and always confident in his virtue; but 
when he mixes with the world ; when he thinks 
jeſs and acts more, he ſoow finds the neceſſity of 
accommodating himſelf to ſach cuſtoms as are ak 
ready received, and of purſuing quietly the track 
that is already marked out. 1 
gut not,“ exelaimed Mr. Belfteld, © if e 
has the leaſt grain of ſpirit } the beaten track will 
be 2 laſt that 4 man of parts will deign to 
_ tread, | „ een 4 in 


For common rules were ned er deſign'd 
Directors of a noble mind.” — + 


„ A pernicious maxim} a moſt pernicious 


maxim!” criedthe old gentleman, who fat frown- 


ing in a corner of the room. * 
Deviations from common rules,” ſaid Mr, 
Monckton, without taking any notice of this in- 
terruption, “ when they proceed from genius, are 
not. merely pardonable, but admirable ; and you 
Belficld, have a peculiar right to plead their me- 
rits; but ſo little genius as there is in the world, 
you muſt ſurely grant that pleas of this ſort are 
very rarely to be urged. “ 
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1 And why rarely cried. 'Belficld,.. but be- 


cauſe your general rules, your appropriated cuſ- 
toms, your [ettled forms, are but ſo many abſurd 
arrangements to impede not merely the pragrefs 
of genius, but the uſe of underſtanding ? If man 
dared ac for himſelf, if neither worldly views, 
contraQed prejudices, eternal precepts, nor come 
pulfive.examples, ſwayed his better reaſon and im- 
poten his con duct, how noble igdeed would he be 


A 2 in N in. apprehenſion how like a 


. « All. Ab anſwered Mr. Monckton, « is 
but the. doQtrine af a lively imagination, that 
looks upon impoſſibilities ſimply as difficulties, and 
upon difficulties as mere invitations to victory. 
But experience ſhews another leſſon; experi- 
ence ſhews that the oppoſition of an individual to 
a community is always dangerous in the operation, 
and ſeldom ſucceſsful in the event; — never, ir- 


deed, without a concurrence ſtrange as deſirar 
ble, of fortunate civcumſtances, with..great abili- 


ties.” 
And why is this,” returned Belfield, 16 but 
becauſe the 8 is ſeldom made? The pi- 


tiful prevalence of general conformity extirpates 
genius, and murders originality ; man is bro ught 
up, not as if he were the nobleſt work of Go 


but as a mere duQile machine of human — 


tion: he is early. taught that he muſt neither cone 


ſult his underſtanding, nor purſue his inclinations, 


ft, unhappily for his commerce with, the world, 


his underſtanding. ſhould be averſe to fools, and 
provoke him to 70 deſpiſe them; and his inclinati- 
ons to the tyranny of perpetual reſtraint, and give 


bim courage to Ne. — 


w a ) Hamlet, 


CE CITILIA. 3 
„ Þam ready enough to allow,” anſwered Mr. 
Monckton, ** that an eccentric genius, ſuch, for 
example, as yours, may murmur at the tedivuſtuets 
of complying with the cuſtomsof the world, and 
wiſh, unconfined, and at large, torange through 
life without any ſettled plan or prudential reftric- 


tion; but would you, therefore, grant the ſawe 


licence to every one? would you wiſh: to ſee the 
world peopled with defiers of order, and contem- 
ners of eſtabliſhed forms? and not merely ex- 
cuſe. the irregularities reſulting. from uncommon 
parts, but encourage thoſe, allo, to lead, who 
without blundering cannot even follow.“ 
«© F would have all men, replied Belfield, 
« whether philoſophers or idiots, act for them- 
ſelves, Every one would then appear what he is. 
enterprize would be encouraged; and imitation 
aboliſhed ;. genius would feel its ſuperiority, and 
fally its inſignifiaance and then, and then only, 
ſhould we ceaſe to be furfeited. with that eternal 
ſameneſs of manner and appearance which at pre- 
ſent runs through all ranks of men.“? 
4 Petrifying dull work this, mon ami, 1 ſaid 
the captain, in a whiſper to Morrice, “ de grace, 
ſtart ſome new game,” 2 155 OY 
& With all my heart, anſwered he; and then 
dy 5 jumping up, exclaimed, * A hare !: a 
are a Taro | | 
* Where ?— where —whieh way:“ and all 
the gentlemen; aroſe, and ran to different windows. 
except the maſter of the houſp, the objet of whoſe 


purſuit was already near him. 

„ Morrice, with much pretended earnefſtnafs, 
| flew from window to window, to trace: footſteps 
upon the turf which he knew had not printed it: 
yet, never inattentive to his own iutereſt, when he 
perceived in the midſt of the combuſtion be had 


raiſed, that Lady Margaret was iycenſed at tbe 


eonverſation; and breakfaſt being over, Mr. 


take leave. WE 


friend to viſit you in town, leſt the fight of him 


ons for conſtancy or friendſhip. They wage war 
them“ 


will experience, upon the new ſcenes ſhe will fee, 
wonder at the anxiety of a friend for her wel- 
% Mifs Beverley does not mean to eonvey her per- 


up, with other natural curioſities, in the country ? 
Why, therefore, may not the ſame diſcernment 
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noiſe it produced, he artfully gave over his Tearch 
and ſeating himſelf in a chair next to her, eagerly 
Offered to affiſt her with cakes, chocolate, or what- 
ever the table afforded, - 1 io . 
He had, however, effectually broken up the 


Harrel ordered his chaiſe, and Cecilia aroſe to 


And now not without ſome difficulty could Mr. 
Monckton diſguiſe the uneafy fears which her de- 
parture occaſioned him. Taking her hand, I 
ſuppoſe, ” he ſaid,“ you wilf not permit an old 


ſhould prove a diſagreeable memorial of the 
time you will ſoon regret having waſted in the 
country!“ „ N e 

« Why will you ſay this, Mr. Monekton ?”? 
ried Cecilia; “ J am fure you cannot think it.“ 

4 Theſe profound ftudiers of mankind, ma- 
dam,“ ſaid Belfield, © are mighty ſorry champi- 


with all expectations but of depravity, and grant 
no quarter even to the pureſt deſigns, where they 
think there will be any temptation to deviate from 
«© Temptation,“ ſaid Mr. Monckton, “ is ey 
eaſy of refiſtarice in theory; but if you reflect 
upon the great change of fituation Miſs Beverley 


the new acquaintarice ſhe muſt make, and the 
new connections ſhe may form, you will not 


fare.” | 
Rut I preſume,” cried Belfield, with a laugh 


ſon to town, and leave her underſtanding locked 


regulate her adoption of new acquaintanee, and 
choice of new connections, that guided her ſelecti- 
on of old ones? Do you ſuppoſe that becauſe ſhe 
js to take leave of you, ſhe i to take leave of 
kerſelf/* >= | | 7 
% Where fortune ſmiles upon youth and beau- 
ty,” anſwered Mr. Monekton, ** do you think it 
nothing that their fair poſſeſſor ſhould make a ſud- 
den tranſition of ſituatton from the quietneſs of 4 
retired life in the country, to the gaicty of a 
Iplendid town reſidenee?“ eee e 
Where fortune frowns upon youth and beau- 
ty,” returned Belfield, they may not irrationally 
Excite commiſeration; but where nature and 
chance unite their forces to bleſs the object, what 
room there may be for alarm or lamentation I 
confeſs 1 eannet divine.“ 
„What!“ cried Mr. Monckton, with ſome 
emotion; “are there not ſharpers, fortune - hun- 
ters, ſyeophants, wretehes of all forts and deno- 
minations, who watch the approach of the-rich 
and unwary, feed upon their inexperience, and 
prey _ their property 
„ Come, come,” cried Mr Harrel, “ it is 
time I ſhould haſten my fair ward away, if this is 
| _ method of deſeribing the place ſhe is going 
d de in.. „„ in 
ils it poſſible,” cried the Captain, advaneing 
to Cecilia, © that this lady has never yet tried the 
town?“ and then, lowering his voice, and ſmiling 
languiſhingly in her face, he added, . Can any 
thing ſo divinely handſome have been immured in 
the country? Ah! quelle honte / de you make it 
4 principle to be To" ernel “?? 
Cecitia, thinking ſuch a compliment merited 
not any other notice than a ſlight bow, turned 
to Lady Margaret, and ſaid © ſhould your lady- 
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ſhip be in town this winter, may I expect the bo- 
nour of hearing where I may wait upon you?“ 
«. don't know whether I ſhalk go or not; 
OY the old lady, with her: D 
neſs. | | 
Cecilia would now have haſtened away, but 
Mr. Monckton ſtepping her, again expreſſed 
his fears of the conſequence of her journey; 
* Be upon. your guard,” he cried, ' with all. 
new acquaintanee ; judge nobody from appearan- 
ces ; form no friendſhip raſhly ; take time to look 
about you, and remember you can make no alter- 
ation in your way. of life; without greater pro- 
bability af faring worſe, than chance af faring 
better. Keep therefore as you are, and the more 
you fee of ethers, the more you, will rejoice that 
you neither reſemble nor are conneQed with 
them.“ F a | L474 
This from you, Mr. Monckton !“ cried 
Belfield, . what is. become of your conformity 
ſyſtem? Tthouglit all the world was to be alike, 
or only ſo much the worſe for any variation?“ 
„ ſpoke,” ſaid Mr. Monckton, of the 
world in general, not of this lady in particular; 
and who that knows, who that fees her, would 
not wiſh it were poſſible ſhe might continue in 
every reſpe& exaQly and unalterably what ſhe is 
at preſent.?“ CV a 
„find,“ ſaid. Cecilla, © you: are. determined 
that flattery at leaſt, ſhould I meet with it, ſhall 
owe no pernicious eſſęcte to its novelty.“ 
„Well, Miſs Beverley,“ cried. Mr. Harrel, 
will you now venture to accompany me to 
town ? Or has Mr: Monckton. frightened you. 
from proceeding any farther ?” 
„ Ik,“ replied Cecilia, I. felt no more ſor- 
row in. quitting; my, friends, than. 1 ſee terror 
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in venturing to London, with how light a heart 


| mould I take the journey?” 


„ Bravo!” cried Betfield, '** 1 am happy to 
find the diſcourſe of Mr. Monckton has not inti- 
midated you, nor prevailed on you to deplore 
your condition in having the accumulated maſery 
of being young, fair and affluent.” * 

* Alas! pobr thing! exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman who ſat in the corner, fixing his eyes upon 
Cecilia with an expreſſion of mingled grief and 


Ceeilia ſtarted, but. no one elſe paid him any 
attention. 

The uſual ceremonies of leave-takin now fol- 
lowed, and the Captain, with moſt obſequious re- 
verence, advanced to conduct Cecilia to the car- 
riage; but in the midſt of the dumb eloquence of 
his bows and ſmiles, Mr. Morrice, affecting not 
to perceive his deſign, RKippedgaily 3 
and without any A formality, ſeized the 
hand of Cecilia himſelf; failing not, however, 
to temper the freedom of his action by a look of 
reſpect the moſt profound. 

The Captain ſhrugged and revived. But Mr. 
Monckton, enraged at his aſſurance, and deter- 


mined it ſhould nothing avail him, exclaimed: 


«© Why how now, Morrice, do you take wy 
the privilege of my houſe ?*? 

66 T true;“ anſwered Merrice, o x 
members of parliament have an undeubted right 


to be tenacions of your privileges.” Then, bow- 


ing with a look of veneration to Cecilia, he re- 
ſigned her hand with an air 'of as much happineſs 
as he had taken it. 

Mr. Monckton, in leading her to the chaiſe, 
again begged permiſſion to wait upon her in town : 
Mr. Hasel took the hint, and entreated him to 


{ | conſider his houſe as his on; and Cecilia, grate- 


- 
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full theoking im for his ſglicitude in her welfare, 
added « And 1 hope, fir, you will honqur me. 
with your counſel and admonitions with reſpeQ to 
my future conduct, whenever you have the good-. 
ne(s to ſet me ſee ou. | 155 
FPhis was eecifaly his wiſh, He begged, in re- 
turn, that ſhe would treat him with confidence, 
and then ſuffered the chaiſe to drive off, | 


CHAP 
Ax ARRIVAL 


| A S ſoon as they had loft fight of the-houſe, Ce- 
Cilia expreſſed her ſurpriſe at the behaviour of the 
old gentleman. who ſat in the corner, whole ge- 
neral ſilence, ſecluſion from the company, and. 
2 of mind, had ſtrongly excited her curio- 


u. 125 | | 
Mr. Harrel could give her very little ſatisfaQi- 
on: he told her that he had twice or thrice met 
him in public places, where every body remarked: 
the ſingularity of his manners and appearance, 
but that be had never diſcourſed with any one to 
whom he ſeemed known 4; and that he was as much 
ſurpriſed as herſelf in ſeeing ſo ſtrange a charae- 
ter at the houſe of Mr. Monckton. 85 
The converſation then turned upon the family . 
they had juſt quitted, and Cecilia warmly declar- 
ed the gopd opinion ſhe had of Mr. Monckton, 
the obligations ſhe owed to him for the intereſt 
Which, from her childhood, he had always taken 
in her affairs; and her hopes of reaping much in- 
ſtruQion from the friendſhip of 3 man who had ſo 
extenſive a knowledge of the world. 
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bad 


*. 


's lived the poſſeſſion. 
As their journey drew near to its concluſion, all 


C the uneaſy and diſagreeable ſenſations which in the 
boſom of Cecilia had accompanied its commence», 


ment, gave way to the expeQation of quick ap- 
= proaching happineſs in again meeting her favorite 
= young friend. | os 
Mrs. Harrel had in childhood been her play- 
mate, and in youth her ſchool-fellow ; a ſimilarity, 
af diſpoſition with reſpeR to ſweetneſs of temper, . 
had early rendered them dear to each other, though 
the reſemblance extended no farther, Mrs. Harrel 
having no pretenſions to the wit or underſtanding 
of her friend ; but ſhe was amiable and obliging 
and therefore ſufficiently deſerving affection, 
though neither blazing with attractions which 
laid claim to admiration, nor endowed with thoſe 
ſuperior qualities which mingle reſpect in the love 
they inſpire. | 
. the time of her marriage, which was near 
hree years, ſhe had entirely quitted Suffolk, and 
Shad had no intercourſe with Cecilia but by letter. 
ne was juſt now returned from Violet Bank, the 
ame you by Mr. Harrel to a villa about twelve 
iles from London, where with a lar arty of 


e P 
ompany ſhe had ſpent the Chriſtmas ho idays. 
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Their meeting was tender and affectionate; the 
ſenſibility of Cecilia's heart flowed from her eyes, 
aud the gladneſs of Mrs. Harrel's dimpled her 
cheeks. p< | | 

As ſoon as their mutual falutations, expreſſions 
of kindneſs, and general enquiries had been made, 
Mrs Harrel begged to lead her to the drawing- 
room, where,“ ſhe added, “you will ſee ſome 
of my friends, who are impatient to be preſented 
to you.” as 3 
„ T-could have wiſhed,“ ſaid Cecilia,“ after 
ſo long an abſence to have paſſed this firſt evening 
alone with you.” | . 

„They are all people who particularly deſired 
to ſee you, the anſwered, ** and T had them by 
way of entertaining yon, as T was afraid you-would 


£ 


be out of fpirits at leaving Bury.“ 

: Cecilia finding the kindneſs of her intentions, 
forbore any further expoſtulations, and quietly fol- 
lowed her to the drawing-room. But as the door 
was opened, ſhe was ftruck with amazement upon 
fmding that the apartment, which was ſpacious, 
lighted with brilliancy, and decorated with mag- 
mficence, as more than half filled with company, 
every one of which was dreſſed with gaiety and 
profuſion. | | . 

Cecilia, who from the word friends, expected 
to have ſeen a ſmall and private party, ſelected for 
the purpoſe of ſocial converſe, ſtarted involunta- 
rily at the ſight before her, and had hardly cou- 


W e 5 BI. 
Mr. Harrel, however, took her hand, and in- 
troduced her to the whole company, who were all 
ſeverally named to her; a ceremonial which though 
not merely agreeable but even neceſſary to thoſe 
who live in the gay world, in order to'obviate diſ- 
treſſing miſtakes, or unfortunate implications in 


diſcourſe, would by Cecilia have been willingly 


- 
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diſpenſed with, ſince to her their names were as 
new as their perſons, and ſince knowing nothing 
of their hiſtories, parties or connect ions, ſhe could 
to nothing allude: it therefore ſerved but to 
heighten her colour, and increaſe her embarraſſ- 
ment. f W e 
A native dignity of mind, however, which had 
early taught her to diſtinguiſh modeſty from baſh- . 
fulneſs, enabled her in a_ſhort time to conquer her 
ſurpriſe, and recover her compoſure. She en- 
treated Mrs. Harrel to apologize for her appear- 
ance, and being ſeated between two young ladies, 
endeavoured to ſeem reconciled to it herſelf, 
Nor was this very difficult; for while her dreſs,” 
which ſhe had not changed ſince her journey, 
joined to the novelty of her face, attraQed general 
obſervation, the report of her fortune, which had 
preceded her entrance, ſecured to her general reſ- 
pea. She ſoon found, too, that a company was 
not neceſſarily formidable becauſe full dreſſed, that 
familiarity could be united with magnificence, 
and that though to her, every one ſeemed attired 
to walk in a proceſſion, or to grace a drawing-room, 
no formality was aſſumed, and no ſolemnity was, 
affected: every one was without reſtraint; even 
rank obtained but little diſtinction; eaſe was the 
5 1 and entertainment the general pur- 
4 uit. A r f ö 
Cecilia, though new to London, which city the 
ill- health of her uncle had hitherto prevented her 
ſeeing, was yet no ſtranger to company; ſhe had 
paſſed her time in retirement, but not in obſcu- 
rity, ſince for ſome years paſt ſne had preſided at 
the table of the Dean, who was viſited by the firſt 
people of the country in which he lived: and not- 
withſtanding- his parties, which were frequent, 
though ſmall, and elegant, though private, had 


not prepared her for the ſplendor or the diverſity 
Vol. I. B Sy 95 
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in the practical rules of good breedi 


ng, had taught 


her to ſubdue the timid fears of total inexperience, 
and to repreſs the baſhful feelings of ſhame- faced 


awkwardneſs; fears and feelings which rather call 


for compaſſion than admiration, and which, except 
in extreme youth, ſerve but to degrade the mo- 


deſty they indicate. 


She regarded, therefore, the two young ladies 
between whom ſhe was ſeated, rather with a wiſh 


of addreſſing, than a ſhyneſs of being attacked by 


them; but the elder, Miſs Larolles, was earneſtly 


engaged in diſcourſe with a gentleman, and the 
younger, Miſs Leeſon, totally diſcouraged her, 


ige 
by the invariable ſilence and gravity with which 


from time to time ſhe met her eyes. 


Vninterrupted, therefore, except by oecaſional 
ſpeeches from Mr. and Mrs. Harrel, ſhe ſpent the 
firſt part of the evening merely in ſurveying the 


company. 


Nor was the company dilatory in returning her 
notice, ſince from the time of her entrance into 
the room, ſhe had been the object of general re- 


4 | 


The ladies took an exa& inventory of her dreſs, ' 
and internally ſettled how differently they would” 


have been attired if bleſt with equal affluence. 
The men difputed among themſelves whether 
or not ſhe was painted; and one of them aſſert- 


ing boldly that ſhe rouged well, a debate enſued, 


which ended in a bet, and the deciſion was mu- 
tually agreed to depend 'upon the -colour of her 
cheeks by the beginning of April, when, if unfad- 
ed by bad hours and continual- diſfipation, they 
wore the ſame bright bloom with which they were 
now glowing, her champion acknowledged that 
his wager would be fol, | 
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To about half an hour the gentleman with whom 
Miſs Larolles had been talking, left the room, and 
then that young lady, turning ſuddenly to Cecilia, 
exclaimed * How odd Mr. Meadows is! Do you 
know he ſays he ſhan't be well enough to go to 
Lady Nyland's afſembly 1 How ridiculous! as if 
that could hurt him.” 4 

Cecilia, ſurpriſed at an attack ſo little ceremo- 
nious, lent her a civil but filent attention. 

Lou ſhall be there, ſhan't you?“ She added. 

No ma'am, I have nat the honour' of being 
at all known to her ladyſhip.” me 9 

© O there's nothing in that,“ returned ſhe, 
© for Mrs. Harrel can acquaint her you are here, 
and then you know fhel] ſend you a ticket, and 
then you can go. YR” | 


A ticket?“ repeated Cecilia, * does L. ady 
Nyland only admit her company with tickets?” 

O lord, cried Miſs Larolles, laughing immo- 
derately, don't you know what I mean? Why 
a ticket 1s only a viſiting card, with a name upon 
it; but we all call them tickets now.“ 

Cecilia thanked her for the information, and 
then Miſs Larolles enquired how many miles ſhe 
had travelled ſince. morning ? | 65 

© Seventy-three, anſwered Cecilia, © which L 
hope will plead my apology for being ſo little 
dreſſed. “. 5 

O, you're vaſtly well,“ returned the other, 
© and for my part, I never think about dreſs. But 
only conceive what happened to me laſt year! do 
you know I came to town the twentieth of March l 
was not that horrid provoking?” 

* Perhaps ſo? ſaid Cecilia, but I am ſure IL 
cannot tell Why.“ | | 

Not tell why?“ repeated Miſs Larolles, © why 
don't you know it was the very night of the grand 
private maſquerade * Darien's? I would 

5 | 2 


I had neither a ticket, nor a habit! Only con- 


in 


dut of my wits with joy; and I went about, and 


tifying?“ 


| Ullneſs of the young lady who ſent you her ticket. 
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not have miſſed it for the whole univerſe. I never 
travelled in ſuch agony in my life ; we did not get 
to town till monſtrous late, and then do you know 


ceive what a diſtreſs! well, I ſent to every crea- 
ture I knew for a ticket, but they all ſaid there 
was not one to be had; ſo I was juſt like a mad 
ereature but about ten or eleven o'clock, a 
young lady of my particular acquaintance, by the 
greateſt good luck in the world happened to be 
taken ſuddenly ill; fo ſhe ſent me her ticket, -was 

not that delightful?? | 
For her, extremely?“ ſaid Cecilia laugh- 


g. | | 
Well,“ ſhe continued, then I was almoſt 


got one of the ſweeteſt dreſſes you ever ſaw, If 
you'll call upon me ſome morning, I'll ſhew it 
ou, ET 

n Cecilia, not prepared for an invitation ſo abrupt, 
bowed without ſpeaking, and Miſs Larolles, too 
happy in talking Herſelf, to be offended at the 
filence of another, continued her narration. 

Well, but now comes the vileſt part of the 
buſineſs; do you know, when every thing elſe was 
ready, I could not get my hair-dreſſer! I ſent all 
over the town, —he was no where to be found; I WF | 
thought I ſhould have died with vexation; I aſ- 


ſure you I cried; ſo that if I had not gone in a 4 
maſk I ſhould have been aſhamed to be ſeen. WF <c* 
And ſo, after all this monſtrous fatigue, I was c 


forced to have my hair dreſſed by my own maid, 
quite in a common way; was it not cruelly mor- 

« Why yes, anſwered Cecilia, 1 ſhould think 
it was almoſt ſufficient to make you regret. the 
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were now interrupted by Mrs Harrel, 
who advanced to them followed by a young man 
of a ſerious aſpe& and modeſt demeanour, and 
ſaid, © I am happy to ſee you both ſo well en- 
caged ; but my brother has been reproaching me 
with preſenting every body to Miſs Beverley but 
himſelf. “ 

I cannot hope,” faid Mr. Arnott, that l have 
any place in the recollection of Miſs Beverley, 
but long as I have been abſent from Suffolk, and 
unfortunate as I was in not ſeeing her during my laſt 
viſit there, I am yet fure, even at this diſtance of 
time, grown and formed as ſhe | * I ſhould inſtant- 
ly have known her? 

* Amazing!” cried an elderly gentleman, in a 
tone of irony, who was ſtanding ver near m, 
for the face is a very common. ans 
I remember well,” ſaid Cecilia, © that how 
you left Suſſolk I thought I had loſt my beft 
| friend.” 

8 Is that poſſible * cried Mr. 3 with a 
= look of much delight.“ 

5 Ves, indeed, and not without reaſon, for-im 
all diſputes you were my advocate; in all plays, 
my companion; and in all difficulties, my. al- 
1 

Madam, eried the Ting gentleman, © 57 you 
like him becauſe he was your advocate, compa- 
nion, and aſſiſtant, pray like me too, for I am rea- 
dy to become all three at once. 

© You are very good, ſaid Cecilia, hacks, 
„but at preſent I find no want of any defender.” 
That's pity,” he returned, for Mr. Arnott 
ſeems to me very willing to act the ſame parts over 
again with you,” 


But for that purpoſe he muſt return to the | 
days of his childhood.” go 
3 
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© Ah, would to heaven it were podle P cried 


Mr. Arnott, for they were the happieſt of my 
life.“ | 

After ſuch a cone ſſion,“ ſaid his eompaniots, 
* furely you will let him attempt to renew them? 
tis but taking a walk backwards; and though it 
is very early in life for Mr. Arnott to ſigh for that 
retrogade motion, which, in the regular courſe 
of things, we ſhall all in our turns deſire, yet with 
ſuch a motive as recovering Miſs Beverley for a 
play fellow, who can wonder that he anticipates in 
youth the hopeleſs withes of age?“ 

Here Miſs Larolles, who was one of the nume - 
rous tribe of young ladies to whom all converſa- 
tion is irkſome in which they ate not themſelves 
engaged, quitted her place, of which Mr. Gof- 
port, Cecilia's new acquaintance, immediately took 
poſſi ſſion. | CN Bhd Lone. 

« Is it utterly impoſſible, eontinved this gen- 
tteman, that I ſhould aſſiſt in procuring Mr. 
Ar nott ſuch a renovation? Is there no ſubaltern 
part 1 can perform to facilitate the project? for I 
will either de or feek with any boy in the Pariſh; 
and for Q, in the corner, there is none more cele- 
Lrated,? . | 


© I have no doubt, Sir, anſwered Cecilia, 4 of | 


your accompliſhments; and | ſhould be not a 
4;ttle entertained with the ſurpriſe of the company 
if you could perſuade yourſelf to diſplay them.“ 
* And what,” cried he © could the company do 
half fo well as to yiſe alſo, and join in the ſport ? 
it would but interrupt. ſome tale of ſcandal, or 
ſome. deſcription of a ?oupee, Active wit, howe- 


ver deſpicable when compared with intellectual, is 


yet ſurely better than the inſignificant click-clack 
of. modiſh converſation,” caſting his eyes towards 
Miſs Larolles, or even the penſive dulnefs. of 
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CECILIA. 1 
affected ſilence, changing their direction towards 
Miſs Leeſon. 0 $4 | 

Cecilia, though ſurpriſed at an attack upon the 
ſociety her friends had ſelected, by one who was 
admitted to make a part of it, felt its juſtice too 
ſtrongly to be offended at its ſeverity. © 

© { have often wiſhed,” he continued, that 
when large parties are collected, as here, without 
any poſſible reaſon why they might not as well be 
ſeparated, ſomething could be propoſed in which 
each perſun might innocently. take . a » ſhare: for 
ſurely after the firſt half hour, they can find littte 
new to obſerve in the dreſs of their neighbours, or 
to diſplay ig their own; and with whatever ſeem- 
ing gaiety they may contrive to fill up the mid- 
dle and end of the evening, by wire-drawing the 
comments afforded by the Ong, ey are yet 
fo miſerably fatigued, that if they have not four 
or five. places to run to every night, they ſuffer 
nearly as much from wearineſs of their friends 
in company, as they would do from wearinefs of 
themſelves in ſolitude.” | hs 
. Here, by the general breaking up of the party, 
the converſation was interrupted, and Mr. Goſ- 
port was obliged to make his exit; not much to 
the regret of Cecilia, who was impatient to be 
alone with Mrs. Harrel- | y That 

The reſt of the evening, therefore, ws Faint | 

much more to her ſatisfaction; it was devoted to 
friendſhip, to mutual enquiries, to kind congratu- 
lations, and endearing recollections; and though 


it was late when ſhe retired, ſhe retired with re- 
= luQance. | 


4 
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E A G E R to renew a converſation which had 
afforded her ſo much pleaſure, Cecilia, neither 
ſenſible of fatigue from her change of hours nor 
her journey, aroſe with the light, and as ſoon as 
ſhe was dreſſed, haſtened to the breakfaſt apart- 
ment. | 

She had not, however, been more, impaticnt to 
enter than ſhe ſoon became to quit it; for though 
not much ſurprized to find herſelf there before 
her friend, her ardour for waiting her arrival was 
ſomewhat chilled, upon finding the fire but juſt 
. K the room cold, and the ſervants ſtill em- 
ployed in putting it in order. be Ew 
At 10 o'clock ſhe made another attempt: the 
room was then better prepared for her reception, 
but till it was empty. Again ſhe was retiring, 
. when the appearance of Mr. Arnott ſtopt her. 
He expreſſed his ſurpriſe at her early riſing, in 
a manner that marked the pleaſure it gave to him; 
and then, returning to the converſation of the 
preceding evening, he expatiated with warmth 
and feeling upon the happineſs of his boyiſh days, 
remembered every circumſtance belonging to the 
plays in which they had formerly been compa- 
. Nions, and dwelt upon every incident with a mi- 
nuteneſs of delight that ſhewed his unwillingneſs 
ever to have done with the ſubject. 

This diſcourſe detained her till they were joined 


by Mrs. Harrel, and then another, more gay and 


more general ſucceeded to it. 
During their breakfaſt Miſs Larolles was an- 
nounced as viſitor to Cecilia, to whom ſhe im- 
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mediately advanced with the intimacy of an old 
acquaintance, taking her hand, and aſſuring her 
ſhe could no longer defer the honour of waiting 
upon her. : . 

Cecilia, much amazed at this warmth of civi- 
lity from one to whom ſhe was almoſt a ſtranger 
received her compliment rather coldly , but Miſs 
Larolles, without conſulting her looks, or attend- 

ing to her manner, proceeded to expreſs the ear- 
-neſt deſire ſhe had long had to be known to her; 
to hope they ſhould meet very often; to declare 
nothing could make her ſo happy; and to beg 
leave to recommend to her notice her own milli- 
ner. 

© I aſſure yon,” ſhe continued, * ſhe has all 
Paris in her diſpoſal ; the ſweeteſt caps | the moſt 
beautiful trimmings ? and her ribbons are quite di- 
vine! It is the moſt dangerous thing you can con- 
ceive to go near; I never truſt myſelf in her 
room but I am ſure to he ruined. If you pleaſe, 
I'll take you to her this morning.” | 
If her acquaintance is ſo ruinous,“ ſaid Ce- 
cilia, © I think I had better avoid it.“ 
DO impoſlible! there's no ſuch thing as living 
without her. To be ſure ſhe's ſhockingly dear, 
that Imuſt own; but then who can wonder? She 
makes ſuch ſweet things, tis impoſſible to pay her 
too much for them, 8 
„ Mrs. Harrel now joining in the recommenda- 


1 | tion, the party was + = upon, and accompanied 


by Mr. Arnott, the ladies proceeded to the houſe 
of the milliner. * IH 
Here the raptures of Miſs Larolles were again 
excited: ſhe viewed the finery diſplayed with de- 
light inexpreſſible, enquired who were the in- 
tended poſſeſſors, heard their names with envy,, 
and ſighed with all . of mottification- 
| Bs va: 
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that ſhe was unable to order home almoſt every 
thing ſhe looked at. Ms ng <A} 
aving finiſhed their buſineſs here, they pro- 
ceeded to various other dreſs manufacturers, in 
whoſe praiſes Miſs Larolles was almoſt equally 
eloquent, and to appropriate whoſe, goods ſhe was 
almoſt equally earneſt: and then, after, attending 
this loquacious young lady to her father's houſe, 
Mrs. Harrel and Cecilia returned to their own. 
' Cecilia rejoiced at the ſeparation; ind congra- 
tulated berſelf that the reſt of the day might be 
ſpent alone with her friend. 1 
Why no,” ſaid Mrs. Harrel, * not abſolutely 
alone, for. I expect ſome company at night.” 
Company again to night l) 
_ © Nay, don't be frightened, for it will be a 
very 1 party; not more than fifteen or twen- 
ty in a | 8 1 EIS 5 
"I Is that ſo ſmall a party?“ ſaid Cecilia, ſmi- 
ling; and how. ſhort a time ſince would you, as 
well as I, have reckoned f a large obe?!“ 
O you mean when I lived in the country,” 
returned Mrs. Harrel; but what in the world 
could I know of part ies or company then ?? 
Not much, indeed, ſaid Cecilia, as my 


preſent ignorance ſhe ws 

They then parted to dreſs for dinner. 

"The company of this evening were again all 
ſtrangers to Cecilia, except Miſs Leeſon, who was 
feated next to her, and, whoſe frigid looks again 
compelled her to obſerve the ſame filence ſhe ſo 
Tefolutely practiſed herſelf. Yet not the leſs was 
her internal ſurpriſe that a lady who ſeemed de- 
termiged neither to give nor receive any enter- 
tnment, ſhould repeatedly chuſe to ew herſetf 
In 4 company with no part of which ſhe aſſo- 
cine. 8 
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Mr. Arnott, who contrived to occupy the feat 
on her other ſide, ſuffered not the ſilence with 
which her fair neighbour had infected her to 
ſpread any further: he- talked indeed, upon no 
new ſubjet̃t; and upon the old one, of their for- 
mer ſports and -arnuſements, he had already ex- 
hauſted all that was worth being raentioned ; but 
not yet had he exhauſted the pleaſure he received 
from the theme; it ſeemed always freſh and al- 
ways enchanting to him; it employed his thoughts, 
regaled his imagination, and enſivoned his dil- 
courſe. Cecilia in vain tried to change it for ano- 
ther; he quitted it only by compulſion and returned 
to it with redoubled eagerneſ. 

When the company was retired, and Mr. Ar- 
not. only remained with the ladies Cecilia, with 
no little ſurpriſe, enquired for Mr. Harrel, ob- 

_ ferving that ſhe had not ſeen him the whole day. 
10,“ cried his lady, don't think of wonder- 
ing at that, for it happens continually. He dings 
-at home, indeed, in general, but otherwiſe 1 
ſhould ſee nothing of him at all. , 
Indeed why how does he fill up his time! 
© That Fam ſure 1 cannot tell, for he never 
eonfults me about it; but I ſuppoſe much in the 
ſame way that other people do“ 
© Ab Priſcilla l' cried Ceeiſia, with ſome ear- 
neſtneſs, how little did Jever expect to ſee you 
fo much a fine lady P : RN Tho 
A fine lady?” repeated Mrs. Harrel, why 
what is it I do? don't I live exactly like every 
body elſe that mixes at all with the world? 
© You, Miſs Beverley,” ſaid Mr. Arnott in a 


low voice, © will I hope give to the world an ex. 


ample, not take one from it.“ x 
Soon after, they ſeparated for the night. 

ae next morning, Cecilia took care to fill up 

her time more advantagecuſly, than in wanderi:'g. 
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about the houſe in ſearch of a companion ſne now 
expected not to find: ſhe got together her books, 
arranged them to her fancy, and ſecured to her- 
Telf for the future occupation of her leiſure hours, 
the exhauſtleſs fund of entertainment which read- 
ing, that richeſt, higheſt and nobleſt ſource of in- 
telleQual enjoyment, perpetually affords. 
While they were yet at breakfaſt, they were 
again viſited by Miſs Larolles. © I am come,” 
,cried ſhe, eagerly, to run away with you both 
to my Lord Belgrade's fale. All the world will 
be there; and we ſhall go in with tickets, and you 
have no notion how it will be crowded.“ 
What is to be fold there ?? faid Cecilia. 
DO every thing you can conceive; houſe, ſta- 
bles, china, laces, horſes, caps, every thing in 
the world.“ | | 3 
And do you intend to buy any thing?“ 
Lord, no; but one likes to ſee . the people's 
things.“ | 2 
Cecilia then begged they would excuſe her at- 
tendance. | | | 
O by no means,” cried Mifs Larolles, you 
muſt go, I aſſure you; there'll be ſuch a monſtrous 
crowd as you never ſaw in your life, I dare ſay 
we ſhall be half ſqueezed to death.“ 
© That,” ' ſaid Cecilia, is an inducement 
which you muſt not expect will have much weight 
with a poor ruſtic juſt out of the country. It muſt 
require all the poliſh of a long reſidence in the me- 
tropolis to make it attractive. 5 
0 but do go, for | aſſure you it will be the 
' beſt ſale we - ſhall have this ſeaſon. I can't ima- 
gine, Mrs. Harrel, what poor Lady Belgrade will 
do with herſelf; 1 hear the creditors have ſeized 
every thing; I really believe creditors are the cru- 
elleſt ſet of people in the world they have taken 
thoſe beautiful buckles out of her ſhoes! Poor 
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ſoul! I declare it will make my heart ache to ſee 
them put up. It's quite ſhocking, wo my word. 
® 1 wonder who'll buy them. I aſſure you they 
= were the pretticſt fancied 1 ever ſaw. But come, 
if we don t go direQly, there will be no getting 


| "Cecilia again deſired to be excuſed accompany- 
ing them, adding that ſhe wiſhed to ſpend the day 


at home. 


At home, my dear?* cried Mrs Harrell; 
© why we have been engaged to Mrs. Mears this 
month, and ſhe begged me to preyail with you to 
be of the party. 1 expect ſhe'll call, or ſend you 
a ticket every moment.” 

How unlucky for, me,* ſaid Cecilia, that 
you ſhould happen to have ſo many engagements 
r at this time! I hope, at leaſt, there will not 

any ſor to-morrow.” 

* Q yes; to-morrow we go to Mrs. Elton's. 
h F 1 to-morrow ? and how long is this to 
0 Heaven knows; I'II Wer you my cata- 
logue.”* _ 

She then produced a book which contained 4 
liſt of engagements for more than three weeks. 
And as theſe,” ſhe ſaid, are ſtruck off, new 
ones are made; and ſo it is we go on till after the 
birth-day.” | 

When this liſt had been examined and com- 
mented upon by Miſs Larolles, and viewed and 
wondered at by Cecilia, i it was reſtored to its place, 
and the two ladies went together to the auction, 
permitting Cecilia, at her repeated requeſt, to re- 
turn toher own apartment. 

She returned, however, neither ſatisfied with 
the behaviour of her friend, nor pleaſed with her 
own ſituation - the ſobriety of her education, as 


it had early inſtilled into her mind the 1 dic- 
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rates of religion, and ſtrict principles of honour, 
had alſo taught her to regard continual diſſipation, 
as an introduction to vice, and unbounded extra- 
vagance as the harbinger of injuſtice. Long ac- 

omed to ſee Mrs. Harrel in the ſame retire- 
ment in which ſhe had hitherto lived herſelf, when 
"books were their firft amuſement, and the ſociety 
of each other was their chief happineſs, the 
change ſhe now perceived in her mind and man- 
ners equally concerned and ſurprized her. She 
found her infenfible to friendſhip, indifferent to 
'Her huſband, and negligent of all ſocial felicity. 
Dreſs, company, parties of pleaſure, and public 
mga ſeemed not mere to occupy her time; 
but to gratify all her wiſhes, Cecilia, in whoſe 
heart glowed the warmeſt affections and moſt ge- 
'nero85 virtue; was ctuelly depreſſed and mottiies 
by this diſappointment ; yet ſhe had the goot# 
ſenſe to determine againlt upbraiding her, well 
Aware that if reproach has any power over indif- 
renee, it ts only that of changing it into aver- 
Hon. 25 1 | 

Mrs. Harrel, in truth, was innocent of heart, 
though diſſipated in life: married very young, ſhe 
had made an immediate tranſition from living its 
2 private family and 4 country town; to becoming 
miſtreſs of one of the moſt elegant houſes in Port- 
man-ſquare, at the head of a ſplendid fortune, 
and wife to a man whoſe own purſuits ſoon ſhew- 
ed her the little value he himſelf ſet upon domef- 
tic happineſs.  Immerſed in the faſhionable round 
of company and diverſions, her underſtanding, 
naturally weak, was ealily dazzled by the brilliancy 
of her fituation; greedily, therefore, ſucking in 
air impregnated with luxury and extravagance, 
ſhe had ſoon no pleaſure but to vie with ſome ri- 
val in elegance, and no ambition but to exceed 
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fome ſuperior in expence. 
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The Dean of in naming Mr. Harrol for 
one of the guardians of his filece, had no other 
view than that of indulging her wiſhes by allowing 
her to reſide in the houfe of her friend: he had 
little perſonal knowledge of him, but was ſatisfied 
with the nomination,  becauſe- acquainted with his 
family, fortune, and connections, all which per- 
ſuaded' him to believe without further enquiry, 
that it was more pecuſiarly proper for his niece 
than any other he could make. ' © © 
In his choice of the other two truſtees he had 
been more prudent ; the firſt uf theſe, the honou- 
Table Mr. Delvile, was a man of high birth and 
character; the frcond, Mr, Briggs, had ſpent his 
whole life in buſineſs, in which he had already 
amaſſed an immenſe fortune, and had till no 
greater pleaſure. than that of increaſing it. From 
the high honour, therefore, of Mr. Delvile, he ex- 
pected the moſt ſcrupulous watchfulneſs that his 
niece ſhould in nothing be injured, and from the 
experience of Mr. Briggs in money matters, and 
his diligence in tranſacting bufineſs, he hoped for 
the moſt Ne mn obſervance that her fortune, 
while under his care, ſhould be turned' to the beſt 
account. And. thus as far as he was able, he had 
equally conſulted her pleaſure, her ſecurity, arid 
her, pecuniaty advantage. | | 
Mrs. Harret returned home only in time to 
dreſs for the reſt of the day., 
When Cecilia was ſummoned to dinner, ſhe 
found, beſides her hoſt and hoſteſs and Mr. Ar- 
nott, a gentleman ſhe had not before ſeen, but 
who as ſoon as ſhe entered the parlour, Mr. Hat- 
rel preſented to her, ſaying at the ſame time he 
was one of the moſt intimate of his friends. 
This gentleman Sir Robert Floyer, was about 
thirty years of age ; his face was neither remark- 
able for its beauty nor its uglineſs, but ſufficiently 
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diſtinguiſhed by its expreſſion of invincible aſſur- 
ance ; his perſon, too, though neither ſtriking for its 
grace nor its deformity, attradted notice from the 
| inſolence of his deportment. His manners, haugh- 
ty and ſupercilious, marked the high opinion he 
| cheriſhed of his own importance ; and his air and 
| .addreſs, at once bold and negligent, announced his 
| happy perfection in the character at which he aimed, 
| that of an accompliſhed man of the town. 
l The moment Cecilia appeared, ſhe became the 
| object of his attention, though neither with the look 


—— — — — 


of admiration due to her beauty, nor yet with that 


| of curioſity excited by her novelty, but with the 
| ſcrutinizing obſervation of a man on the point of 
making a bargain, who views with fault-ſecking 
eyes the property he means to cheapen. 
Cecilia, wholly unuſed to an examination ſo ſit- 
tle ceremonious, ſhrunk abaſhed from his regards: 
but his converſation was no leſs diſpleaſing to her 
than his looks; his principal ſubje &ts, which were 
horſe racing, loſſes at play, and diſputes at gaming- 
tables, gas afford her but little amuſement, be- 
cauſe ſhe could not underſtand them; and the 
epiſodes with which they were occaſionally inter- 
ſperſed, conſiſting chiefly of comparative ſtrictures 
upon celebrated beauties, hints of impending bank- 
Tuptcies, and witticiſms upon recent divorces, were 
yet more diſagreeable to her, becauſe more intelligi- 
ble. Wearied therefore, with unintereſting anec- 
dotes, and offended with injudicious ſubjects of 
pleaſantry, ſhe waited with impatience for the mo- 
ment of retiring ; but Mrs. Harrel, leſs eager, be- 
cauſe better entertained, was in no haſte to remove, 
and therefore ſhe was compelled to remain quiet, till 
they were both obliged to ariſe, in order to fulfil 
. their engagement with Mrs. Mears. 
As they went together to the houſe of that lady, 
in Mrs. Harrel's vis-a-vis, Cecilia, not doubting 
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but their opinions concerning the baronet would 
accord, inſtantly and openly declared her diſappro- 
bation of every thing he had uttered; but Mrs. 
_ Harrel, far from confirming her expectations, only 
ſaid, I am ſorry you don't like him, for he is al- 
moſt always with us. e 
Do you like him, then, yourſelf ?? 
Extremely; he is very entertaining and clever, 
and knows the world.” 1 | 
Hou judicioufly do you praiſe him Þ? cried Ce- 
cilia; and how long might you deliberate. be- 
fore you could add another word to his pane- 
gyric!” x 
Mrs Harrel, ſatisfied to commend, without even 
attempting to vindicate him, was ſoon content to 
change the ſubject; and Cecilia, though much 
concerned that the huſband of her friend had made 
ſo diſgraceful an election of a favourite, yet. hoped 
that the lenity of Mrs. Harrel reſulted from her de- 
_ to excuſe his choice, not from her own appro- 
ation. ; 


6 
e NA N . 
AN ASSEMBLY. 


NM RS. Mears, whoſe character was of that 
common ſort which renders delineation ſuperfluous, 
received them with the cuſtomary forms of good 
breeding. | 1 5 
Mrs. Harrel ſoon engaged herſelf at a card- table: 
and Cecilia, who declined playing, was ſeated next 
to Miſs Leeſon, who aroſe to return the courtefy 
ſhe made in advancing to her, but that paſt, did not 
again even look at her. 3 
Cecila, though fond of converſation and formed 
for ſociety, was too diffident to attempt ſpeaxk- 
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ing where ſo little encouraged ; they both there- 
fore, continued ſilent, till Sir Robert Floyer, Mr. 
Harref, and Mr. Arnott entered the room = 
2 and all at the ſame time advanced to Ce- 
cilia. 2 
| * What,” cried Mr, Harrel, don't you ehuſe to 
| play, Miſs Beverley ? obs 
| I flatter myfelf,” cried Mr. Arnott, © that 
| Miſs Beverley never plays at all, for then, in 
| | 2 I ſhall have the honour to reſemble 
Very ſeldom, indeed,” anſwered Cecilia, an 
conſequently very ill... | | 3 
”- 0, you muſt take a few leſſons, ſaid Mr. Har- 
rel, © Sir Robert Floyer, Lam ſure, will be proud 
* to inſtruct you.” 2 
Sir Robert, who had placed himſelf oppoſite to 
her, and was ſtaring full in her face, made a ſlight 
inclination of his head, and ſaid certainly.” - 
Il ſhould be a very unpromiſing pupil,” returned 
Cecilia, for 1 fear I ſhould not only want diligence 
to improve, but deſire.” ; 

O, you will learn better things,“ ſaid Mr. 
Harrel; we have had you yet but three days 
amongſt us, in three months we fhall ſce the 
difference. 

© I hope not,” cried Mr. Arnott, * earneſtly 
hope there will be none!“ | 8 

Mr. Harrel now joined another party; and Mr. 
Arnott ſeeing no ſeat vacant near that of Cecilia, 
moved round to the back of her chair, where he pa- 
tiently ſtood for the reſt of the evening. But Sir 
Robert ſtill kept his poſt; and till, without trou- 
bling himfelf to ſpeak, kept his eyes fixed upon the 
ſame ob Gr. ; 

Cecilia, offended. by his boldneſs, looked a 
thouſand ways to avoid him; but her embarraff- 

| ment, by giving greater play to her features, 


4 
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ſerved only to keep awake an attention which might 
= otherwife have wearied. She was almoſt tempted to 
move her chair round and face Mr. Arnott, but 
though ſhe wiſhed to ſhe her di ſapprobation of the 
Baronet, ſhe had not yet been reconciled by faſhion 
to turning her back upon the company at large, for 
the indulgence of converſing with ſome particular 
per ſon: a faſhion which to unatcuſtomed obſervers 
ſcems rude and repulſive, but which, when once 
adopted, carries with it imperceptibly its own re- 
commendation, in the eaſe, convenience and free- 
dom it promotes. tn | 
Thus difagreeably ſtationed, ſhe found but lit- 
tle aſſiſtance from the neighbourhood of Mr. Ar- 
nott, ſince even his own &fire of converfing with 
her, was ſwallowed up by an anxious and involun- 
' tary impulſe to watch the looks and motions of Sir 
Robert. . | ey 
At length quite tired of fitting; as if merely an 
object to be gazed at, ſhe determined to attempt 
entering into converſation with Miſs Leeſon. 
' The difficulty, however, was not inconſiderable 
how to make the attack ; ſhe was unacquainted 
with her friends and connections, uninformed of her 
way of life, ignorant even of the ſound. of her 
*voice, and chilled by the coldneſs of her aſpect: 
Jet, having no other alternative, ſhe was more wil- 
ling to encounter the forbidding looks of this lady, 
than to continve ſilently abaſhed under the ſcrutiniz- 
ing eyes of Sir Robert. 8 
After much deliberation with what ſubject to 
begin, ſhe remembered that Miſs Larolles had 
been 1 15 the firſt time they had met, and 
= thought it probable they might be acquainted with 
each other; and therefore, bending forward, ſhe 
= ventured to enquire if ſhe had lately ſeen that 
A wt 
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_ Miſs Leeſon in a voice alike ine xpreſſive of fa- 
tisfaction or diſpleaſure, quietly anſwered * No, 
ma' am.“ 4 | ge” ports = 
Cecilia, diſcouraged by this conciſeneſs, was a 
. few minutes filent ; but the perſeverance of Sir Ro- 
bert in ſtaring at her, excited her own in. trying to 
avoid his eyes, ſhe exerted herſelf ſo far as to add, 
Does Mrs. Mears expect Miſs Larolles here this 
_- . Mifs Leeſon, without raifing her head, gravely 
_ replied, © I don't know ma'am.%” _ 

All was now to be done over again, and a new 
ſubject to be ſtarted, for ſhe could ſuggelt nothin 
further to aſk concerning Miſs Larolles. _ 
Cecilia had ſeen little of life, but that little ſh2 had 


o 


well marked, and her obſervations had taught her 


that among faſhionable people, public places ſeemed 


a never: failing ſource of converſation and entertain- 
ment: upon this topie, therefore ſhe hoped for bet- 
: ter ſucceſs ; and as to thoſe who have ſpent mere 
time in the country than in London, no place of 
amuſement is ſo intereſting. as a theatre, ſhe 
opened the ſubject ſhe had ſo happily ſuggeſted, by 
: an enquiry whether any new play had lately come 
out? | 
| Miſs Leeſon, with the ſame dryneſs, only an- 
ſwered, © Indeed I can't tell.“ Hs 
Another pauſe now followed, and the ſpirits of 
Cecilia were confiderably dampt ; but happening 
accidentally to recolle& the name of Almack, ſhe 
preſently revived, and congratulating herſelf that 
| ſhe ſhould now be able to ſpeak of a place too fa- 
ſhionable for diſdain, ſhe heed her, in a manner 
ſomewhat more aſfured, if ſhe was a ſubſcriber to 
his aſſemblies ? 
Nee, Wan. 
Do you go to them conſtantly ?* + ih 
No, ma'am.” | 
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Again they were both ſilent. And now, tired 
of finding the ill ſuoceſs of each particular enquiry, 
ſhe thought a more general ene might obtain an 
anſwer leſs laconic, and therefore begged ſhe - 
would inform her what was the moſt faſhionable 
place of diverſion for the preſent ſeaſon ? 
This queſtion, however, coſt Miſs Leeſon no 
more trouble than any which had preceded it, for 
ſhe only replied; © Indeed I don't know. 
Cecilia now began to ſicken of her attempt, 
and for ſome minutes to give it up as hopeleſs ; . 
but afterwards when ſhe refle&ed how frivolons 
were the queſtions ſhe had aſked, ſhe felt more 
inclined to pardon the anſwers ſhe had received, 
and in a ſhort time to fancy ſhe had miſtaken con- 
tempt for ſtupidity, and to grow leſs angry with 
Miſs Leeſon than aſhamed of herſelf. 
This ſuppoſition excited. her to make yet ano- 
ther trial of her talents for converſation, and 
therefore ſummoning all the courage in her pow- 
er, ſhe modeſtly apologized for the liberty ſhe 
was taking, and then begged her permiſſion to 
enquire whether there was any thing new in the 
literary way that the thought worth recommend- 
ing ? | | 
Miſs Leeſon now turned her eyes towards her, 
with a look that implied a doubt whether ſhe had 
heard right 3 and when the attentive attitude of 
Cecilia confirmed her queſtion, ſurprize for a few 
inſtants - took place of inſenfibility, and with rather 
more ſpirit than ſhe had yet ſhewn, ſhe anſwered. 
Indeed I know nothing of the matter.” Fs 
| Cecilia was nowutterly diſconcerted ; and half 
angry with herſelf, and wholly provoked with her 
ſullen neighbour, ſhe reſolved to let nothing in fu- 
ture provoke her to a ſimilar trial with ſo unpro- 
miſing a ſubject. e * | 


She had not, however, much longer to endure 4 


the examination of Sir Robert, who being prett/ | 
well ſatisfied with ſtaring, turned upon his heel, 
and was ſtriding out of the room, when he was © 
ſtopt by Mr. Goſport, who for ſame time had i 
been watching him. 3 8 { 
Mr. Goſport was a man of good parts, and keen Mm 
ſatire : minute in his obſervations, and ironical in n 
bu efẽ8m ²' F]. ̃ PE ² tg in 
% So you don't play, Sir Rabert ?” he eried. IM !* 
©& What here? No, I am going to Brooke's.” _ if 
But how do you like Harrel's ward? You 
have taken a pretty good ſurvey of her. tl 
Why faith, I don't know ; but not much, I * 
think: ſhe's a deviliſn fine woman too; but ſhe: cl 
has no ſpirit, no life? 5 
Did you try her? Have you talked to her? Se 
% Not I, truly! | 1 : . 
2 Nay, then how do you mean to judge of 7 
7 BE NV FE | 2 
* O, faith, that's all over, now; one never ic 
thinks of talking to the women by way of trying her 
them.“ W 3 5 : 
% What other method, then, have you adopt=' > 
59 
& None! Why then how do you go on?” - d. 
„ Why they talk to us. The women take all 5 
that trouble upon themſelves now). | 4 
% And pray ho long may you have commenc- 
ed fade macaroni? For this is part of your cha- 10 
racter with which I was not acquainted. | ' - the 
« O, hang it, *tis not from ten; no it's merely I 1 
from lazineſs. Who the d will fatigue him-: 
ſelf with dancing attendance upon the women, toc 


when keeping them at a diſtance makes them 
dance attendance upon us?“, | 
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Then ſtalking from him to Mr. Harrel, he took 
him by the arm, and they left the room 

Mr. Goſport now advanced to Cecilia, — 
dreſſing her ſo as not to be heard by Miſs Leeſon, 
fſaid “ I have been wiſhing to approach you, ſomo 
time, but the fear that you are already overpo w- 
ered by the loquacity of your fair neighbour, makes 
me cautious of attempting to engage you.” ?? 

« You mean,” ſaid Cecilia, © to at y 
loquacity, and indeed its ill ſucceſs has rendered it 
ſufficientiy ridiculous.” 

Are you, then, yet to learn, v cried he, 1 that 
there are certain young ladies who make. it a rule 
never to ſpeak but to their own cronies? Of this 
claſs is Miſs Leeſon, and ?till you get into her 
particular coterie, you muſt never expect to hear 
from her a word of two ſyllables. The Ton miſſes 
as they arecalled, , who now infeſt the town, are 
in two diviſions, the bs yen and the voluble. 
The agg ao ike Leeſon, are ſilent, 
ſcornful, languid, and affected, and diſdain all 

— but with thoſe of their own ſet: the 

voluble, like Miſs Larolles, are flirting, eommu- 

nicative, reſtleſs, and familiar, and attack with- 
out the ſmalleſt ceremony, every one they think 
$ worthy their notice. But this they have in com- 
mon, that at home they think ' of nothing but 
dreſs, abroad, of nothing but admiration, and 


WE that every where they hold in peas comempt 


all but themſelves. N 

% Probably, then,“ ſaid Cecilia, 6 have paſſed | 
to night, for one of the Volubles; — all 
the advantage has been with the Supercilious, for 
I have ſuffered a total repulſe.” . 

* Are you ſure, however, you have not talked 
too well for her?? 

« O, a child of five years old ought to have 
deen whipt for not talking better ry 
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gut it is not capacity alone you) are to con- 
ſult when you talk with miſſes of the ton; were 
their underſtandings only to be conſidered, they 
would indeed be wonderfully eaſy of acceſs: in or- 
der therefore, to render their commerce ſome- MX 
what difficult, they will only be pleaſed by an ob- 
ſervance of their humours, which are ever moſt 
various and moſt exuberant, where the intellects 
are weakeſt and leaft cultivated. I have howe- 
ver, a receipt whieh I have found infallible for en- 
gaging the attention of young ladies of whatſoever. 
character or denomination.” - 

„O, then, “ cried Cecilia,“ pray favour me 
with it, for I have here an admirable opportunity 
to try its efficacy,” 

„ I will give it you,“ he anſwered, « with full 
directions. When you meet with a young lady 
who ſeems reſolutely determined not to ſpeak, or 
who, if compelled by a dire & queſtion to make 
fome anſwer, dryly gives a brief affirmative, or 
coldly a laconic negative 

A caſe in point! ” interrupted Cecilia. 

6 Well, thus circumſtanced,” he continued, 
e the remedy I have to open conſiſts of three 
topics of diſcourſe.” “ TOR 

% Pray what are they??? 

Dreſs, public places, and love: 85 

Cecilia, half ſurprized and half. diverted, wait- 
ed a fuller explanation without giving any inter- 

ruption. 

* Theſe three topics,” he continued, te are to 
anſwer three purpoſes, ſince there are no leſs than 
three cauſes from which the ſilence of young la- 
dies may proceed: ſorrow, affe ctation, and ſtu- 
padity.” - 

«© Do you, then,” cried Cecilia, give nothing 
at all to modeſty 5 
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I give much to it,” he anſwered, * as an ex- 
cuſe, nay almoſt as an equivalent for wit ; but for 
that ſullen ſilence which reſiſts all n 
modeſty is a mere pretence, not a cauſe ; 
«£ You muſt, however, be ſomewhat more ex- 
plicit, if you mean that I ſhould benefit from) your 
iurſtructions.? | 
Well then, he ee 1 le enu- 
merate the three cauſes, with directions for the 
three methods of cure. To begin with ſorrow. 
The taciturnity which . really reſults from that is 


| attended with an incurable.abſence of mind, and a 


total unconſciouſneſs of the obſervation which it ex- 
cites ; upon this occaſion, public-places may ſome- 
times be tried in vain, and ne fail PIES 
love: 
Are you WA then, ſaid. Ceeilia, wich 2 
ugh} that ſorrow has but that one ſource ?? : 
* By no means,, anſwered he, * for perhaps 
papa cnay have been angry, or mamma may have 
been croſs; a milliner may have ſent a wrong pom- 
poon, or a chaperon to an ne Anas. have been 
taken ill 


Bitter cubjecde of afiition, indeed | And are 
theſe all you allow us? 


Nay, I ſpeak but of young ladies offaſkion, 


Wand what of greater importance can befall chem? 


if, therefore, the grief of the fair patient pro- 
ceeds from papa, mamma, or the chaperon, ther 


the mention of public places, thoſe endleſs in- 


eentives of difpleaſure between the old and the 
young, will draw forth ber complaints, and her 
complaints will bring their own cure, for | thoſe 
= who lament find ſpeedy conſolation ; if the milli- 
ner has occaſioned the e, the diſcuſſion of 
dreſs will have the ſame effect; ſhould both theſe 
medicines fail, love, as reid before, will be found 


infallible, for ou will then ha eſti ated e 
You. 1 7 c ier 18 ey OL 
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ſubject of uneaſineſs which a youthful female in high 
life can experience.“ | | 
. ©. They are greatly obliged to you, cried Cecilia, 
bowing, * for granting them motives of ſorrow ſo 
honourable, and TI thank you in the name of the 
whole ſex.“ 5 Wr 1 
© You, Madam, ſaid he, returning her bow, 
are Thape an exception in the happieſt way, that 
of n no forrow at all. I come, now, to the 
ſilence of affectation, which is preſently diſcernible 
by the roving of the eye round the room to fee if it 
is heeded, by the ſedulous care to avoid an acciden- 
tal ſmile, and by the variety of diſoonſolate atti- 
tudes exhibited to the beholders. This ſpecies of 
Glence bas almoſt without exception its origin in 
the babyiſh vanity which is always gratified by 
exciting attention, without ever perceiving that it 
provokes contempt. In theſe caſes, as nature is 
wholly out of the. queſtion, and the mind. is pet 
ed againſt its own feelings, dreſs, and public pla- 


ces are almoſt certain of failing, but here again 


love is fure to vanquiſh; as ſoon as it is named, 
attention become 328 and in a ſhort time a 
ſtruggling ſimper diſcompoſes the arrangement of 
the features, and then the buſineſs is preſently 
over, for the young lady is either ſupporting ſome 
is well aware that ſhe has been cheated out of her 
Tad ſilence at all.“ vl IS 
80 much, ſaid Cecilia, for forrow and 
for affeQation. Proceed next to ſtupidity ; for 
that, in all probability, I ſhall moſt . frequently 
encounter. X W308 
That always muſt be heavy work,” returned 
he © yet the roadis plain, though it is all up hill. 


ſyſtem, or oppoſing ſome propoſition, before ſhe iſ 8 


Love, here, may be talked of without exciting . 


any emotion, or provoking any reply, and dreſs 
may be dilated upon without producing any other 
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effect than that of attracting a vacant ſtare; but 
public places are indubitably certain of ſucceſs. 
Dull and heavy characters, incapable of animation 
from wit-or en reaſon, becauſe unable to keep 

pace with them, and void of all internal ſources of 
entertainment, require the ſtimulation of ſhew, 
glare, noiſe and buſtle to inte reſt or awaken them. 
Talk to them of ſuch ſubjects, and they adore you; 
no matter whether you paint to them joy or hor- 
tor, let there but be action, and they are content; 
2 battle has charms for them equal to a coronation, 
and a funeral amuſes them as much as a wedding.” 
Il I am much obliged to you,“ ſaid Cecilia, 
ſmiling, © for theſe inſtructions; yet I muſt con- 
feſs I know not how upon the preſent occaſion to 
make uſe of them : public places I have already 
tried, but tried in vain ; dreſs I dare not mention, 
as I have not yet learned its technical terms. —? 
Well but,” interrupted he, © be not deſpe- 
rate; you have vet the third topic Be 
1 2 that,” returned ſhe, laughing. © I leave to 
you! kth | 
Pardon me, cried he © love is a ſource of 
loquacity only with yourſelves : when it is ſtarted 
by men, young ladies dwindle into mere liſteners. 
Ws Simpering liſteners, I confeſs ; but it is only with 
one another that you will diſcuſs its merits.? 
At this time they were interrupted by the ap- 
WE proach of Miſs Larolles, who trjpping towards 
yg Cecilia, exclaimed, Lord, how glad I am to ſee 
Hou! So you would not go to the auction? Well, 
Hou had a prodigious loſs, I aſſure you. All the 
ardrobe was ſold, and all Lady Belgrade 's trin- 
ets. I never ſaw ſuch a colleQion of ſweet things 
amy k life. I was ready to ery that I could not 
pid pr half an hundred of them. I declare I was 
Pt in an agony the whole morning. I would 
ot baut have been there I" the world, Poor La- 
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dy Belgrade ! you really can't conceive how I'was 
ſhocked for her. All her beautiful things ſold for 
almoſt nothing. I aſſure you if you had ſeen how 
they went you would have loſt all patience, It's a 
thouſand pities you were not there.“ , 
On the contrary,? ſaid Cecilia, I think I had 
a very fortunate eſcape, for the loſs of patience, 
without the acquiſition of the trinkets, would have 
been rather mortifying.” 5 
« Yes,' ſaid Mr. Goſpert, but when you have 
lived ſome time longer in this commercial city, 
you will find the exchange of patience for morti- 
fication the moſt common and conſtant traffic 
among its inhabitants.” | 


- Ig 


Pray have you been here long?“ cried Miſs 
Larolles, for I have been to twenty places, 
wondering I did not meet with you before. But 
-whereabouts is Mrs. Mears? O, I ſee her now 
I'm ſure there's no miſtaking her; I could know 
Her by. that old red gown half a mileoff. . Did 


you ever ſee ſuch a frightful thing in your life? {i 
And it's never off her back. I believe ſhe ſleeps 
in it. I am ſure I have ſeen her in nothing elſe 


all winter. It quite tires one's eye. She's a 


monſtrous thocking dreſſer. But do you know, 
I have met with the moſt provoking thing in the 


world this evening? I declare it has made me 
quite ſick, I never was in ſuch a paſſion in my 
| life. You can conceive nothing like it.“ 
© Like what?“ cried Cecilia, . © your 
paſſion, or your provocation? be 
Why [Il tell you what it was, and then you 
ſhall judge if it was not quite paſt endurance 
Lou muſt know I commiſſioned a particula! 
friend of mine, Miſs Moffat, to buy me a trim- 
ming when ſhe went to Paris; well ſhe ſent it 
me over about a month ago by Mr. Meadows, and 
1; the ſweeteſt thing you ever ſaw in you, life; 
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but I would not make it up, becauſe there was not 
a creature in town, ſo I thought to bring it 
vut quite "new in about a week's. time, for you 
know any thing does tiff after Chriſtmas. '. Well, 
to night at mg 1 Jane Dranet's, who ſhould L 
meet but Mifs Moffat | She had been in town 
ſome days, but ſo monſtrouſſy engaced, I could 
never find her at home. Well, I was quite 
delighted to ſee her, for you muſt know ſhe's 
a prodigious favourite with me, ſo I ran up to 
her in a gfeat hurry to ſhake hands, and what do 
ou think was the firſt thing that ſtruck my eyes ? 
Why juft ſuch a trimming as my own, upon a 
naſty odious gown, and half dirty ! Can you con- 
ceive any thing ſo diſtreſſing? I could have cried 
with pleaſure? ö 1 
Why ſo?? faid Cecilia, If her trimming 
is dirty, yours will look the more delicate? 
© © lord, but it's making it ſeem quite an old 
thing ! half the town will get ſomething like it. 
And J quite ruined myſelf to buy it. 2 2 
1 don't think any thing was ever half ſo mortify- 
ing. It diſtreſſed me ſo 1 could hardly ſpeak to 
her. If ſhe had ſtayed a month or two longer 
] ſhould not have minded it, but it was the cruel- 
leſt thing in the world to come over juſt now. I 
wiſh the cuſtom · houſe- oſficers had kept all her 
cloaths till ſummer.“ pies „ 
The with is tender, indeed,” ſaid Cecilia, 
* for a particular friend. 
Mrs. Mears now riſing from the card-table, 
nts Larolles tript away te pay her compliments 
to her. Jabra tet) of hea! 
Here, at leaft? eried Cecilia, no receipt 
feems requiſite for the cure of ſilence l I would 
have Miſs Larolles be the conſtant companion of 
Miſs Leeſon: they could not but agree admirably, 
ſince that ſupercilious * lady ſeems deters 
3 
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mined never to ſpeak, and the voluble Miſs La- 
rolles never to be filent. Were each to borrow 
ſomething of the other, how greatly would bath 
Riener 5 * 
. © The compoſition would ſtill be a forry one, 
anſwered Mr. Goſport, for I believe they are 
equally weak, and equally ignorant; the only 
difference is, that one, though ſilly, is quick, the 
other, though deliberate, is ſtupid. Upon a ſhort 
acquaintance, that heavineſs which leaves to others 
the whole weight of diſcourſe, and whole ſearch 
of entertainment is the moſt fatiguing, but, upon a 
longer intimacy, even that is leſs irkſame and leſs 
offenſive, than the flippancy which hears nothing 
but itſelf,” . 5 | 
Mrs Harrel aroſe now to depart, and Cecilia, 
net more tired of the beginning of the evening 
than entertained with its concluſion, was handed 
to the carriage by Mr. Arnott, | 


0-20: 4-430 
A BreakrFasT. 


Tus next morning, during breakfaſt, a ſer- 
vant acquainted Cecilia that a young gentleman 
was in the hall, who begged to ſpeak with her. 
She defired he might be admitted; and Mrs, Har- 
rel, laughing, aſked if ſhe ought not to quit the 
room; while Mr. Arnott, with even more than 
his uſual gravity, directed his eyes towards the 
door to watch who ſhould enter. 250 
Neither of them, however, received any ſatis- 
faction when it was opened, for the gentleman 
who made his appearance was unknown to both: 
but great was the amazement of Cecilia, 


— 
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though little her emotion, when ſhe faw Mr. 
Morrice ! . (+: 1 122 4 Ann p 
He came forward with an air of the moſt pro- 
found reſpe& for the company in general, and 
obſequiouſly advancing to Cecilia made amearneſt 
enquiry into her health after her journey, and 
koped ſhe had heard good news from her friends 
in the country. _ | 1 | 

Mrs. Harrel, naturally coneluding both from 
his viſit and behaviour, that he was an acquain- 
tance of ſome intimacy, very civilly offered 
him a feat and ſome breakfaſt, which, very 
frankly, he accepted. But Mr. Arnott, who al- 
ready felt the anxiety of a riſing paſſion, which 
was too full of veneration to be ſanguine, looked 
at him with uneaſineſs, and waited. his departure. 
with impatience. x . | 
Tec lia began to imagine he had been commiſ- 
ſioned to call upon her with ſome meſſage from 
Mr. Monckton; for ſhe knew not how to ſuppoſe 
that metely and accidentally having ſpent an hour 

or two in the ſame room. with her, would: autho- 
rize a viſiting acquaintance. Mr. Morrige, how- 
ever, had a facility the moſt happy of reconcil- 
mg his pretenſions te his inchaation. ; and there- 
fore ſhe ſoon found that the pretence ſhe had 
ſuggeſted appeared to him unneceſſary. To lead, 

however, to the ſubje@ from which ſhe expected 
his excuſe, ſhe enquired how long he had left 
Suffolk ? = * 

© But yeſterday noon, ma'am,” he anſwered, 
© or I ſhould certainly have taken the liberty te 
wait upon you before? 1 | 

Cecilia, who had only been perplexing herſelf ' 
to deviſe ſome reaſon why he came at all, now 
looked at him with a grave ſurprize, which 
would totally. have abaſhed a man whoſe. courage 
had been leſs, or 2 expectations had been 

$4 4 
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greater; but Mr. Morrice, though he hazarded 
every danger upon the flighteſt chance of hope, 
knew too well the weakneſs of his claims to be 
eonfident of ſucceſs, and had been too familiar 
with rebuffs to be much hurt by receiving them. 
Hie might poſſibly have ſomething to gain, but he 
Knew he had nothing to loſe. 

© I had the pleaſure,” he continued, * to leave 
a our friends well, except poor Lady Marga- 
ret, and ſhe has had an attack of the afthma ; 
yet ſhe would niet have a phyſician, though Mr. 

onekton would fain have perſaaded her; how- 
ever, I believe the old lady knows better things.“ 
And he looked arehly at Cecilia: but perceiving 
| hat the inſinuation gave her nothing but diſguſt, 
he changed his tone, and added, It is amazing 
how well they live together; nobody would ima- 
gine the diſparity in their years. Poor old lady! 
Mr. Monckton will really have a great loſs of her 
when ſhe dies ba LE 

© A loſs of her!“ repeated Mrs. Harrel, I am 
ſure ſhe is an exceeding ill natured old woman. 
"When TI lived at Bury, I was always frightened 
out of my wits at the fight of her.” ; 

Why indeed, ma*am:” ſaid Morrice, * I muſt 
own her appearance is rather againſt her; I had 
myſelf a great averfion to her at firſt fight. But 
the houſe is chearful ; very chearful; I hike to 
ſpend a few days there now and then of all things. 
Miſs Bennet, too, is agreeable enough, and“ 

Miſs Bennet agreeable cried Mrs, Harrel, 1 
think ſhe's the moſt odious creature 1 ever knew 
in my life; a naſty, ſpiteful old maid P 

Why indeed, ma'am, as you ſay,” anſwer- 
ed Morrice; * ſhe is not very young; and as to 
her temper I confeſs I know very little about it ; 
and Mr. Monckton is likely enough to try it, for 
he is pretty ſevere.“ | 
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Mr. Monckton,* cried. Cecilia, extremely 
provoked ut hearing him cenſured by a man ſhe 
thought highly honoured in. being permitted to 
approach him, whenever I have been his gueſt, 
has merited from me nothing but praiſe and gra- 
titude.“ | 1 

O, cried Morrice eagerly, there is not a 


more worthy man in the world ! he has ſo much 


wit, ſo much politeneſs} I don't know a more 
charming man any where than my friend Mr. 
Monekton. - | = 

Cecilia, now perceiving that the opinions of her 
new acquaintance were as pliant as his bows, 


determined to pay him no further attention, and 
| hoped by ſitting ſilent to force from him the bu- 


ſineſs of his viſit, if any he had, or if, as ſne now- 
ſuſpected, he had. none, to. weary him into a 
retreat. a 0% | 
But this plan, though it would have fucceeded 
with herſelf, failed with Mr. Morrice, who to 
a ſtock of good humour that made him always 
ready to oblige others, added an equal portion of 
inſenſibility that hardened him againſt all indigni- 
ty. Finding, therefore, that Cecilia, to whom 
his viſit was intended, ſeemed already ſatisfied with 
its length, he prudently forbore to torment her; 
but perceiving that the lady of the houſe was 
more acceſſible, he quickly made a transfer of his 
attention, and addreſſed his difeourſe to her with 
as much pleafure as if his only view had been to. 
fee ber, and as much eaſe as it he had known her 
al nm . Point | | 
With Mrs Harrel this conduct was not inju- 
dicious; ſhe was pleaſed with his aſſiduity, amuſ- 
ed'with his vivacity, and ſufficiently ſatisfied with: 
his underſtanding. They converſed, therefore, 
upon pretty equal terms, and neither of them 
were yet tired, when my were interrupted by 
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Mr. Harrel, who came into the room to aſk if 
they had ſeen or heard any thing of Sir Robert. 


33 


Floyer ? | 
| N No,“ anſwered Mrs. Harrel, nothing 
all. ä 0 | | 
* wiſh he was hanged,” returned he, for 
he has kept me waiting this hour. He made me 
Promiſe not to ride out till he called, and now 
he'll ſtay till the morning is over.” | 
Pray where does he live, Sir?“ cried Mor- 
rice, ſtarting from his ſeat.” | | 

In Cavendiſh-ſquare, Sir?” anſwered Mr. 
Harrel, looking at him with much ſurpriſe. 
Not a word more ſaid Morrice, but ſcampered 
out of the room. | | 55 

Pray who is this Genius ?? cried Mr. Harrel, 
© and what has he run away for?“ 

Upon my word I know nothing at all of 
him,” ſaid Mrs. Harrel; © be is a viſitor of 
Miſs Beverley's.“ | | | 
And I, too,“ ſaid Cecilia, might almoſt 
equally diſclaim all knowledge of him; for though 
I once ſaw, I never was introduced to him.” 

She then began a relation of her meeting him 
at Mr. Monckton's houſe, and had hardly con- 
cluded it, before again, and quite out of breath, 
he made his appearance. | 

© Sir Robert Floyer, Sir,“ ſaid he to Mr. Har- 
rel, will be here in two minutes.“ | 

© I hope, Sir, ſaid Mr. Harrel,“ you have not 
given yourſelf the trouble of going to him?? _. 
No, Sir,” it has given me nothing but plea- 
ſure 3 a run theſe oold mornings is the thing I 
like beſt.“ | | 
Sir you are extremely good,“ ſaid Mr. Har- 
rel, but 1 had not the leaſt intention of your 
taking ſuch a walk upon my account.“ 
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He then begged him to be ſeated, to reſt him- 
ſelf, and to take ſome refreſnment; which civi- 
lities he received without ſerup lee. 

But, Miſs Beverley,” ſaid Mr. Hartel, turning 
ſuddenly to Cecilia, you don't tell me What you 
think of my friend?“ Wa By ee Bn 

What friend Sir??? | , 

Why, Sir Robert Floyer ; I obſerved he ne- 
ver quitted you a moment while he ſtayed at Mrs. 
Mears's.“ W 7 * 

* His ſtay, however, was too ſhort,“ ſaid Ce- 
cilia, to allow me to form a fair opinion of 
him.“ £58 

© But perhaps,” cried. Morrice, it was long 
enough to allow you to form a fou one.” 

Cecilia could not forbear laughing to hear the 
truth thus n blundered out; but Mr. 
Harrel, looking very little pleaſed, ſaid, © Surely 
you can find no fault with him.? he is ojig of the 
moſt faſhionable men I know.” | 
My finding fault with him: then,” ſaid Ceei- 
lia, will only farther prove what I believe is al. 
ready pretty evident, that L am yet a novic? in the 
art of admiration.” | | 2 

Mr. Arnott, animating at this fpeech, glided 
Behind her chair, and ſaid, F knew you could 
not like him! I knew it from the turn of your 
mind ;———-| knew it even from your counte-- 

Nance. | ö | 1 

Soon after, Sir Robert Floyer arrived. 3 
I You are a pretty fellow, an't you,” cried Mr. 
Harrel, to keep me waiting ſo long ?” 1 

* I could not come a moment ſooner ; I hardly 


expected to get here at all, for my horſe has been. 
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ſo confounded mallive I could not tell how to get 
him along.” 

Do you come on horſeback 1 the Areets, 
Sit Robert?“ aſked Mrs. Harrel. _ 
8 dometimes; when I am lazy. But what 
the d is the matter with him don't know ; 
he has ſtarted at every thing. I ſuſpe& there _ 

been ſome foul play with him“ 
© Is he at*the * Sir? cried Morrice. Fn 
© Yes,” anſwered Sir Robert. | 
© Then PI tell you what's the matter with him 


in a minute;' and away again ran Morrice. 


* What time did you get off laſt night, Har- 


rel?“ ſaid Sir Robert. 


Not very early; but you were too much en- 


gaged to miſs me. By the. way,” lowering his 
voice, what do you think I loſt ?? 


© I can't tell indeed, but I know what I gain- | 


ed: I have not had ſuch a run of luck this win- 


ter. 


They then went up to a window to carry on 
their inquiries more privately. 

At the words what do you think I ft, Cecilia, 
half ſtarting, caſt her eyes uneaſily upon Mrs. 


Harrel, but perceived not the leaſt change in her 
countenance, Mr. Arnott, however, ſeemed as 


little ry as herſelf, and from a 1 ſenſa- 
* ooked anxiouſſy at his ſiſter. 
Morrice now returning, called Out, He's 


had a fall I aſſure you 

« Curſe him Y cried Sir Robert, « what ſhall 
I donow ? he coſt me the d | and alb of mo- 
ney, and I have not had him a twelvemonth. 
Can you lend me a | horſe for this morning, Har- 
rel!“ 

No, I have not one that will do for you- | 


. muſt ſend to Aſtley,” 
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Who can I ſend? John mult take ,care of 
hin”. 5 | ah 
© Pt go, Sir,“ cried Merrice, if you'll give me 
the commiſſon,* 1 

© By no means, Sir, faid Sir Robert, I can't 
think of giving you ſuch an office.” | 
© [t is the thing in the world I like beſt,” an- 

ſwered he ; © underſtand horſes, and had rather 
goto Aſtley's than any where,” 

The matter was now ſettled in a few minutes, 
and having received his directions, and an invita- 
tion to dinner, Morrice danced off, with an heart 
yet lighter than his heels. -- 

Why, Mifs Beverley, ſaid Mr. Harreh 
© this friend of yours is the moſt obliging gen- 
tleman I ever met with; there was no avoiding 
aſking him to dinner.“ | End Lig 
"XY Mae, however, ſaid Cecilia, who 
was involuntarily diverted at the ſucceſsful offici- 
ouſneſs of her new acquaintance, * that if you 
receive him henceforth us your gueſt, he obtains 
admiſſion through his own merits, and not through 
my intereſt.“ EW; | 

At dinner, Merrice who failed not to accept 
the invitation of Mr. Harrel, was the gayeſt, and 
indeed the happieſt man in the company ; the 
effort he had made to faſten himſelf upon Cecilia 
as an acquaintance, had not, it is true, from her- 
ſelf met with much encouragement ; but he knew 
the chances were againſt him when he made the 
trial, and therefore the proſpect of gaining ad- 
miſſion into ſuch a houſe as Mr. Harrel's was not 
.only ſufficient to make amends for what ſcarcely 
amounted to a diſappointment, but a ſubje& of 
ſerious comfort from the credit of the connection, 


and of internal exultation at his own management 
and addreſs, —_ | 


ble character, and of a 
and benignant: his principles and blameleſs con- 
duct obtained the univerſal eſteem of the world, 
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In the evening, the ladies, as uſual, went to a 
private aſſembly, and, as uſual, were attended to 
it by Mr, Arnott. The other gentlemen had en- 
gagements elſewhere. 5 Ny 


c H AP. VII. 


A PRoOjJE er. 


DEVERAL days paſſed on merely in the ſame 


manner; the mornings were all ſpent in goſſiping, 
ſhopping, and dreſſing, and the evenings were 
regularly- appropriated to public places, or large 
parties of company. e 

Meanwhile Mr. Arnott lived almoſt entirely in 
Portman-ſquare ; he flept, indeed, at his own 
lodgings, but he boarded wholly with Mr. Har- 
rel, whoſe houſe he never for a-moment quitted 


till night, except to attend Cecilia and his ſiſter 


in their viſiting and rambles. nh 
Mr. Arnott was a young man of unexceptiona- 
iſpoſition mild, ſerious 


but his manners, which were rather too preciſe 
* - 3 * P ' , 
Joined to an uncommon gravity of countenance 


and demeanour, made his ſociety rather permitted 


as a duty, than ſought as a pleaſure. 
The charms of Cecilia had forcibly, ſuddenly 


and deeply penetrated his heart ; he only lived in 


her preſence, away from her he hardly exiſted : 
the emotions ſhe excited were rather thoſe of ado- 
ration than love, for he gazed upon her beauty 
till he thought her more than human, and hung up- 
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on her accents till all ſpeech ſeemed impertinent to 
him but her own. Yet ſo ſmall were his expec- 
tations of ſucceſs, that not even to his ſiſter did 
he hint at the ſituation of his heart : b in an 
eaſy acceſs to her, he contented himſelf with ſee- 
ing, hearing and watching her, beyond which 
bounds he formed not any plan, and ſcarce in- 
dulged any hope. a | 
| Sir Robert Floyer, too, was a frequent viſitor 
in Portman-ſquare, where he dined almoſt daily. 
Cecilia was chagrined at ſeeing ſo much of him, 
and provoked to find herſelf almoſt conſtantly the 
object of his unreſtrained examination; ſhe was, 
however, far more ſeriouſly concerned for Mrs. 
Harrel, when ſhe diſcovered that this favourite 
friend of her huſband was an unprincipled ſpend- 
_ thrift, and an extravagant gameſter, for as he was 
the inſeparable companion of Mr. Harrel, ſhe 
dreaded the conſequence both of his influence and 
his example. 2 
She ſaw, too, with an amazement that daily 
increaſed, the fatigue, yet faſcination of a life of 
Pleaſure : Mr. Harrel ſeemed to conſider his own 
houſe merely as an Hotel, where at any hour 
of the night he might diſturb the family to claim 
admittance, where letters and meſſages might be 
left for him, where he dined when no other din- 
ner was offered him, and where, when he made 
an appointment, he was to be met with. His 
lady, too, though more at home, was not there- 
fore more ſolitary ; her acquaintance were nu- 
merous, expenſive and idle, and every moment 
not aQually ſpent in company, was ſcrupulouſly 
1 to making arrangements for that pur- 
poſe. 5 

In a ſhort time Cecilia, who every day had 
hoped that the next would afford her greater ſa- 
tisfaction, but who every day found the preſent no 
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better than the former, began to grow weary of 
eternally running the ſame rounds, and to ſeken 
at the ickſome repetition of 3 yet un- 
intereſting diſſipation. She ſaw nobody ſhe wiſhed 
to ſee, as ſhe had met with nobody for whom ſhe 
could care; for though ſometimes thofe with 
whom ſhe mixed appeared to be amiable, ſhe 
knew that their manners, like their perſons, were 
in their beſt array, and therefore ſhe had too much 
underſtanding to judge decifively of their charao- 
ters. But what chiefly damped her hopes of 
forming a friendſhip with any of the new acquain- | 
tance to whom ſhe was introduced, was the ob» 
ſervation ſhe herſelf made, how ill the coldneſs of 
their hearts accorded with the warmth. of their 
profeſſions ; upon every firſt meeting, the civilt- 
ties which were ſhewn her, flattered her into 
believing ſhe' had excited a partiality that a very 
little time would ripen into affection; the next 
meeting commonly confirmed the expectation; 
but the third, and every future one, regularly de- 
ſtroyed it. She found that time added nothing 
to their fondneſs, nor intimacy to their ſincerity ;. 
that the intereſt in her welfare which appeared. to 
be taken at firſt ſight, ſeldom, with whatever rea- 
fon, encreaſed, and often without any abated ; 
that the diſtinQion ſhe at firſt met with, was no- 
effuſion of kindneſs, but of curioſity, which is. 
ſcarcely ſooner gratificd' than ſatiated; and that 
thoſe who lived always the life- into which ſhe had 
only lately been initiated, were as much haraſſed 
with it as herſelf, though leſs ſpirited to relin- 
quiſh, and more helpleſs to better it, and: that 
they coveted nothing but what was new, be- 
cauſe they had experienced the inſufficiency of 
whatever was familiar. | LY 
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-- She began now to regret the loſs ſhe fuftained 
in quitting the neighbourhood, and being deprived 
the converfation. of Mr. Monckton, and yet more 
earneftly to miſs the aſfection and figh for the fo- 
ciety of Mrs. Charlton, the lady with whom ſhe 
had long and happily reſided at Bury; for ſhe was 
very ſoon. compelled to give up all expectation of 
renewing the felicity of her earſier years, by being 
reſtored to the friendſhip of Mrs. Harrel, in whom 
ſhe had miſtaken the kindnefs of childiſh intima+» 
cy for the ſincerity of choſen affeQtion ; and though 
the ſaw her credulous error with mortification 
and diſpleafure, ſhe regretted it with tenderneſs 
and ſorrow, * What at laſt, cried ſhe, * is hu- 
man felicity ? who has tafted, and where is it to 
be found? If I, who to others, ſeem marked out 
for even a partial pofſ ſton of it,—diſtinguiſhed 
by fortune, careffed by the world, brought into- 
the circle of high life, and ſurrounded with ſplen- 
dor, ſeek without finding it, yet loſing, ſcarce 
know how I miſs it l? Et SD 
Aſhamed upon reflection to believe ſhe was 
conſidered as an objeQ of envy by ethers, while 
repining and diſcontented herſelf ſhe determined 
no longer to be the only one inſenſible to the bleſ- 
fings within her reach, but by projeQting and 
adopting ſome plan of conduct, better fuited to 
her taſte and feelings than the frivofous inſipidity 
of her preſent life, to make at once a more 
fpirited and more worthy uſe ofthe affluence, free- 
dom and power which the poſſeſſed, - 
A ſcheme of happineſs at once rational and re- 
fined, ſoon preſented itſelf to her imagination. She 
pur poſed, for the baſis: of her plan, to become 
miſtreſs of her own time, and with this view, to 
drop all idle and unintereſting aequaintance, who 
while they contribute neither to uſe nor pleaſure, 
make ſo large a part of the community, that they 
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may properly be called the underminers of ex- 
iſtenee: ſhe could then ſhew ſome taſte and diſ- 
eernment in her choice of friends, and ſhe reſoly)- 
ed toſeleQ ſuch only as by their piety could clevate 
her mind, by their knowledge improve her under- 
ſtanding, or by their accompliſhments.aad manners 

delight her: affections. This regulation; if ſtrictly 

adhered to would ſoon relicye her from the fa- 
tigue of receiving many viſitors, and therefore ſhe . 
might have all the leifure ſhe could deſire for the 
purſuit of her favourite ſtudies, muſic and read- 


me f harris 
Fadia thus from her own eſtimation of human 
perfection, culled whatever was nobleſt for her ſo- 
ciety, and from her own ideas of ſedentary enjoy- 
ments, arranged the occupations of her hours of 
folitude, ſhe Ee fully ſatisfied with the portion of 
happineſs which her ſcheme promifed: to herſelf, 
and began next to conſider what was due from 
her to the world. | | RA 
And not without trembling did ſhe then look 
forward to the claims which the ſplendid income 
ſhe was ſoon to poſſ:ſs would call upon her to 
diſcharge. A ftrong ſenſe of duty, a fervent de- 
fire. to ad right, were the ruling characteriſtics 
of her mind: her affluence ſhe therefore conſi- 
dered as a debt contracted with the poor, and 
her independence as a tie upon her liberality to 
pay it with intereſt. 4350 8 
Many and various, then, foothing to her ſpirit 
and grateful to her ſenſibility, were the ſcenes 
which her faney delineated; now ſhe ſupported 
an orphan, now ſoftened the ſorrows of a widow, 
now ſnatched from iniquity the feeble trembler 
at poverty, and now reſcued from ſhame the 
proud ſtruggler with diſgrace. The proſped at 
once exalted her hopes, and enraptured her ima- 
gination; ſhe regarded herſelf as an agent of 
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Charity, and already in idea anticipated the re- 
wards of a: good and faithful delegate : ſo animat- 
ing are the deſigns of difintereſted benevolence ! 
ſo pure is the bliſs of intellectual phitanthropy ! 
Not immediately, however, could this plan be 
put in execution ; the ſociety ſhe meant to form 
could not be ſelected in the houſe of another, 
where, though to ſome ſhe might fhew a prefe- 
rence, there were none ſhe could rejeQ : nor had 
ſhe yet the power to indulge, according to the 
munificence of her wiſhes,: the extenſive genero- 
ſity ſhe projeQed : theſe purpoſes demanded an 
houſe of her own, and the unlimited diſpoſal of 
her fortune, neither of which ſhe could claim till 
ſne became of age. That period, however, was 
only eight months diſtant, and fhe pleaſed herſelf 
with the intention of meliorating her plan in the 
mean time, and preparing to put it in practice. 
Bui though, in common with all the race-of 
ſtill- expecting man, ſhe looked for that happinefs 
in the time to come which the preſent failed to 
afford, ſhe had yet the ſpirit and good ſenſe to 
determine upon making every effort in her power, 
to render her immediate way of life more uſeſul 
and contented, -- _ u n e 
Her firſt wiſh therefore, now, was to quit the 
houſe of Mr. Harrel, where ſhe neither met with 
entertainment nor inſtruction, but was perpetually 
mortified by ſeeing the total indifference of the 
friend in whoſe ſociety ſhe had hoped for nothing 
but affe@tion:; 3s 5 Ht re 
The will of her uncle, though it obliged her 
while under-age to live with one of her guardi- 
ans, left her at liberty to chuſè and to change 
amongſt them according to her wiſhes or conve- 
nience ; ſhe determined, therefore, to make a 
viſit herſelf to each of them, to obſerve their 
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manners and way of life, and then, to the beff 
of her judgment, deeide with which ſhe could be 
moſt eontented: reſolving, however, not to hint 
at her intention till it was ripe for execution, 
and then honeſtly to confefs the reaſons of her 
de bad i them hack. of 
She had acquainted them b of her jour: 
to town the — after her arrival. 8 
almoſt an entire ſtranger to each of them, as ſhe 
bad not ſeen Mr. Briggs fince ſhe was nine years 
old, nor Mr, Delvile within the time ſhe could 
remember. ry 
The very morning that ſhe had fettled her 
proceedings for the arrangements of this new plan, 
ſhe intended to requeſt the uſe of Mrs. Harrel's 
carriage, and to make, without delay, the viſits 
_ preparatory to her removal: but when ſhe en- 
tered the parlour upon a ſummons to breakfaſt, 
' her eagerneſs to quit the e way, for the 
preſent, to the pleaſure ſhe felt at the ſizht of 
Kar Monekton, who was juſt arrived from Suf- 
folk. N N f 
She expreſſed her ſatisfaction in the moſt lively 
terms, and ſcrupled not to tell him ſhe had not 
once been ſo much pleafed fince her journey to 
2 except at her firſt meeting with Mrs. Har- 
N = E 
Mr. Monckton, whoſe delight was infinitely 
ſuperior to her own, and whoſe joy in ſeeing her 
was redoubled by the affectionate franknefs of 
her reception, ſtifled the emotions to which her 
fight gave rife, and denying himſelf the ſolace of 
expreſſing his feelings, ſeemed much lefs charmed 
than herſelf at the meeting, and ſuffered no word 
nor look to efcape him beyond what could be au- 
thorized by friendly civility. e 
He then renewed with Mrs. Harrel an acquain- 
tance which had been formed before her mar- 


* 
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riage, but which ſhe had dropt when her diſtance 
from Cecilia, upon whoſe account alone he had. 
thought it worth cultivation, made it no longer 
of uſe to him. She afterwards introduced her 
brother to him; and a converſation very intereſt-. 
ing to both the ladies took place, concerning ſeve- 
ral families with which they had been formerly 
connected, as well as the neighbourhood at large 
in which they had lately dwelt 

Very little was the ſhare taken by Mr. Arnott 
in theſs accounts and enquiries ; the unaffected 
joy with which Cecilia had received Mr, Monck- 
ton, had ſtruck him with a ſenſation, of envy as 
involuntary as it was painful: he did not, indeed, 
ſuſpe& that gentleman's ſecret views: no reaſon 
for ſuſpicion was obvious, and his penetration 
ſunk not deeper than appearance; he knew, 
too, that he was married, and therefore no jea- 
louſy occurred to him; but ſtill ſhe had ſmiled 
upon him [—and he felt that to purchaſe for 
himſeH a ſmile of ſo much ſweetneſs, he would 


have ſacrificed almoſt all elſe that was valuable to 
him upon earth. 5 


With an attention infinitely more accurate, Mr. 
Monckton had returned his obſervations. The 
uneaſineſs of his mind was apparent, and the 
anxious watchfulneſs of his eyes plainly manifeſted 
uhence it aroſe. From a fituation, indeed, which 
permitted an intercourſe the moſt conſtant and 
unreſtrained with ſuch an object as Cecilia, no- 
thing leſs could be expected, and therefore he 
conſidered his admiration as inevitable; all that 
remained to be diſcovered, was the reception it 
had met from his fair enflaver. Nor was he here 
long in doubt; he ſoon ſaw that ſhe was not mere- 
ly 2 from all paſſion herſelf, but had ſo little 
watched Mr. Arnott as to be unconſcious ſne had 
inſpired any. 88 | 5 
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Yet was his own ſerenity, though apparently un- 
moved, little leſs diſturbed in ſecret than that 
of his rival ; he did not think him a formidable 
candidate, but he dreaded the effeRs of intimacy, 
fearing ſhe might firſt grow accuſtomed. to his at- 
tentions, and then become pleaſed with them : he 
apprehended, alſo, the influence of his ſiſter, and 
of Mr. Harrel in his favour; and though he had 
no difficulty to perſuade himſelf that any offer he 
might now make would be rejected without heſt- 
tation, he knew too well the inſidious properties 
of perſeverance, to ſee him, without inquietude, 
ſituated ſo advantageouſly. 

The morning was far advanced before he took 
leave, yet he found no opportunity of diſcourſing 
with Cecilia, though he impatiently defired to ex- 
amine into the ſtate of her mind, and to diſcover 
whether her London journey had added any freſh 
difficulties to the ſucceſs of his long concerted 
ſcheme. But as Mrs. Harrel invited him to din- 
ner he hoped the afternoon would be more pro- 
pitious to his wiſhes. | 
' Cecilia, too, was eager to communicate to him 
her favourite project, and to receive his advice 
with reſpect to its execution. She had Jong been 
uſed to his counſel, and ſhe was now, more than 
ever ſolicitous to obtain it, becauſe ſhe conſidered 
him as the only perſon in London who was inte- 
reſted in her welfare. _ 5 | 

He ſaw, however, no promiſe of better ſucceſs 
when he made his appearance at dinner time, for 
not only Mr. Arnott was already arrived, but Sir 
Robert Floyer, and he found Cecilia ſo much the 
object of their mutual attention, that he had ſtill 
leſs chance than in the morning of ſpeaking to her 
unheard. BD 
Vet was he not idle; the ſight of Sir Robert 
gave abundant employment te his penetration, 
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which was immediately at work, to diſcover the 
motive of his viſit: but this with all his ſagacity, 
Was not eaſily decided; for though the conſtant 
direction of his eyes towards Cecilia, proved, at 
leaſt, that he was not inſenſible of her beauty, his 
careleſsneſs whether or not ſhe was hurt by his 
examination, the little pains' he took to converſe 
with her, and the invariable aflurance and negli- 
gence of his manners, ſeemed ſtrongly to demon- 
ſtrate an indifference to the ſentiments he inſpir- 
ed, totally incompatible with the ſolicitude of af- 
ſection. . 
In Cecilia he had nothing to obſerve but what 
his knowledge of hor character prepared him to 
expect, a ſhame no leſs indignant than modeſt at 
the freedom with which ſhe ſaw herſelf ſurveyed. 
Very little, therefore, was the ſatisfaction which 
this dil procured him, for ſoon after dinner the 
ladies retired; and as they had an early engage- 
ment for the evening, the gentlemen received no 
ſummons to their tea-table. But he contrived, 
before they quitted the room, to make an ap- 
pointment for attending them the next morning to 
a rehearſal of a new ſerions Opera. RE: 
He ſtayed not after their departure longer than 
_ decency required, for too much in earneſt was his 
preſent purſuit, to fit him for ſuch converſation as - 
the houſę in Cecilia's abſence could afford him. 
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Tur next day between eleven and twelve 
clock, Mr. Monckton was again in Portman- 
ſquare; he found as he expected, both the ladies, 
and he found, as he feared, Mr. Arnott prepare d 


TC . ˙ 


to be of their party. He had, however, but little 
time to repine at this intruſion, before he was diſ- 
turbed by another, for, in a few minutes, they 
were joined by Sir. Robert Floyer, who alſo de- 
elared his intention of accompanying them to the 
Haymarket. . 


fhould be too late for the overture :- they were, 
therefore, quitting the breakfaſt room, when they 
were ſtopt by the appearance of Mr. Morrice. 
The ſurpriſe which the fight of him gave to 
Mr. Monckton was extreme ; he knew that he 
was unacquainted with Mr. Harrel, for he remem- 
bered they were ſtrangers to each other when 
they lately met at his houſe ; he concluded, there- 
fore, that Cecilia was the object of his viſit, but he 
eould frame no conjecture under what pretence. 


The eaſy terms upon which he ſeemed with all 


the family by no means diminiſhed his amazement ; 
for when Mrs. Harrel expreſſed ſome concern that 
ſhe was obliged to go out, he gaily begged her not 
to mind him, aſſuring her he could not have ſtay- 
ed two minutes, and promiſing, unaſked, to call 


again the next day: and when ſhe added, We 


would not hurry away ſo, only we are going to a 
rehearſal of an Opera, he exclatmed with quick- 
neſs, © A rehearſal !—are you really? I have a 
great mind to go too? 

Then, perceiving Mr. Monckton, he bowed to 
him with great reſpe&, and enquired, with no 
little ſolemnity, how he had left lady Margaret, 
hoped ſhe was perfectly recovered from her late 
indiſpoſition, and aſked ſundry queſtions with re- 
gard to her plan for the winter. 


- 


This diſceurſe was ill conſtrued for rendering 


his preſence deſirable to Mr. Monckton; he an- 


Mr. Monckton, to diſguiſe his chagrin, pre- . 
tended he was in great haſte to ſet off, leſt they 


| 


Nr 
ſwered him him very dryly, and again preſſed their 
departure. Es 1 y 8 
O, &ried Morrioe, there is no occaſion for 

ſuch haſte ; the rehearſal does not begin till die.? 
© You are miſtaken, Sir ſaid Mr; Monekton; 
© it is to begin at twelve o'clack.* 8 
0 ay, very try, ee Morrice ; I ad 
forgot the dances, an ſuppoſe they are to be 
rehearſed firſt. Pray Miſs Beverley, did you ever 
ſee any dancesrehearſed ? . 

© No Sit.“ 3 3 

© You'll be exccſſively entertained, then, I 
aſſure you. It's the moſt comical thing in the 
world to ſee thoſe ſignores and ſignoras cutting; 
capers in a morning. And the figurant; will di- 
veft you beyond meaſure ; you never ſaw ſuch 4 
abby Tet in your life; but the moſt amuſing 
thing is to look in their faces, for all the time they 
are ſumping and ſkipping about the ſtage as if they 
could not ſtand Ai for joy, they look as ſedate 
and as diſmal as if they were ſo many undertakers 
men, Ly FEEL | 

© Not a word againſt dancing l' cried Sir Ro- 
bert, it's the only thing carries one to the Opera; 
and I am ſure it's the only thing one minds at it.” 
The two ladies were then handed to Mrs. Har- 
rel's vis-a-vis ; and the gentlemen, joined without 
further ceremony by Mr. Morfice, followed them 
to the Haymarket. V 
The rehearſal was not begun, and Mrs. Harrel 
and Cecilia ſecured themſelves a box upon the 
ſtage, from which the gentlemen of their party 
took care not to be very diſtant. | 
They were ſoon perceived by Mr. Goſport, who 
inſtantly entered into converſation with Cecilia. 
Mie Larolles, who with ſome other ladies'6atme 
ſoon after into the next box, looked out to courteſij 
"_ 2 her uſual readineſs, at Mrs, Harrel, 
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but took r.ot any notice of Cecilia, though ſhe 
made the firſt advances. n | 


What's the matter now?“ cried Mr. Goſ- 
. have you affronted your little pratling 
riend ?? ' 2, "I 


Not with my own knowledge ;* anſwered 
Cecilia; © perhaps ſhe does not recolle& me. 

- Juſt then Miſs Larolles, tapping at the door, 
came'in from the next box to ſpeak to Mrs. Har- 
rel; with whom ſhe ſtood chatting and. laughing 


ſome minutes, without ſeeming to perceive that 
Cecilia was of her party, 


* 


Why what have you done to the poor girl ? 
whiſpered Mr. Goſport'; -* did you talk more 
than herſelf when you ſaw her laſt ?? 

Would that have been poſſible ?? cried Ceci- 
lia; © however I till fancy ſhe does not know 
me.“ | 5 | 80 
She then ſtood up, which making Miſs Larolles 
involuntarily turn towards her, ſhe again courtſi- 
ed; a civility which that young ally Farce deign- 
ed to return before, bridling with an air of reſent- 
ment ſhe haſtily looked another way, and then, 
nodding good humouredly at Mrs. Harrel, hurried 
back to her party. | " #4 

Cecilia, much amazed, ſaid to Mr. Goſport, 
< See now how great was our preſumption in 
ſuppoſing this young lady's loquacity always at our 
devotion 1 | | 

Ah madam Y cried he laughing, there is 
no permanency, ns conſiſtency in the world ! no, 
not even in the tongue of a voluble I and if that 

fails upon what may we depend ? LS 
But ſeriouſſy, ſaid Cecilia, © I am ſorry 
have offended her, and the more, becauſe I ſo litile 
know how, that I can offer no apology,” 


Will you appoint me your envoy ? ſhall 1 
demand the cauſe of theſe hoſtilities ?? 
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She thanked him, and he followed Miſs La- 


rolles : who was now addreſſing herſelf with great 


earneftneſs to Mr. Meadows, the gentleman with 
whom ſhe was converſing when Cecilia firſt ſaw 
her in Portman-ſquare. He ſtopt a moment to let 
her finiſh her ſpeech, which, with no little ſpirit, 


ſne did in theſe words, I never knew any thing 
like it: in my life; but I ſhan't put up with ſuch. 


airs, I aſſure her l ph 
Mr. Meadows made not any other return, to her 


harangue, but ſtretching himſelf with a ay wg 


ſmile and yawning : Mr Goſport, therefore, ſeiz- 


ing the moment of ceſlation, ſaid Miſs Larolles, 


I hear a ſtrange report about you.“ 


© Do you ?? returned ſhe, with quickneſs, 


« pray what is it? ſomething monſtrous imper- 
tinent, I dare ſay, —however, I aſſure you it i'n't 
true.“ | | 


* Your aſſurance, cried he, © carries con- 
vition indiſputable, for the report was that you 


had left off talking.“ 


O was that all” cried ſhe, difappointed, 
thought it had been ſomething about Mr. 
Sawyer, for I declare I have been plagued ſo about 


him, I am quite ſick of his name.“ 


* 


And for my part, 1 never heard it ſo fear | 


nothing from me upon bis account.” 7258 
Lord! Mr. Goſport, how can you ſay ſo? 


I am ſyre you muſt know about the feſtino that ; 
night, for it was all over the town in a moment.“ 


s What fcſtino ?? 


Well only conceive how provoking I- why, 
I know nothing elſe was talked of for a month !?- 
Lou are moſt formidably ſtout this morning! 
it is not two minutes ſince I ſaw you fling the 


gauntlet at Miſs Beverley, and yet you are already 


prepared for another antagoniſt” 
| = "WS 
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* O. as to Miſs Beverley, I muſt really beg 
f im- 


you not to mention her; ſhe has behaved 
pertinently, that 1 don't intend ever to ſpeak to 
her again? | . 

Why, what has ſhe done?“ 5 1 

O ſhe's been ſo rude you've no notion. I'll 
tell you how it was. You muſt know I met her 
at Mrs. Harrel's the day ſhe came to town, and 
the very next morning I waited on her myfelf, for 
would not ſend a ticket, beeauſe I * wiſked 
to be civil to her; well, the day after, ſhe never 
came neat me, though I called upon her again ; 
however, I did not take any notice of that; but 
when the third day came, aud I found ſhe had not 
even ſent me a ticket, I thought it monſtrous ill- 
bred indeed; and now there has paſt more than a 
week, and =; ſhe has never called : ſo I ſuppoſe 
ſhe don't like me; fo I ſhall drop her acquain- 
tance.” | 5 


Mr. Gofport, fatisfied now with the ſubje& of | 


her complaint, returned to Cecilia, and informed 


her of the heavy charge whieh was brought againſt 
her. 5 
© Tarn glad, at leaſt, to know my orime,” ſaid 


ſhe, for 6fherwiſe I ſhonld certainly have ſin- 
ned on in ignorance, as I muſt confefs I never 


thought of returning her viſits : but even if I 
had, I ſhould not have ſuppoſed I had yet loſt 
much time.“ n PE TT 

e beg your pardon there,” faid Mrs. Ftarret ; 
a firſt vifit ought to be returned always by the 


third day.“ 


„Then have F ah. unanſtw erable excuſe,” ſaid 
Cecilia, * for I remember that on the third day 1 


ſaw her at your houſe,” | | 


O that's nothing at all to the purpoſe ; you 
ſhould have waited upon her, or ſent her a ticket, 
juſt the ſame as if you had not ſeen her. 
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The overture was now begun, and Cecilia de- 
clined any further converſation. This was the firſt 
Opera ſhe had ever keard, yet ſhe was not wholly a 
ſtranger to Italian compoſitions, baving aſſiduouſly 
ſtudied muſic from a natural ſove of the art, attended 
all the beſt concerts her neighbourhood afforded, 
and regularly received from London the works of 
the beſt maſters. But the little ſkill ſhe had thus 
gained, ſerved rather to increaſe than to leſſen the 
ſurpriſe with which ſhe heard the preſert perform- 
ance, — a ſurpriſe of which the diſcovery of her 
own ignorance made not the leaſt part. Uncon- 
ſcious from the little ſhe had acquired how much 
was to be learnt, ſhe was aſtoniſhed to find the in- 
adequate power of written muſic to convey any iden- 
of vocal abilities: with juſt knowledge enough 
therefore, to underſtand ſomething of the di fficulties, 
and feel much of the merit, ſhe gave to the whole 
Opera an avidity of attention almoſt painful from 
its own eagerneſs. e >> PO" 300 

But both the ſurpriſe and the pleaſure which ſhe 
received from the performance in general, were 
faint, cold and languid, compared to the ſtrength 
of thoſe emotions when excited by Signor Pac- 
chierotti in particular ; and though not half the ex- 
ceflencies 15 that ſuperior ſinger were neceſſary 
either to amaze or charm her unaccuſtomed ears, 
though the refinement of his taſte, and maſterly 
originality of his genjus, to be praiſed as they de- 
ſerved, called for the judgment and . ol 
profeſſors, yet a natural love of muſic in ſome 
meaſure ſupplied the place of cultivation, and whax 
ſhe could neither explain nor underſtand, ſhe could 
feel and enjoy. 6 
Ihe opera was Artaſerſe ; and the pleaſure ſhe 
received from the mufic was much augmented by 

her previous acquaintance with that intereſting 
D 3 
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drama; yet, as to all noviciates in ſciegce, whate- 
ver is leaſt complicated is moſt. pleaſing; fl. found 
herſelf by nothing ſo deeply impreſſed, as by the 
plaintive and beautiful ſimplicity with which Pac» 
| chierotti uttered the aſſecting repetition of ſano in- 
| mcente / his voice, always either ſweet or impaſſi- 
oned, delivered thoſe words in a tone of ſoftneſs, 
pathos, and ſenſibility, that ſtruck her with a ſen- 

fation not more new than delightful. - 

But though ſhe was, perhaps, the only perſon 
zhus aftoniſhed, ſhe was by no means the only one 
enraptured ; for notwithſtanding ſhe was too ear- 
neſtly engaged to remark the company in general, * 

| me could not avoid taking notice of an old gen- 
tleman who ſtood by one of the fade ſcenes, againſt 
| which he leancd hig head in a manner that con- 
f cealed his face, with an evident de ſign to be wholly 
| abſorbed in liſtening: and during the ſongs of Pac- 
chierotti he ſighed ſo deeply that Cecilia, ſtruck by 
his uncommon ſenſibility to the power of muſic, in- 
voluntarily watched him, whenever her mind was 
fuſficiently at liberty to attend to any emotions but 
its own. och ES 

As ſoon as the. rehearſal was over, the gentle- 
menof Mrs. Harrel's party crowded before her box.; 
and Cecilia then perceived that the perſon whoſe 
muſical enthuſiaſm had excited her curioſity, was the 
ſame old gentleman whoſe extraordinary behaviour 

had ſo much ſurpriſed her at the houſe of Mr. 
Monckton Her deſire to obtain ſome information 
concerning him again reviving, ſhe was beginning 
to make freſh enquiries, when ſhe was interrupted 
by the approach of Captain Areſp yy. 

That gentleman, advancing to her with a ſmile 
of the extremeſt felf-complacency, after hoping, 

| in a low voice, he had the honour of ſeeing her 
well, exclaimed, < How wretchedly empty is 


PWW 
the town f petrifying to a degree ! I believe you dp 


not find yourſelf at preſent ob/ed? by too much 


. 


At preſent, 1 believe the contrary \ cried Me. 
Goſport. | 


c Really ! ſaid the captain, unſuſ] picious of his 


fneer, I proteſt I have hardly ſeen a ſoul. Have 


you tried the Panthgon yet, ma"am ?? 

No Sir.“ 2 ; 
Nor I; 1 don't know whether people go 

there this year. It is not a favourite ſpeacle withs 


me; that ſitting to hear the mufic is a horrid bore. 3 
Have you done the Feſtino the honour to lock in 


there yet? ̃ | ; 
Permit me, then, to have the honour to beg 
you. will try it.” | 3 
O, ay, true,” cried Mrs. Harrel; I have 
really uſed 20 very ill about that; 1 ſhould have 
got you in for a ſubſeriber : but Lord, I have done 
nothing for you yet, aud you never put me in 


mind. There's the ancient muſic, and Abel's con- 


cert ;—as to the opera, we may have a box be- 
tween us but there's the ladies concert we muſt 
try for 3 and there O Lord, fifty other places 
we muſt think of l!!! 48H 

Oh times of folly and diſſipation !” exclaimed x 
voice at a diſtance; Oh mignens of idlencfs and 
luxury } What next will ye invent for the perdition 
of your time! How yer further wilt ye proceed in 
the annthilation- of virtue l' 8 

Every body ſtared; but Mrs. Harrcl coolly ſaid, 
Dear, it's only the man-hater ' 

The man-hater?” repeated Cecilia, who found 
that the ſpeech was made by the object of her 


former curioſity is that the name by which he 


is known ?? 
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He is known by fifty names,” ſaid Mr. oe 
ton; his friends gall him the meraliſt; 
young ladies the crazy-man ; the macaranies, - 
lere; in ſhort, he is called by any and every name 
but his own.“ 

He is a moſt petri "ng wretch, I do aſſure you r 
ſaig the captain; I am gb/ed# by him partout; if 
had known he had heen * near, | ould certainly 
ha ve ſaid nothing.” : 

That you have done ſo well, cried Mr. Goſ- 
port, that if yon had known it the whole time, 
you could have dane it no better.” : 

The captain, Who had not heard this peceb, 
which was rather made at him than to him, conti: 
nued his addreſs to Cecilia ; Give me leave to 
have the honpur of hoping you intend to honour 
our ſelect maſquerade at the Pantheon with your 
preſcnce. We ſhall haye but 500 tickets, and the 
zubſeription will only be three guineas and an half. 

Oh objeQs of penury and want l again exclaim- 
ed the ineognito; Oh vaſſals of famine and diſe 
trefs ? Come and liſten to this wantonnefs of 
wealth ! Come, naked and breadleſy as ye are, and 
learn how that money is conſumed which to you 
might bri bes and food ! | 

That ftrange wretch,* ſaid the captain, ought 
really to be — ned z I have had the honour to be 
degout? by him ſo often, that I think him quite ob- 
noxious. I make it quite a principle to ſeal up my 
lips the moment I perceive him. 

Where is it then,“ ſaid Cecilia, c chat you 
have ſo often met him? 

O0, anſwered the captain, * portal there 
is no greater bore ghout town. But the time 1 
found him moſt petrifying was onee when I hap- 
pened to have the honour of danein ng wn a very 
young lady, who was but juſt come from a beard- 
e and whoſe funds had done me the 
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honour to fix upon me the /principle of firſt 
bringing her out: and while Iwas doing mon poſ- 
_ fible for killing the time, he game up, and in his 
particular manner, told her I haꝙ no meaning in 
any thing I ſaid | I muſt own I never felt more 
75; A to be enrag# with a perſon j in years in my 

Mr. Arnott now brought the ladjes word that 
their carriages were ready, and they quitted their 
box: but as Gecilia had never before ſeen the in- 
terior parts of the theatre, Mr. 'Monekton, hoping 
while they loitered to have an opportunity of 
iaking with ber, aſked Morrigqe why he did not 

AAS, the liens £ Morrice always happy in being 

yed, declared it Was juſt the thing ty liked 
be, _ d begged rmiſſion ti do ihe - honours to 

Mes. Harrel, who, ever eager ia the ſearch of 
amuſement, willingly acceptod his offer, 

They all, therefore, marched upon the mage, 
tbeir own party now being the oy one that te- 
mained. 

« We ſhall make a triumphal entry here, oriedl 
Sir Robert Floyer ; the very tread gf the ſtage 
half tempts me to turn Aor. 

„Fou are a rare man,” ſaid Mr. - Goſport, 
if, at your time of life, that 1s a turn nat al- 
ready taken.” | 
My tune of life , repeated he 'F what do 
you 77 by that? do you take me for an old 
man} 

© No, Sir, but I take you to be paſt chil thood, 
and conſequently to have ſerved your apprenticg- 
ſhip to the actors you have mix d with ont the 

great ſtage of the world, and fer fome years . | 
caſt to have ſet up for yourſell. PETE” 

Come,“ cried Morrice, let's have A rte 
ſpouiing; twill make us warm.“ ö 2 
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© Yes, ſaid Sir Robert, © ifwe ſpout to an 
animating object. If Miſs Beverley will be Juliet 
1 am Romeo at her ſervice.” 3 5 
At this moment the incognito, quitting the cor- 
ner in which he had planted himſelf, came ſud- 
denly forward, and ſtanding before the whole 
group caſt upon Cecilia a look of much compaſ- 
ſion, and called out, Poor ſimple victim! haſt 
thou already ſo many purſucrs ? yet ſeeſt not that 
thou art marked for ſacrifice! yet knoweſt not 
that thou art deſtined for prey 
Cecilia, extremely ſtruck by this extraordinar 
addreſs, ſtopt ſhort and looked much diſturbed; 
which when he perceived, he added, Let the 
danger, not the warning affect you ! diſcard the 
ſycophants that ſurround you, ſeek the virtuous, 
relieve the poor, and ſave yourſelf from the im- 
pending deſtruction of untecling proſperity!' 
Having uttered theſe words with yehemence 
and authority, he ſternly paſſed them, and diſap- 
| peared. | IP 1 
a Cecilia, too much aſtoniſhed for ſpeech, ſtood 
for ſome 1ime immoveable, revolving in her mind 
various conjectures upon the meaning of an ex- 
Hortation fo ſtrange and ſo urgent. EY 
Nor was the reſt of the company much leſs diſ- 
compoſed: Sir Robert, Mr. Monckton, and Mr. 
Arnott, each conſcious of their own particular 
plans, were: each apprehenſive that the warning 
ointed at himſelf: Mr. Goſport was offended at 
E included in the general appellation of ſyeo- 
phants; Mrs. Harrel was provoked at being inter- 
rupted in her ramble; and Captain Areſby, ſick- 
ened at the very fight of him, retreated the mo- 
ment he came forth. 1 
For heaven's ſake, cried Cecilia, when 
ſcmewhat recovered from her conſternation, * who 
can this be, and what ean he mean? You, Mr. 
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Monckton muſt 2 know ſomething of him; 


it was at your houfe I firſt ſaw him“ 

© Indeed, anſwered Mr. Monckton, * I knew. 
almoſt nothing of him then, and I am but little 
better informed now. Belfield picked him up 
ſomewhere, and deſired to bring him to my bouſe : 
he called him by the name of Albany : I found 
him a moſt extraordinary character, and Belfield, 
who is a worſhipper of originality, was very fond 
of him.” L | 

He's a deviliſh crabbed old fellow,” cried Sir 
Robert, and if he goes on much longer at this: 


confounded rate, he ſtands a very fair Qance of” 


gctting his ears cropt.” | k 

© He is a man of the moſt ſingular coxduA I 
have ever met with,” ſaid Mr. Goſport; © he 
ſecms to hold mankind in abhorrence, yet he is 
never a moment alone, and at the fame time that. 
he intrudes himſelf into all parties, he aſſociates: 
with none: he is commonly a ſtern and ſilent ob- 
ſerver of all that paſſes, or when he ſpeaks, it is 
but to utter fome ſentence of rigid morality, or 
ſome bitterneſs of indignant reproof.” | 
The carriage was now again announced, and. 
Mr. Monckton taking Cecilia's hand, while Mr. 
Morrice ſecured ol 
Harrel's, Sir Robert and Mr. Goſport made their 
bows and departed. But though they had now 


qmnitted the ſtage, and arrived at the head of a. 


ſmall ſtair caſe by which they were to deſcend out- 
of the theatre, Mr. Monckton, finding all his: 


tormentors retired, except Mr. Arnott, whom he 


hoped to elude, could not reſiſt making one more 


attempt for a few moments converſation with Ce- 


cilia ; and therefore, again applying to Morrice, 
he called out, © I don't think you have ſhewn the: 


ladies any of the contrivances behind the ſcenes, | 
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imfelf the honour of Mrs.., 
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* True,” cried Morrice, * no more T have 
ſuppoſe we go back?“ | 
. © I ſhall like it vaſtly,” ſaid Mrs. Harrel ; and 
back they returned. | © 

Mr. Monckton now ſoon found an opportunity 
to ſay to Cecilia. Miſs Beverley, what I forefaw 
has exaQly come to paſs ; you are ſurrounded by 
ſelfiſh deſigners, by intereſſed double minded peo- 
ple, who have nothing at heart but your fortune, 
and whoſe mercenary views, if you are not guard- 
ed againſt them 8 

Here a loud ſcream from Mrs. Harrel inter- 
rupted his ſpeech; Cecilia much alarmed, turn- 
ed from him to enquire the cauſe, and Mr. Mônck- 
ton wag obliged to follow her example: but his 
mortification was almoſt intolerable when he ſaw 
that lady in a violent fit of laughter, and found 
her ſcream was only occaſioned by ſeeing Mr. 
Morriee in his diligence to do the bonours, pull 
upon his own head oneof the ſide ſcenes ! 

There was now no poſſibility of prepoſing any 
farther delay; but Mr. Monckton, in attending 
the ladies to their carriage, was obliged to bave 
recourſe to his utmoſt diſcretion and forbearance, 
in order to check his defire of reprimanding Mor- 
rioe for his blundering eftciouſneſs. 

* Drefling, dining with company at home, and 
then going out with company abroad, filled up, 
as uſual, the reſt of the day. 


ar 


A SUPPLICATLION. : 
Th E next morning Cecilia, at the repeated 


M monſtrances of Mrs. Harrel, conſented to call 
upon Miſs Larolles. She felt the impraQuicability 
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of beginning at preſent the alteration in her way 
of life ſhe had projected, and therefore thought 
it moſt expedient to aſſume no ſingularity till her 
independeacy ſhould enable ber to ſupport it with. 
. conſiſtency ;; yet greater than ever was her internal 
eagerneſs to better ſatisfy her inclination and her 
conſcience in the diſpoſition of her time, and the 
diſtribution of her wealth, ſinee ſhe. had heard 
the emphatic ws. of her unknown Mentor, 
Mrs. Harrel declined accompanying her in this 
viſit, becauſe ſhe had appointed a ſurveyor to 
bring a plan for the inſpection of Mr. Harrel and 
herſelf, of a ſmall temporary building to be ereQ- 
ed at Violet-bank, for the purpoſe o! performing 
pays in private the enſuing Eaſter. 1 
en the ſtreet door was opened for her to get 
into the carriage, ſhe was ſtruck with the appear- 
ance of an elderly woman who was ſtanding at 
ſome diſtance, and ſeemed ſhivering with cold, 
and who, as ſhe deſoended the ſteps, joined ber 
hands in an act of ſupplication, and advanced 
nearer to the carriage. ' + . 
Cecilia ſtopt to look at her: her drefs though 
parſimonious, was too neat for a beggar, and it 
confidered a moment what ſhe could offer her. 
The poor woman continued to move forward, but 
with a ſlowneſs of pace that indicated extreme 
weakneſs; and, as ſhe approached and raiſed her 
head, ſhe exhibited a countenance ſo wretched, 
and a complexion ſo fickly, that Cecilia was im- 
preſſed with horror at the ſight. E 
With her hands ſtill joined, and a voice that 
ſeerged fearful of its own ſound, Oh madam, 
ſhe cried, © that you would but hear mel? 
Hear you !* repeated Cecilia, haſtily fecling 
for her purſe, © moſt certainly; and tell me how 
1 ſhall aſſiſt you ?? | e BULLS: 4 


- 
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' © Heaven bleſs you for ſpeaking ſo kindly, ma- 
dam l' eried the woman. with a voice more aſ- 
ſured ; © I was ſadly afraid you would be angry, 
but I ſaw the carriage at the door, and I thought 
I would try; for T could be no. worſe ; and diſtreſs 
madam, makes very bold.” 

Angry!“ ſaid Cecilia, taking a crown from 
her purſe, © no indeed - who could fee ſuch. 
wretchedneſs,, and feel any thing but pity l' 
Oh madam)? returned the poor woman, I 
could almoſt cry to hear you talk ſo, though I ne- 
ver thought to cry again, fiucel left it off for my 
poor Billy l' | 

© Have you then, loſt a ſon?” , 

* Yes,. madam ; but he was a great deal too 
good to live, ſo I have quite left off grieving for 
kim now.” | | 

Come in good. woman,” ſaid Cecilia, it is 
too cold to ſtand here, and you. ſtem half ſtary- 

d already: come in, and let me have ſome talk 
th you.” - 
She then gave orders. that the carriage ſhould be 
driven round the ſquare till ſhe was ready, and, 
making the woman follow her into a pariour, de- 
fired to know what ſhe ſhould do for her; chang- 
ing, while ſhe ſpoke, from a movement of enereaſ- 
ing compaſſion, the crown which ſhe held in her: 
hand for double that ſum. Bs | 
© You can do every thing, madam,” ſhe an- 
ſwered, © if you will but plead for us to his ho- 
nour ; he little thinks of our diſtreſs, becauſe he 
has been afflicted with none himſelf, and I would 
not be ſo troubleſome to kim, but indeed, indeed, 
madam we are quite. pinched for wamP _ 

Cecilia, {truck with the words he little thinks of 
dur Pep becauſe he has been affiifled. with nue 
himſelf, felt again aſhamed of the ſmallneſs of her 
intended donation, and taking from. her purſe an- 
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other balf guinea, ſaid, will this aſſiſt you? 
Will a guinea be ſufficient to you for the pre- 
. 3 . f 

© I humbly thank you, madam,” ſaid the 
95 eurteſying low, © ſhall I give you a re- 
ceipt! 8 

5 A receipt?“ cried Cecilia with emotion, 
© for what? Alas, our accounts are by no means 
balanced | but I fhall do more for you if 1 find 
you as deſerving an object as you ſeem to be.“ 

* You are very good, madam ; but I only 
meant a receipt in part payment.“ | 
© Payment, for what? I don't ' underſtand 

ou.? ; 05 
l © Did his honour never tell you, madam, of 
our account?“ 7 

What account ?? . 05 

Our bill, madam, for work done to the new 
Temple at Violet-Bank : it was the laſt great work 
my poor huſband was able to do, for it was there 
he met with his misfortune.” heh 

* What bill? What misfortune?” cried Ce- 
cilia; © What had your huſband to do with 
Violet-Bank ?? | | 
He was the carpenter, madam. I thought 
| 7 might have ſeen poor Hill the carpentcr 
there.” obey | | | 

© No, I never was there myſelf. Perhaps ye 
miſtake me for Mrs. Harrel 0 en 
| a * ſure, madam, a'n't you his honour”s 
ady ?“ 

No. But tell me what is the bill?” 

is a bill, madam, for very hard work, for 
work, madam, which I am ſure will coſt my hufe 
band his life; and though I have been after his 
honour night and day to get it, and ſent him let- 
ters and petitions' with an account of our misfor- 
tunes, I have never received fo much as a ſhilling ! 
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and gow the ſervants won't even let me wait in the 
hall to ſpeak to him. Oh mad am | you who ſeem 
ſo good, plead to his honour in our behalf! tell 
him my poor huſband cannot live] tell him my 
children are ſtarving! and tell him my poor Billy 
that uſed to help to keep us, is dead, and that all 
the work I can do by myſelf is pot enough to 
maintain us Þ | 

s Good heaven Þ cried Cecilia, extremel 
moved, * is it then your own money for which 
you ſue thus humbly ?? 
| © Yes, madam, for my own juſt and honeſt 
9 as his honour knows and will tell you him- 
„ 5 

* Impoſſible l' eried Cecilia, © he cannet, know 
it; but I will take care he ſhall ſoon be informed 
of it. How much is the bill, 3 

* Twor-and tweny pounds, madam.”  , 

What no more!? 3 8 
Ab, madam, you gentlefolks little think how 
much that is to poor people ! A hard working fa- 
mily, like -mine, madam with the help of 200. 
will go on for a long while quite in paradiſe,” _ 
Poor worthy woman ' cried Cecilia, whoſe 
eyes were filled with tears of compaſſion, if 200. 
will place you in paradiſe, and that 20/, only your 
Juſt right, it is hard, indeed, that you ſheuld be 
kept without it; eſpecially when your debtors are 
too: affluent to miſs it. Stay here a few moments, 
and I will -bring you the money immediately, 

Away ſhe flew, and returned to the breakfaſt- 
room, but found there only Mr. Arnott, who 
told her that Mr. Harrel was in the library, with 
his ſiſter, and ſome gentlemen, Cecilia briefly re- 
Jated her buſineſs, and begged he would inform 
Mr. Harrel ſhe wifhed to ſpeak to him dircaly. 
Mr Arnott ſhook his head, but obeyed, 

They returned together immediately. 
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. 5 Miſs Beverley,“ cried Mr. Harrel, gaily, © 1 
am glad you arc not gone, for we want much to 
eonſylt with you, Will you come up ſtaits? 

- # Preſently,” anſwered ſhe ; © but firſt 1 muſt 
ſpeak to you about a poor woman with whom [ 
have accidentally been talking, who has begged 
with me to intercede with you to pay « little debt 
that ſhe thinks you have forgotten, but that pro- 
bably you have never heard mentioned.“ 

alt cbt ?* cried he, with an iumediate ohange 
of eauntenanes, * 10 whom : A 

Her name, I think, is Hill; ſhe is wife to the 
carpenter: you employed about a new Temple at 
Violet-Bank* - 

O what—what that woman? - Well, well, 
I'll ſee ſhe ſhall be paid. Come, let us go to the 
library. 

* What, with my commiſſion ſo ill eventos? 
I promiſed to Funn for her to have the money 
dire ly. 

Pho, pho, there's no /ſach hurry 1 don't 
know what I have done with her bill. | 
© TH run and get another.” 
O upon no account | She may ſend another 
in two or three days. She deſerves to wait a 
twelvemonth for her i impertinence in troubling you 
at all about it.“ 
That was entirely accidental; but indeed you 
muſt give me leave to perform my promiſe and 
plead Pr her. It muſt be almoſt the ſame to you 
whether you pay ſuch a trifle as 20/. now, or a 
month hence, and to this poor woman, the dif- 
ference ſeems little ſhort of life or death; for ſhe 
tells me her huſband is dying, and her children are 
half famiſhed, and though ſhe looks an object of 
the cruelleſt want and diſtreſs derne, — 
to be their W ſupport.“ 
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0, cried Mr. Harrel, laughing, what 2 
diſmal tale has ſhe been telling you! no doubt ſhe 
ſaw you were freſh from the country! But if you 
give credit to all the farragoes of theſe trumpery 
impoſtors, you will never have a moment te Tour” 
ſelf, nor a guinea | in your purſe.” 

© This woman, anſwered Cecilia, * cancrot be 
an impoſtor, ſhe carries marks but too evident 
and tov dreadful in her countenance of the ſuffer- 
ngs which ſhe relates.“ 

O, returned he, when you know the town 
better, you will ſoon ſee through tricks of this 
fort ; a fick-huſband and five ſmall children are 
complaints fo ſtale now, that they ſerve no other | 
purpoſe i in the world but to make a joke? = 

© Thoſe, however, who can laugh at them 
muſt have notions of merriment very different to 
mine. And this poor woman, whoſe cauſe | have 
ventured to undertake, had ſhe no family at all, 
muſt ſtill and indiſputably be an obje & of pity her- 
ſelf, for ſhe is ſo weak ſhe can hardly crawl, and 
ſo pallid, that ſhe ſeems already half dead.” | 

All impoſition, depend upon it! The mo- 
ment ſhe is out of your fight, her complaints will 
vaniſh? 

* Nay, fir,” cried Cecilia, a little impatiently, 
there is no reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch deccit, ſince: 
| ſhe does not come hither as a heggar, however 
well the ſtate of beggary may accord with her po- 
verty : ſhe only folicits the payment of a bill, and 
if in that there is any fraud, nothing can be ſo 
eaſy as detection.“ 

Mr. Harrcl bit his lips at this ſpeech, and for 
fome inſtants looked much. diſturbed : but ſoon re- 
covering himſelf, he negligently ſaid, © Pray how 
did ſhe get at you?“ 

I met her at the ſtreet door. But tell me, is 
not her bill a juſt one?“ 
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1 I cannot ſay: I have never had time to look 
at it.” | 

© But you know who the woman is, and that 
her huſband worked for you, and therefore that in 
all probability it is right,— do you not? 
| © Yes, yes, I know who the woman is welt 
enough; fhe has taken care of that, for ſhe has 
peſtered me every day theſe nine months. 
Cecilia was ſtruck dumb by this ſpeech: hither- 
to ſhe had ſuppoſed that the diſſipation of his life 
kept him ignorant of his own injuſtice ; but when 
ſhe found he was ſo well informed of it, yet, with 
ſuch total indifference could ſuffer a poor woman 
to chim a juſt debt every day for nine months 
together, ſhe was ſhocked and aſtoniſhed beyond 
meafure. I hey were both ſome time ſilent, and 
then Mr. Harrel, yawning and ſtretching out his 
arms, indolently. aſked, * Pray why does not the 
man come himſelf ?? _ , 
Did 1 not tell you,” anſwered Cecilia, ſtaring 
at ſo abſent a queſtion, * that he was very ill, and 
unable even to work ?? 

Well, when he is better,” added he moving 
towards the door, * he may call, and 1 will talk 
to himſelf? | 

Cecilia all amazement at this unfreling behnvi- 
our, turned inyoluntarily' to Mr. Arnott, with 
a countenance that appealed for his aſſiſtance ; but 
Mr. Arnott hung his head, aſhamed to meet her 
eyes, and abruptly left the room. 

Mean time Mr. Harrel, half turning baak!, 
though without looking Cecilia in the face, care» 
leſsly ſaid, * Well, won't you come 

No, ſir, anſwered ſhe coldly. | 
He then returned to the hbrary, leaving her 0 
equally diſpleaſed, ſurpriſed and diſconeerted at 
the converſation which had juſt paſſed between 
them. God heaven, cried . ſhe to herſelf, 
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"gs what cruel inſenſibility | to fuffer 
a wretched family to ſtarve, from an obſtinate de- 


termination to alert that they can li ve! to diſtreſs 


the poor by retaining the recompence for which 
alone they labour, and which at laſt they muſt 
have, merely from indolence, forgetfulneſs, or 
inſolence ! O hew little did my uncle know, how 
little did J imagine to what a guardian I was in- 
truſted !' She now felt aſhamed even to return to 
the poor woman, though ſhe reſolved to do all in 
her power to ſoften her diſappointment, and re- 

But before ſhe had quitted the room, one of the 
ſervants came to tell her that his maſter begged the 
honaur of her company up ſtairs. © Perhaps he 
Telents l' thought ſhe; and pleaſed with the hope, 
readily obeyed the ſummons. ry 

dhe found him, his lady, Sir Robert Floyer, 


and two other gentlemen, all earneſtly engaged in 


an argument over a large table, which was covered 
with plans and elevations of ſmall buildings. 

Mr. Harrel immediately addreſſed her with an 
air of vivacity and faid, You are very good for 
caming; we can ſettle nothing without your ad- 
vice: pray look at theſe different plans for our 
theatre, and tell us which is the beft.* 

Cecilia advanced not a ſtep: the fight of plans 
for new edifices when the workmen were yet un- 
paid for old ones; the cruel wantonneſs of raiſing 
freſh fabrics of expenſive luxury, while thoſe ſo 
lately built had brought their neglected labourers 
to ruin, excued an indignation ſhe ſcarce thought 
right to repreſs: while the eaſy ſprightlineſs of 
the director of theſe revek, to whom but the mo- 
ment before ſhe had repreſented the oppreſſion of 
which they made him guilty, filled her with aver- 
ſion and diſguſt: and, recollecting the charge 
given her by the flranger at the Opera rehearſal, 
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ſhe reſolved to ſpeed her departure to another 
houſe, internally repeating, * Yoo, I will fave 
myſelf from the impending Wa of unfeeltig 

bf/perity P | 
profpety Harrel, ſorpriſed at her ſilence and ex- 
treme gravity, enquired if ſhe was not well, and 
why ſhe had put of her viſit to Miſs Larofles > 
And Sir Robert Floyer, turning ſuddenly to look 
at her, ſaid * Do you begin to foe the London 
air already? 

Cecilia endeavoured to recover her ſerenity; 40 
anſwer theſe queſtions im hey wſital. rmafiner $ but 
ſhe perſiſted in declining to give any opinion at- 
all abbut the plans, and, after ſaghely looking = 
them, left the room, 

Mr. Harrel, who ke better how t6 count 
for her behaviour than he thonght proper to de- 
clare, ſaw with concern that Ms Wis more ſeri- 
oufly diſpleaſed, than he had betreved- an 8 
ae which he Had regarded as wholly 
ant, could have made her: and therefore defitots 
that ſhe' ſhould be appeaſed, he followed her out: 

ol the library, and Fa 9 — Beverley, will to- 
morrow be ſoon enough for your Protege s 

O yes, no doubt e ſhe, rofl agrees 
ably furpriſed by tho queſtion. | 
Well, then, will you take the trouble es bid 
her come to me in the morning ?? = 

Detighted at this unevpν d commiſſion, mne 
thanked him with ſmiles for the office ; and as fhe 
haſtened dow ſtaits to cheer the poor expectant 
with the welcome intelligence, ſſve framed' # thon- 
ſand excuſes for the part he had hitherto acted, 
and without any difficulty, perſuadec herſelf he 
began to ſee the faults of bis ue, and to me- 
ditate a re formation. 

She was received by the poor creature ſhe fo 
warmly withed to ferve with à countenatice alreudy 


„ —— — — — 
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ſo much enlivened, that ſhe fancied Mr. Harrel had 
himſelf anticipated her intended information : this 
however ſhe found was not the caſe, for-as ſoon 
as ſhe heard his meſſage, ſhe ſhook her head, 
and ſaid, * Ah, madam, his honour always ſays 
to-morrow | but I can better bear to be diſap- 
pointed now, fo Pl grumble no more; for indeed, 
madam, I have been bleſt enough to-day to com- 
fort me for every thing in the world, if I could 
but keep from thinking of poor Billy! I could 
bear all the reft, madam, but whenever my other 
troubles go off, that comes back to me ſo much 
the harder !? ; 
There, indeed, I can afford you no relief,“ 
ſaid Cecilia, © but you muſt try to think leſs of 
him, and more of your huſband and children who 
are now alive. To-morrow you will receive your 
money, and that, I hope, will raiſe your ſpirits. 
And pray let your huſband have a phyſician, to 
tell you how to nurſe and manage him; I will give 
you one fee for him now, and if he ſhould want 
further advice, don't fear to let me know.? 
Cecilia had again taken out her purſe, but Mrs. 
Hill, claſping her hands, called out, Oh madam, - 
no! I don't come here to fleece ſuch goodneſs! 
but bleſſed be the hour that brought me here to- 
day, and if my poor Billy was alive, he ſhould 
help to thank you ?? N. 8 gs 
N told her that ſhe was now quite rich, 
for while ſhe was gone, a gentleman had come in- 
to the room, who had given her five guineas. 1 
Cecilia, by her deſcription, ſoon found this gen- 
tleman was Mr. Arnott, and a charity ſo ſmypa- 
thetic with her own, failed not to raiſe him great- 
ly in her favour. But as her benevolence was a 


ſtranger to that parade, which is only liberal from 


emulation when ſhe found more money not im- 
mediately wanted, ſhe put up ber purſe, and 
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charging Mrs. Hill to enquire for her the next 
morning when ſhe came to be paid, bid her haſten. 
back to her ſick huſband. on” 5 
And then, again ordering the carriage to he 
door, the ſet off upon her viſit to Miſs Larolles, 
with a heart happy in the good already done, and 
happier ſtill in the hope of doing more. 
Miſs Larolles was out, and ſhe returned home ; 
for ſhe was too ſanguine in her expectations from 
Mr. Harrel, to have any deſire of ſeeing her other 
_ guardians. The reſt of the day ſhe was more than 
uſually civil to him, with a view to mark her ap- 
_ probation of his good intentions; while Mr. 
Arnott gratified by meeting the ſmiles he ſo much 
valued, thought his five guineas amply repaid, 


independently of the real pleaſure which he took. 
in doing good. 


C H A P. X. 
A PROVOCATION. 


| Tu E next morning, when breakfaſt was over, 

Cecilia waited with much impatience to hrar ſome 
tidings of the poor carpenter's wife; but though 
Mr. Harrel, who had always that meal in his own 
room, came into his lady's at his uſual hour, to 
ſee what was going forward, he did not mention 
her name. She therefore went into the hall her- 
ſelf, to enquire among the ſervants if Mrs. Hill 
was yet come ? 3 


Ves, they anſwered, and had ſeen their maſter, 
and was gone. | went 7d mY 
She then returned to the breakfaft room, where 
her eagerneſs to procure ſome informatian detained 
ber though the entrance of Sir Robert Floyer 
made her wiſh to retire. But ſhe was wholly at 
a loſs whether to impute to general forgetfulneſs, 
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or to the failure of performing his proriiſe, the f- 
lence of Mr. Harrel upon the fubje& of hey petition. 

In a few minutes they were viſited by M. Mor- 
riee, who ſaid he calted to acquaim the ladies that 
the next —_—_— there was' te be 4 feheatſal of a 
very grand new dance at the Opera-houfe, Where, 
though admiſſion was difficelt, if it was agreeable 
to them to go, he would undertake to introduce 
them. 
Mrs, Harrel happened to de epgaged, and thete- 
fore declined the offer. He then turned to Ceci- 
lia, and ſaid, © Well, madæm, Whett did you fee 
out friend Monekton ?? Br 

Not ſince the rehearſht; Sir." 

© He is a mighty agrevable fellow,” he conti- 
nued, ant] his houſe is the eount?y is charming. 
One is as eaſy at it as at home. Were you ever 
there, Sir Robert?“ : 

Not I truly,” replied Sir Robert, what 
ſhould I go for ?—toſce an old woman with never 
a tooth in her head ſitting at the top of the table 
Faith, I'd goan hundred miles a day for a K 
NEVET to ſee fuch a ſight ag again. 

10 but you don't know how well ne does the 
konours,? faid Morrice ; ; * and for my part, ex- 
cept juſt at meal times, [ always contfive.to hot 
out of her way. 

11 wonder when ſhe intends to dic, ſaid Mr. 
Harrel. 

„She's been a long time about it, eried Sir 
Robert; * but thoſe tough old cats laſt for ever. 
We all thought ſhe was going when Monckfon 
married her; however, if he had not managed 
like a e he might have broke her heart hine 


cars 0. 

! © em ſure I wiftr he had,” cried Mrs. Harrel, 
© for ſhe's an odious creature, and uſed always 10 
make me afraid of her.“ 
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.* But an old woman,” anſwered Six Robert, 
is 4 perſon who has no ſenſe of decency; if once 
ſhe takes to living, the devil himſelf can't get xid of 
her.“ | 
I dare ſay,” cried Morrice, * ſhe'll pop off be- 
fore long, in one of thoſe fits of the aſthma. L 
aſſure wy ſometimes you may hear her wheeze a 
© She'll go never the ſooner for that,” ſaid Sir 
Robert, for 1 have got an old aunt of my own. 
who has been puffing and blowing as if ſhe was at 
her laſt gaſp ever ſince I can remember ; and for 
all that only yeſterday, when I aſked her doctor 
when ſhe'd give up the ghoſt, he told me ſhe might 
live theſe dozen years.. ws DIY 
Cecilia was by ne means ſorry to have this hru- 
tal converſation interrupted by the entrance of a 
ſervant with a letter for her. She was immedi- 
ately retiring to read it; but upon the petition of 
Mr. Monckton, who juſt then came into the room, 
ſhe only went to a window. The letter was as 
follows : | — IT Fi. on 
To Miſs, at his honoftr Squire Harrel's,—Theſe. 
Honoured Madam, { 
THIS with my humble duty. His Honour has 
given me nothing, But I would not be trouble 
ſome, having wherewithal to wait, ſo conclude. 
Honoured Madam, your. dutiful 
Servant to command, till death, 
. | OO. M. HIL. 
The vexation with which Cecilia read this letter 
was viſible to the whole company; and while Mr. 
Arnott looked at her with a wiſh of enquiry he 
did not dare expreſs, and Mr. Monckton, under an 
appearance of inattention, concealed the moſt 
anxious curioſity, Mr. Morrice alone had cou- 
Tage to interrogate her ; and, pertly advancing, 


ſaid, © He is a happy man who writ that leiter, 
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ma' am, for | am ſure you have not read it with 
indifference. | 
Were I the writer,” ſaid Mr. Arnott, tender- 
Ay, © I am ſure | ſhould reckon. myſelf far other- 
wiſe, for Miſs Beverley ſeems. to have read it with 
uneaſineſs. | 
However, I have read it, anſwered'ſhe, * I 
aſſure you it is not from any man.” 6] 
O pray, Miſs Beverley,” cried Sir Robert, 
-coming forward, * are you any better to day ?? 
© No, Sir, for I have not been ill.“ | 
A little vapouted, I thought, yeſterday ; per- 
haps you want exerciſe. - 
© I with the ladies would put themſelves under 
my care, cried Morrice, and take a turn round 
the park. | ny 
I don't doubt you, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Monckton, 
-contemptuouſly, and, but for the check of mo- 
deſty, probably there is not a man here who would 
not with the — 8 85 
I could propoſe a much better ſtheme than 
that,” ſaid Sir Kkobert; what if you all walk to 
Harley-ſtreet ; and give me your notions of a hoiiſe 
J am about there? what ſay you, Mrs. Harrel? 
O, I ſhall like it vaſtly.” 8 
„Done, cried Mr. Harrel ;* * *%is an excellent 
motion.“ 1 | 
Come then, ſaid Sir Robert, let's be off. 
Miſs Beverley, I hope you have a good warm 
woe FS EE DE 1 
2 EE. uſt -beg you to excuſe my attending you, 
ir. | 9 6 F ET, 
Mr. Monckton, who had heard this propoſal 
with the utmoſt dread-of its fucceſs, revived at the 
calm ſteadineſs with which it was declined. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrel both teazed Cecilia to conſent ; 
but the haughty Baronet, evidently more offended 
than hurt by her refuſal, preſſed the matter no 
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further, either with her or the reſt of the party; 
and the ſcheme was dropt entireaxyx. 

Mr. Monckton failed not to remark this cir- 
cumſtance, which confirmed his ſuſpicions, that 
though the propoſal ſeemed made by chance, its 
deſign was nothing elſe than to obtain Cecilia's 
opinion concerning his houſe. But while this 
ſomewhat alarmed him, the unabated inſolence of 
his carriage, and the confident defiance of his pride, 
ſtill more ſurpriſed him; and notwithſtanding all 
he obſerved of Cecilia, ſeemed to promiſe nothing 
but diſlike; he could draw no other inference from 

his behaviour, than that if he admired, he alſo 
concluded himfelf ſure of her. pare peg fe Kae 
This was not a pleaſant conjecture, however 
little weight he allowed to it; and he reſolved by 
outſtaying all the company, to have a few minutes 
private diſcourſe with her upon the fubjet. | 

In about half an hour, Sir Robert and Mr. 
Harrel. went out together: Mr. Monckton till. 
perſevered in keeping his ground, and tried, though. 

already weary, to keep up a genetal converſation, 
but what moved at once his wonder and his indig- 
nation was the aſſurance of Morrice, who ſeemed _ 
not only bent upon ſtaying as long as himſelf, but 
determined, by rattling away, to make his own 
entertainment, | Bu Lk PETTY 
At length a ſervant came in to tell Mrs. Har- 
rel that a ſtranger who was waiting in the houſe- 
keeper's room, begged to ſpeak with her upon 
very particular buſineſs. Roe, tt PE 
Ol know)? cried ſhe, tis that odious John 
Groot: do pray, brother, try to get rid of him for 
me, for he comes to teize me about his bill, and 
I never know what to ſay to him 
Mr. Arnott went immediately, and Mr. 
Monckton could ſcarce refrain from going too, 
that he might entreat John Groot by no means 

| 2 
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to be ſatisſied without ſeeing Mrs. Harrel herſelf: 
John Groot, however, wanted not his entreaties, 
as the ſervant ſoon returned to A 'his lady 
to the conference. 

But though Mr. | FEE WER now ſeemed near 
the completionof his purpoſe, Morrice ſtill remain- 
ed; his vexation at this circumſtance ſoon grew 
intolerable; to ſee himſelf upon the point of re- 
_ <eiving the recompence of his perſeverance, by 
the fortunate removal of all the obſtacles in its way, 
and then to have it held from him by a young 
fellow be ſo much deſpiſed, and who had no en- 
trance into the houſe but through his on bold- 
neſs, and no inducement to ſtay in it but from 
his own impertinence, mortified him ſo inſuffera- 
bly, that it was with difficulty he even forbore af- 
Fronting him. Nor would he have ſcrupled a 
moment deſiring him to leave the room, had he 
not prudently determined to guard with the utmoſt 
ſedulity againſt raiſing any fulpicions of his paſſion 
for Cecilia. 

He aroſe, however, and was moving. towards | 
her, with intention to occupy, a part of a ſofa on 
which ſhe was ſeated, when Morrice, who was 
Nanding at the back of it, with.a ſudden. ſpring 
which made the whole room ſhake, jumpt over, 
and ſunk plump into the vacant place bimſelf, 
ealling out at the ſame time, Come, come, what 
have you married men. tp do with young ladies ? 
T ſhall ſeize this oft for myſelf. | 
Ihe rage of Mr. Monckton at this feat, . 
Mill more at the words married mon, almoſt exceed- 
ed endurance ; he ſtopt ſhort, and looking at him 
with a fiercenefs that over powered his diſcretion, 
was burſting out with, Sir, you are an——im- 
Pudent Fr but checking higaſelf when he 
got half way, concluded with, * a very facetious 
gentleman ! | 
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Morrice, Who wiſhed: nothing ſo little as diſ- 
obliging Mr. Monckton, and whoſe behaviour 
was merely the reſult of levity and a want of early 
education, no ſooner perceived his diſpleaſure, 
than riſing with yet more agility than he bad ſeated: 
himſelf, he reſumed the obſequiouſneſs of which. 
an uncommon flow of ſpirits had robbed him, and 
gueſſing no other ſubject for his anger than the diſc 
turbance he had made, he bowed almoſt to the 
ground, firſt to him, and afterwards to Cecilia, 
moſſ reſpectcully begging pardon of them both for 
his froſic, and proteſting.he had no notion he ſhould: 
| Have made ſuch a noiſe, e 
Mrs. Harrel and Mr. Arnott now haſtening back 
enquired what had been the matter? Morrice, 
aſhamed of his exploit, and frightened by the looks 
of Mr. Monckton, made an apology with the ut- 
mbſt humility; and hurried away: and Mr, Monck- 
ton, hopeleſs of any better fortune, ſoon did the 
fame; gnawn with a cruel diſcontent which he did 
not dare avow, and longing to revenge himſelf up- 
on Morrice, even by perſonal chaſtiſement. 
HK. 1 AL 
A NARRATION. | 

F HE moment Cecilia was at liberty, ſhe ſent 
Her own ſervant to examine into the real ſituation: 
of the carpenter and his family, and to deſire his 
wife would call upon her as ſoon as ſhe was at- 
leiſure. The account which he brought-back en- 
creaſed her concern; for the injuries of theſe poor 
people, and determined. her not to reſt ſatisfied: 
till ſhe ſaw them. redreſſed. He informed her that: 
they lived in a ſmall lodging up two pair of ſtairs ;; 
hat there were five children, all girls, the three: 
eldeſt of whom were hard at work with their mo- 
ther in matting. chair-bottonis, and: the fourth, 
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though a mere child, was. nurſing the youngeſt ; 
while the poor carpenter himfelf was confined to 
his bed, in conſequence of a fall from a ladder 
while working at Violet-Bank, by which he was 
covered with wounds and contuſions, and an ob- 


3eQ of miſery and pain. 


As ſoon as Mrs. Hill came, Ceeilia ſent for her 


into her own room, where fhe received her with 


the mott compaſſionate tenderneſs, and deſired to 


know when Mr. Harrel taſked of paying her? 


_ © 'To-morrow, madam,* ſhe anſwered, ſhak- 
ing her head, * that is always his honour's ſpeech : 


but 1 fhall bear it while I can. However, though 


J dare not tell his honour, ſomething bad will 
come of it, if | am not paid ſoon ! 
Do you mean, then, to apply to the law?“ 

* I muſt not tell you, madam; but to be ſure 
we have thought of it many a ſad tine and often; 
but ſtil] while we eould rub on, we thought it beſt 
rot to make enemies: but, indeed, madam,” his 
honour was ſo hard-hearted this morning, that if 


1 was not afraid you would be angry, I could not 
tell how to bear it; for when I told him I had 


no help now, for I had loft my Billy, he had the 


| Heart to ſay, ſo much the better, there's one the 
leſs of you. . 


© But what,” cricd Cecilia, extremely ſhocked 
by this unfeeling ſpeech, is the reaſon he gives 


for diſappointing you ſo often?” 


He ſays, madam, that none of the other 
workmen are paid yet; and that, to be ſure, is 
very true; but then they can all better afford to 
wait than we can, for we were the pooreſt of all, 
madam, and have been misfortunate from the be- 
girining ; and his honour would never have em- 


Ployed us, only he had run up ſuch a bill with 


Mr. Wright, that he would not undertake any 
thing more till he was paid. We were told from 
the firſt we ſhould not get our money; but we, 
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were willing to hope for.the beſt, for we had no- 
thing.to do and were, bard run, nnd had never had 

the offer of ſo good a. job before; and we had a 

great family to keep, and many loſſes, and-ſo much 
illneſs Oh madam! if you did ds knows 
what the poor go through!? 

This ſpeech opened to Cecilia, 2 new view of 
life; that a young man could. appear ſo gay and 
happy, yet be gullty of ſuch injuſtice and inhuma- 
nity, that he could take pride in works which not 
even money had made his own, and. live with un- 
diminiſhed ſplendor, when his credit itſelf began 
to fail, ſeemed to her incongeuities ſo irrational, 
that hitherto ſhe had ſuppoſed them impoſſible. 

She then enquired, if her huſband had yet had 
any phyfician?. . 

Les, madam, I humbly: thank your good- 
neſs,” ſhe anſwered; .* but I am not the poorer 
for that, for the. gentleman was ſo kind he would 

take nothing.“ 

* And does he give you any hopes? wht does | 
he ſay ?* 

« He ſays he muſt die, madam | but I knew. 
that before | 
Poor woman! and what will you do- then ?? 

© The ſame,. madam, as I. did En I: loſt my 
Billy, work on the harder “' | 

Good heaven, how ſevere a lot! but. tell; 
me, why is it you ſeem to love your. Billy. fo much - 
better than the reſt of your children ?” 

© Becauſe,. madam, he was the only boy that 
ever I had; he was ſeventeen: years old, ,madam,, 
and as tall and as pretty a lad! and ſo good, that. 
he never coſt. me a wet eye till I loſt him. He 
worked with his father, and all the folks uſed to · 
fy he was the better workman of the two.“ 

And what was the occaſion of his death“ 
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A conſumption, madam, that wafted him 
quite to nothing: and he was ill a long time, and 
coſt us a deal of money, for we ſpared neither fot 
wine nor any thing, that we thought would but 
comfort him; and we loved Him ſo we never 
grudged it. But he died, madhm! and if it had 
not been for very hard work, the lofs of him 
would quite have broke * lehrt.“ | 

Try, however, to think leſs of Him,“ ſaid 
Ceciliuz and depend upon my TRY * 
for you to Mr. Harrel. You halt certainly have 
your money, take care; therefore, of your owit 
 kealth, and go home and give comfort to your ſick 
 duſband.? | (LIK ; 

* Oh madam,” cried the poor woman, tears 
ſtreaming down her cheeks, © you don't know 
how touching it is tö- hear gentlefolks tal ſo kind- 
by! And I have B&en uſed to nothing but rough- 
neſs from his henour! But what I molt fear, ma- 
dam, is that when my huſband is gone, he will 
de harder to deal with than ever; for a widow, 
madam, is always hard to be pightey; and I don't 
expect to hold out long myſfelf, for ficknefs and 
ſorrow wear faſt: and then, when we are botly 
gone, who is to help our poor children? _ 

1 will! cried the generous Cecilia; I am 
able, and I am willing; you ſhall not find al! 
the rich hard-hearted,, and I will try to make 
yon ſome amends' for the unkindnefs you have 
ſuffered.? 3 3 | 
The poor woman, overcome by a promiſe ſo 
unexpected, burſt into à paſſionate fit of tears, 
and ſobbed out her thanks with a violence of emo- 
tion that frightened Cecilia almoſt as' much as it 
melted her. She endeavoured, by reiterated aſ- 
ſurances of afſiſtance, to appeaſe her, and ſolemn- 
ly ple dged her own hondbr that ſhe ſhould cer- 
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tainly be paid the following Saturday, which was: 
only 7 be days diſtant. 
Mrs. Hill, when a little calmer, dried her eyes, 
and humbly. begging her to forgive a tranſport 
which ſhe 5 not reſtrain, moſt! grate ly 
thanked her for the engagement into which ſhe 
had entered, proteſting that ſhe would not be 
any to her goodneſs as long as ſhe could ;® 
And I: believe,” ſhe continued, .* that - 

His honour will but pay me'time. enough for the 
burial, IL can'make ſhift, with what I have till then. 
But when m poor Billy died, we were ſadly off 

indeed, for 230 could bo bear but bury him pret- 
tily, becauſe it was the [aft we could do for him: 
but we could hardly ſcrape, up enough for it, and 
yet we all went without our dinners to help forward, , 
except the little one of all. But that did not 
much matter, for we had no great heart for eating.” | 
AI cannot bear this l'“ cried Cecilia; „n 
muſt tell me no more of your Billy; but go home, 
and cheer your ſpirits, and do every r in your 
power to ſave your huſvand ,, 
I will, maddam,“ anſwerell the woman, 4 and 
his dying prayers ſhall bleſs you! and all my 
children all bleſs you !' and every night they 
ſhall pray for you. And oh !'—again burſting in- 
to 5 that Billy was but alive to pray for you 
too 

Cecilia kindly endeavoured to ſooth her; but 
the poor creature, no longer able to ſuppreſs the 
violence of her awakened ſorrows, . cried out, 
I muſt go, madam, and pray for you at home, . 
for now I have once begun crying again, I don't 
know how to have done l' and hurried away. 

Cecilia determined' to make once more an ef- 
fort with Mr. Harrel for the payment of the bill, 
and if that in two davs, did not ſucceed, to 
take up money for the diſcharge. of it hei ſelf, and 
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. reſt all her ſecurity for reimburſement upon the 
ſhame with which ſuch a proceeding muſt over- 
whelm him. Offended, however, by the repulſe 
- ſhe had already received from him, and diſguſted 
by all ſhe had heard of his unfeeling negligence, 
ſhe knew not how to. addreſs him, and reſolved 
upon applying again to Mr. Arnott, who was al- 
ready acquainted with the affair, for advice and 
_ aſſiſtance, _ nd.” 
Mr. Arnott, though extremely gratified that 
ſhe conſulted him, betrayed by his looks an hope- 
leſſneſs of ſucceſs that damped all her expecta- 
tions. He promiſed, however, to ſpeak to Mr. 
Harrel upon the ſubject, but the promiſe was 
evidently given to oblige the fair mediatrix, with- 
out any hope of advantage to the cauſe. f 
I! be next morning Mrs. Hill again came, and 
again without payment was diſmiſſed. = 
Mr. Arnott then, at the requeſt of Cecilia, 
followed Mr. Harrel into his room, to enquire in- 
to the reaſon of this breach of promiſe ; they 
continued ſome time together, and when he re- 
turned to Cecilia, he told her that his brother 
had aſſured him he would give orders to Daviſon, 
his gentleman, to let her have the money 'the 
next day. - | ono 
The pleaſure with which ſhe would have heard 
this intelligence was much checked by the grave 
and cold manner in which it was communicated : 
the waited, therefore, with more impatience than 
confidence for the reſult of this freſh aſſurance. 
The next morning, however, was the ſame as 
the laſt; Mrs. Hill came, ſaw Daviſon, and was 
ſent away. -7 | N 
Cecilia, to whom ſhe related her grievances, 
then flew to Mr. Arnott, and entreated him to 
enquire at leaſt of Daviſon why the woman had 
again been diſappointed. ee 1-63 
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Mr. Arnott obeyed her, and brought for an- 
ſwer, that Daviſon had received no orders from 
I entreat you then,“ cried ſhe, with min- 
gled eagerneſs. and vexation, * to go, for the laſt 
time, to Mr. Harrel. I am ſorry to impoſe upon 
you an office ſo diſagreeable, but I am ſure you 
compaſſionate theſe poor people, and will ſerve 
them now with your intereſt, as you have already 
done with your purfe. I only-wiſh to know if 
there has been any miſtake, or if theſe delays 
are merely to ſicken me of petitioning... r 
Mr. Arnott, with a repugnance to the requeſt 
which he could as ill conceal as his admiration of 
the zealous requeſter, again forced himſelf to 
follow Mr. Harrel. His ſtay was not long, ang 
Cecilia at his return perceived that he was hurt 
and diſconcerted. As ſoon as they were alone 
3 begged to know what had paſſed? 
Nothing,“ anſwered he, that will give you 
any pleaſure. When I entreated my brother to 
come to the point, he ſaid it was his intention to 
ay all his workmen together, for that if he paid 
any one ſingly, all the reſt would be diſſatisfied.” 
© And why, ſaid Cecilia, ſhould he not pay 
them at once? There can be no more compari- 
ſon in the value of the money to him and to“ 
them, than to ſpeak with truth, there is in his 
and in their right to it.” N 
© But, madam, the bills for the new houſe it- 
ſelf are none of them ſettled, and he ſays that 
the moment he is known to diſcharge: an account 
for the Temple, he ſhall' not have any reſt for the 
clamours it will. raiſe among the workmen who 
were employed about the. houſe.” '* 5 
How infinitcly ſtrange l' exclaimed Cecilia; 
will he not, then, pay any body??? f 
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Next quarter he ſays, he ſhall pay them all, 
but at prefent; he has 4 pitticular call for his 
money. . a 
Cecilia wötid not truſt Hetfelf to make any 
comments upon ſich an avpwal, bit thanking Mr. 
Arnott for the trouble which he had taken, ſhe 
determined, without any further application, to 
deſire Mr. Harrel to advante her 20% the next 
morning, and ſatisfy the carpenter herſelf, be the 
Tifk what it might, os | hays 
The following day, therefore, which was the 
Saturday when payment was chro, ſhe beg⸗ 
ged an audience of Mr. Harrel ; which he irtime- 
diately granted; but before ſhe could make her 
demand, he ſaid to her, with an air of the utmoſt 
gaiety and good-humout, * Well, Miſs Bever- 
ley, how fares it with your Proteg#e ? 1 hope, at 
length ſhe is contented. But I muſt beg you 
would charge her to keep her own counſel, a 
otherwiſe Me will draw ine into a ſcrape I mall 
„„ | 
© Have you, then, _ het ?? cried Cecilia, 
with. much amazement. | 

© Yes; I promiſed you I would, you know. 

This intelligence equally delighted arid aſto- 
niſhed her; ſhi repeatedly thanked him for his 
attention to her petition, and eager to commu- 
nicatè Her ſucceſs to Mr. Arnott, ſhe haſtened to 
find him. Now, cried ſhe, I ſhall torment 
you no more with painfiil cotmmiſſions; the Hills, 
at laſt are paid 7 #4 
© From you, madam,” anſwered he gravely, 
s no commiſſions could be painful.” N 
Well but,* ſaid Cecilia ſomewhat diſap- 
pointed, you don't ſeem glad of this ⁵ 
Fes,“ anſwered he, with a forced ſmile, © I 
am very glad to ſee you ſo? oo 
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© But how was it brought about; did Mr. Har- 
rel relent ? or did you attack him again ? 

The hefitation of his anſwer convinced her 
there was ſome myſtery in the tranſaQtion ; ſhe 
began to apprehend ſhe had been deceived, and 
haſtily quitting the room, ſent for Mrs. Hill : but 
the moment the poor woman appeared, ſhe was 
ſatisfied of the contrary, for almoſt frantic with 
joy and gratitude, ſhe immediately flung. herſe 
upon her knees, to thank her benefaQreſs for hav- 
ing ſeen her righted.. 7 

Cecilia then gave her ſome general advice, pro- 
miſed to continue her friend, and offered her aſ- 
ſiſtance in getting her huſband into an hoſpital : 
but ſhe told her he had already been in one many 
months, where he had been pronounced incurable, 
and therefore was deſirous to ſpend his laſt days in 
his own lodgings.  _ | . 

* Well,” ſaid Cecilia, make them as ealy to 
him as you can, and come to mie next week, and 
I will try to put you in a better way of living.“ 
She then, ſtill greatly perplexed about Mr. Ar- 
nott ſought him again, and after various queſ- 
tions and conjectures, at length brought him to 
confeſs he had himſelf lent his brother the ſum 


with which the Hills had been paid, _ N 
Struck with his generoſity, ſhe poured forth 
thanks and praiſes ſo grateful to his ears, that ſhe 
ſoon gave him a recompenſe which he would 
have thought cheaply purchaſed by half his for- 
tune. | | „ 
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Tur meanneſs with which Mr. Harrel had 
aſſumed the credit, as well as accepted the aſſiſt- 
ance of Mr. Arnott, encreaſed the diſguſt he had 
already excited in Cecilia, and haſtened her reſo- 
lution of quitting his houſe: and therefore, with- 
out waiting any longer for the advice of Mr. 
Monckton, ſhe reſolved to go inſtantly to her 
other guardians, and ſee what better. proſpects 
their habitations might offer. W 
For this purpoſe, ſhe borrowed. one of the car- 
riages, and gave orders to be driven into the city, 
to the houſe of Mr. Briggs. 
She told her name, and ſhe was ſhewn, by a 
little ſhabby foot- boy, into a parlour. 
Here ſhe waited with tolerable patience, for 
half an hour, but then imagining the boy had“ 
forgotten to tell his maſter ſhe was in the houſe, 
ſhe thought it expedient to make ſome enquiry, " 
No bell, however, could ſhe find, and there- 
fore ſhe went into the paſſage in ſearch of the 
foot-boy ; but as ſhe was proceeding to the head 
of the kitchen ſtairs, ſhe was ſtartled by hearing 
a man's voice from the upper part of the honſe, 
exclaiming in a furious paſſion, * Dare ſay you've 
filched it for a diſn- clout!' | | 
| She called out, however, Are any of Mr. 
Brigg's ſervants below ? 
* AnanÞ anſwered the boy, who came to the 
foot of the ſtairs, with a knife in one hand, and 
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an old ſhoe, upon the ſole of which he was r 
ening it, in the other, Does any one call? 
Les, ſaid Cecilia, © do; for I could not 
find the bell.“ 
. © O'we have no bell in the parlour? return- 

-r WP boy, maſter always knocks with his 

ick. , 

am afraid. Mr. Briggs is too buſy to ſee me, 
and if ſo I will come another time. 

No, ma'am,” ſaid the boy, maſter's only 
looking over his things from the waſh.” | 

£ Page you tell ham, then, that 1 am wait- 
ing?“ 

A I has, ma' am; but maſter maiſes kis mar- 
ing rag, and he ſays he won't come to the Mogul 
till he's found it“ And then be went on with 
| ſharpening his knife. 

This little circumſtance was at leaſt ſufficient 
to ſatisfy Cecilia, that if ſhe fixed her abode with 
Mr. Briggs, ſhe ſhould not have much uneaſineſs 
2 fear from the ſight of eee and profu- 
ion. 

She returned to the parlour, and after waiting 
another half hour, Mr. Briggs made his appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Briggs was a ſhort, thick, gurdy man, 
with very ſmall keen black eyes, a ſquare face, a 
dark compleQion, and a ſnub noſe. His — 22 
dreſs both in winter and ſummer, was a ſnuſſ- 
colour ſuit of cloaths, blue and white ſpeckled 
worſted ſtockings, a plain ſhirt, and a bob wig. 
He was ſeldom without a ſtick in his hand, which 
he uſually held to his forehead: when not ſpeak- 
in 

© his bob wig, however, to the no ſmall amaze- 
ment of Cecilia, he now brought into the room 
upon the fore finger of his left hand, while, with 
his right he was ſmoothing the curls ; ; and his 
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head in defiance of the coldneſs of the weather, 
was bald and uncovered. - 
Well, cried' he as he entered, did you 
think ſhould not come?“ WEED ent 
© I was very willing, Sir, to wait your leiſure.“ 
Ay, ay, knew you had not much to do: 
Been looking for my ſhaving rag. Going out of 
town ;, never  ufe ſuch a thing at home, paper 
does as well. Warrant maſter Harrel never heard 
of ſuch a thing; ever ſee him comb his own 
wig? Warrant he don't know how ! never truſt 
mine out of my hands, the boy would tear off half 
the hair; all one to maſter. Harrel, I ſuppoſe. 
Well, which is the warmeſt man, that's all? Will 
he caſt an account with me? . 
Cecilia at a loſs what to ſay to this ſingulat 
exordium, began an apology for not waiting up- 
rr fn 
Ay, ay, cried he, always gadding, no get- 
ting ſight of you. Lite a fibe life | A pretty 
guardian maſter. Harrell and where's t'other? 
where's old Don Puffabout? e e 
[f you mean Mr. Delvile, ſir, I have not 
yet ſeen.“ eee * : "2 | d 
Thought ſo. No matter, as well not. On- 
ly tell you he's a German Duke or a Spaniſh Don 
Ferdinand. Well you've me! poorly off elſe. 
A couple of ignoramuſſes l don't know when to 
buy nor when to fell. No doing buſinefs with 
either of them. We met once or twice; all to no 
purpoſe ; only heard Don Vampus count his old 
Dratidees; how will that get intereſt for money ? 
Then comes maſter Harrel, twenty bows to a 
word, —looks at a watch,—about as big as a ſix- 
Pence—poor raw ninny !—a couple of rare guar- 
dians? Well you've me, I ſay ; mind that ?? 
Cecilia was wholly unable to deviſe any anſwer 
to theſe effuſtions of contempt and anger; and 
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therefore his harangue laſted without interru 
tion, till he had exhauſted all his ſubjects of 
complaint, and. emptied his mind of ill-will; and 
then ſettling. his wig, he drew a. chair near her, 
and twinkling his little black eyes in her face, 
his rage ſubſtded into the moſt. perfe& good hu- 
mour; and after. peering at her ſome time with 
a look of much approbation, he faid with an 
arch nod, Well, my duck; got ever a ſweet» 
heart yet?“ e vt 

Cecilia laughed, and ſaid No.? ll 
Ah, little rogue, don't believe you! all a 
6b ! better ſpeak out: co me, fit I ſhould know z 
a'nt you my own ward? to bs ſure almoſt of 
age, but not quite, ſo what's that to me?? 
She then, more ſeriouſly, aſſured him ſhe had no 
intelligence of that ſort to communicate. 
Well, when you have tell, that's all. War- 
rant ſparks enough hankering. Pll- give you 
ſome advice. Take care of ſharpers; don't truſt 
ſhoe-buckles, nothing but Briſtol: ſtones : tricks 
in all things. A fine gentleman ſharp. as ano+ 
ther man. Never give your heart toda gold 
to pped cane, nothing but braſs gilt over. Cheats 
every where : fleece you in a year; won't leave 
ou a groat. But one way to be ſafe.— bring 
em all to me? _ | 457 
Cecilia thanked him for his caution, and pro- 
miſed not to forget his advice. nee Nokia 
That's the way, he continued, © bring em 
to me. Won't be bamboozeled. Know their 
trick. Shew 'em the odds on't-; Aſk for the rent- 
roll, ſee how they'll look! ſtare like ſtuck pigs 
got no. ſuch N . 

* Certainly Sir, that will be an excellent method 
of trial,” 56 5 

« Ay, ay, know the way! ſoon find if they 
are above par. Be ſure don't mind gold waift- 
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coats; nothing but tinſel, all ſhew and no ſub- 
ſtance, ; better leave the matter to me; take care 
of you myſelf; know where to find one will 
| do.“ | WE A 4 42 

. She again thanked him; and being fully ſatisfied 
with this ſpecimen' of his converſation, and unam- 
 bitious of any further counſel from him, ſhe aroſe 


to depart. 


\ © Well,” repeated he, nodding at her with a 
look of much kindneſs, leave it to me, I ſay; 
I'll get you a careful huſband, ſo take no thought 


about the matter.” ist | 

Cecilia, half laughing, begged he would not 
give himſelf much trouble, and aſſured him ſhe was 
not in any haſte: 
All the better,” ſaid. he, good girl; no fear 
for you: look out myſelf; warrant Ill find 


one. Not very eaſy, neither; hard times! men 
ſcarce l war. and tumults !- ſtocks low-. women 


chargeable ! —but don't fear; do our beſt ; get 
| you off foon? . | 2572 | 


Sde then retürned to her carriage; full of reflec- 
tion upon the ſcene in which ſhe had juſt been en- 
gaged, and upon the ſtrangeneſs of haſtening from 
ane houſe to avoid à vice the very want of which 
ſeemed, to render another inſupportable ! but ſhe 
now found that though luxury was more baneful in 
its conſequences, it was leſs diſguſtful in its progreſs 
than avarice ; yet, infuperably averſe to both, and 
almoſt equally deſirous to iy from the unjuſt 
_ extravagance of Mr. Harrel, as from the com- 


fortleſs and unneceſſary parſimony of Mr. Briggs.. 
ſhe proceeded inſtantly to St. James's-Square, con- 


vinced. that her third guardian, unleſs exactly 


preferable to both. | 


reſembling one of the others, muſt inevitably be- 
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S 
A Man or FamiLy: 


T H E houſe of Mr. Delvile was grand and ſpa- 
cious, fitted up not with modern taſte, but with 
e pete of former times; the ſervants 
were all veterans, gorgeous in their liveries, and 
profoundly reſpectful in their manners; every 
thing had an air of ſtate, but of a ſtate ſo gloomy, 
that while it inſpired awe, it repreſſed pleaſure. 
Cecilia ſent in her name, and was admitted 
without difficulty, and was then uſhered with great 
mp through ſundry apartments, and rows of 
ſervants, before ſhe came into the preſence of 
„ OHH . 
He received her with an air of haughty affabi- 
lity which to a ſpirit open and liberal as that of 
_ Cecilia, could not fail of being extremely offen- 
five: but too much occupied with the care of his 
own importance to penetrate into the feelings of 
another, he attributed the uneaſineſs which his re- 
ception occaſioned, to the over-awing predomi- 
nance of ſuperior. rank and conſequence. 


He ordered a. fervant to bring her a chair, 
while he only half roſe from. his own upon her 
entering into the room; then waving his hand + 
and bowing, with a motion that deſired her 
to be ſeated, he ſaid, © I am very happy, Miſs 
Beverley, that you have found me alone; you. 
would rarely have had the ſame good fortune. 
At this time of day I am generally in a crowd. 
People of large conne&ions have not much lei- x 
ſure in London, eſpecially if they ſee a little 
after their own affairs, and if their eſtates, like 
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mine, are diſperſed in various parts of the king- 
dom. However, I am glad it happened ſo. And 
1 am glad, too, that you have done me the fa- 
vour of calling without waiting till I ſent, which 
I really would have done as ſoon as I heard of 
your arrival, but that the multiplicity of my en- 
gagements allowed me no reſpite.” Fats 
A diſplay of EMI. if oſtentatious made 
ecilia already half repent. her viſit, ſatisfied that 
he hope in which ſhe had planned it would be 
fruitleſs. 8 . 
Mr. Delvile, ſtill imputing to embarraſſment, 
an inquietude' of countenatſce that proceeded mere- 
from. diſappointment, u ee her veneration 
was every moment encreaſing; and therefore 
pitying a timidity which both gratified and ſof- 
tened him, and equally pleafed with himſelf for 
inſpiring,, and with her for feeling it, he abated 
more and more of his greatneſs, till he became, 
at length, ſo infinitely. condeſcending, with inten- 
tion to give her courage, that he totally depreſſed 
her with. mortification. and chagrin. 
After ſome general enquiries concerning her 
way of life, he told her that he hoped ſhe was 
contehted with her ſituation at the Harrels, add- 
ing, If you have any thing to complain. of, re- 
member to whom you may appeal.” He then. 
aſked if ſhe had: ſeen Mr. Briggs? ; 
Fes, fir, Lam this moment come from his 
digg 7 55 
I am ſorry for it; his houfe cannot be a 
proper one for the reception of a young lady. 
When the Dean made application that L would 
be one of his guardians, I inſtantly ſent him a. 
refuſal, as it is my cuſtom upon all ſuch occaſions, 
which indeed occur to me with a frequency ex- 
tremely importunate: but the Dean was a man 
for whom I had really a regard, and therefore, 
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when I found my refuſal had affected him, I ſuf- 
fered myſelf to be prevailed upon to indulge 
him, contrary not only to my general rule but ta 
my inclination,” gs 75 * 
Here he ſtopt, as if to receive ſome compli- 
ment, but Cecilia, very little diſpoſed to pay him 
any, went no farther than an inclination of the 
head. VV 
© 1 knew not, however, he continued, at 
the time I was induced to give my conſent, with 
whom I was to be aſſociated; nor could I have 
imagined the Dean ſo little converſant with the 
diſtinctions of the world, as to diſgrace me with 
inferior coadjutors : but the moment I learnt the 
ſtate of the affair, I inſiſted upon withdrawing 
both my name and countenan ce. 
Here again he pauſed ; not in expeRation of 
an .anſwer from Cecilia, but merely to 1 
time to marvel in what manner he had at la 
e 
The Dean, he reſumed, was then very 
ill; my diſpleaſure, I believe, hurt him. I \ 
forry for it; he was a worthy man, and had not 
meant to offend me; in the end, 1 accepted his 
apology, and was even perfuaded to accept the 
office. You have a right, therefore, to conſider 
yourſelf as perſonally -my ward, and though I'do 
not think Proper to mix much with your othet 
guardians, T"thall always be ready to ſerve and 
adviſe you and much pleaſed to ſee you.“ 2 
Lou do me honour, fir,” ſaid Cecilia, ex- 
tremely wearied of ſuch graciouſneſs, and riſing 
to be gone. | | yh 
Pray fit till,” ſaid he, with a ſmile; © I 
have not many engagements for this morning. 
You muſt give me ſome account how you paſs 
your time, Are you much 'out ? The Harrel's 


am told, live at a great expence. What is their 
'eſtabliſhment ?? | 
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I don't exactly know, ſir.?“ 2 

© They are decent ſort of people, I believe; 
© are they not”? * 

© I hope ſo, ſir l' | | | 

© And they have a tolerable acquaintance, I 
believe: T am told ſo: for 1 know nothing of 
them.“ . . . 

They have, at leaſt, a very numerous one, 
ſir.“ 3 
„Well, my dear,“ ſaid he taking her hand,“ 
now you have once ventured to come, don't be 
apprehenſive of repeating your viſits: I muſt in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Delvile; I am ſure ſhe will 
be happy to ſhew ydu any kindneſs. Come, 
therefore, when you pleaſe, and without ſcruple, 


I would call upon you myſelf, but am fearfu} of 


being embarraſſed by the people with whom you 
live. 4352 

He then rang his bell, and with the ſame cere- 
monies which had attendzd her admittance, ſh 
was conducted back to her carriage. 

And here died away all hope of putting into 
execution, during her minority, the plan of which. 
the formation had given her ſo much pleaſure. 
She found that her preſent ſituation, . however, 
wide of her wiſhes, was by no means the moſt 
diſagreeable in which ſhe could be placed; ſhe 
was tired, indeed of diſſipation, and ſhocked. at. 
the ſight of unfeeling extravagance ; but not- 
withſtanding the houſes of each of the other 
guardians were exempt from theſe- particular vices, 
ſhe ſaw not any proſpect of happineſs with either 
of them; vulgarity ſeemed leagued with avarice to 
drive her from the manſion of Mr. Briggs, and: 
haughtineſs with oſtentation to exclude her from 
that of Mr. Delvile. | | 
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She came back, thereſore, to Portman-ſquare, 
diſappointed-in her hopes, and ſick both of thoſe 
whom ſhe quitted, and of thoſe to whom ſhe was 
returning; but in . ep her own apartment, 
Mrs. - Harrel eagerly ſtopping her, -begged ſhe 
would -come -into the drawing-room, where ſhe. 
promiſed her a-moſt agreeable ſurpriſe. ; 
Cecilia, for an inſtant, imagined that ſome old 
acquaintance was juſt arrived out of the country; 
but upon her entrance, ſhe ſaw only Mr. Har- 
rel and ſome workmen, and found that the agreea-. 
ble ſurpriſe was to proceed from che ſight of an 
elegant awning, prepared for one of the inner 
apartments, to be fixed over a long deſert-table, 
which wasto be ornamented with various devices 
of cut glaſs. 3 5 2 
Did you ever ſee any thing ſo beautifulin your 
life ?? cried Mrs. Harrel; and when the table 
is covered with the coloured ices, and thoſe fort 
of things, it will be as beautiful again. We ſhall 
have it regey Tueſday ſe'nnight.“ . 
I I underſtood you were engaged to go to the 
Maſquerade ? 55 "IE x 
* So we ſhall; only we intend to ſee maſks. 
at home firſt.” | N f 
© I have ſome thoughts, ſaid Mr. Harrel, 
leading the way to another ſmall room, of run- 
ning up aflight of ſteps, and a little light gallery 
here, and fo making a little Orcheſtra. What 
would ſuch a thing come te Mr. Tomkins ?? 
O, a trifle, Sir, anſwered Mr. Tomkins, 
a mere nothing“ | | 
Well, then, give orders for-it, and let it be: 
done directly. I don't care how flight it is, but 
pray let it be very elegant. Won't it be a great 
addition, Miſs Beverley? | 2 7 
© Indeed* Sir, I don't think it ſeems to be 
very neceſſary; ſaid Cecilia, who wiſhed much 


always ſurrounded with workmen.” 
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to take that moment for reminding. him of the 
debt he had contracted with Mr. Arnott. 
- + Lord, Miſs Beverley is ſo grave! cried Mrs. 
"yo y nothing of this ſort gives her any plea- 
re 
She has indeed,” anſwered Cecilia, Wd. to 
ſmile, not much taſte for the pleaſure o being 


And as foon as ſhe was able, ſhe retired to her 
room, feeling, both on the part of Mr. Arnott, 
and the Hills, a reſentment at the injuſtice of 
Mr. Harrel, which fixed her in the re olution of 
breaking through that facility of compliance, 
which had hitherto confined her 3 to 
her own breaſt, and venturing, hence forward to 
mark the opinion the -entertained of his conduct, 
by conſulting nothing but reaſon and principle i in 
her own. 

Her firſt effort towards this change was made 


: immediately, in begging to be excufed from ac- 


<ompanying Mrs. Harrel to a large card aſſembly 
that evening. 

Mrs. Harrel extremely ſurpriſed, aſked a thou- 
ſand times the reaſon of her refuſal, imagining 
it to proceed from ſome very extraordinary cauſe z 
nor was ſhe without the utmoſt difficulty, per- 
ſuaded at laſt that ſhe merely meant to paſs one 
evening by herfelf. 

But the next day, when the refuſal was repeat- 
ed, ſhe was ſtill more incredulous; it feemed to 
her impoſible that any one who had the power 
to be encircled with company, could by choice 
ſpend a ſecond afternoon alone: and ſhe was fo 
urgent in her Tequeſt to be entruſted with the 
ſecret, that Cecilia found no way left to appeaſe 
her, but by frankly confeſſing ſhe was weary of 


eternal viſiting, and ſick of always liviog. in a 
crowd, 
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© Suppoſe, then,” cried ſne, I ſend for Miſs 
Larolles to come and ſit with you ?, * 
Cecilia, not without laughing, declined this 
propoſal, aſſuring her that no ſuch aſſiſtant was 
neceſſary for her entertainment: yet it was not 
till after a long contention that ſhe was able to 
convince her there would beno cruelty in leaving. 
her by herſelf. | 444K 
The following day, however, her trouble .di- 
miniſhed ; for Mrs, Harrel, ceafing to be ſurpriſ- 
ed, thought little more of the matter, and for- 
bore any earneſtneſs of ſolicitation : and, from 
that time, ſhe ſuffered her to follow her own hu- 
mour with very little oppoſition, Cecilia was 
much concerned to find her ſo unmoved ; and not 
leſs diſappointed at the indifference of Mr. Harrel, 
who, being ſeldom of the ſame parties with his 
lady and ſeeing her too rarely either to communi- 
cate or hear any domeſtic occurrences, far from 
being ſtruck, as ſhe had hoped with the new way. 
in which ſhe paſſed her time, was ſcarce ſenſible 
OGG change, and interfered not upon the ſub- 
ject. TENTH 
Sir Robert Floyer, who continued to ſee her 
when he dined in Portman-Square, often enquired 
what ſhe did with herſelf in the evening; but 
never obtaining any ſatisfactory anſwer, he con- 
cluded her engagements were with people to whom 
he was a ſtranger. | ien 
Poor Mr. Arnott felt the eruelleſt di ſappoint- 
ment in being deprived of the happinefs of at- 
tending her in the evening's expeditions, when, 
whether he converſeJ with her or not, he was 
_— of the indulgence of ſeeing and hearing 
er. | ; 
But the greateſt ſufferer from this new regula- 
tion was Mr. Monckton, who, unable any lon- 
Vor . F | 


| 
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ger to endure the mortifications of which his 
morning viſits to Portman-Square had been pro- 
duCtive, determined not to truſt his temper with 
ſuch provocations in future, but rather totake his 
chance of meeting with her elſewhere : for which 
purpoſe, he aſhduouſly frequented all public places, 
and fought acquaintance with every family and 


every perſon he believed to be known to the 


Harrels : but his patience was unrewarded, and 
His diligence unſucceſsful; he met with her no 
where, and, while he continued his ſearch, fan- 
cied every evil power was at work to lead him 
whither he was ſure never to find her. 
Mean while Cecilia paſſed her time greatly to 
her own ſatisfaction. Her firſt care was to aſſiſt 
and comfort the Hills. She went herſelf to their 
lodgings, ordered and paid for whatever the phy- 
ſician preſcribed to the ſick man, gave cloaths to 
the children, and money and various neceſſaries 
to the wife. She found that the poor carpenter 
was not hkely to languiſh much longer, and there- 


fore, for the preſent, only thought of alleviating 


his ſufferings, by procuring him ſuch indulgencies 
as were authoriſed by his phyſician, and enabling 
His family to abate ſo much of their labour as 
was requiſite for obtaining time to nurſe and at- 
tend him: but ſhe meant, as ſoon as the laſt du- 
ties ſhould be paid him, to aſſiſt his ſurvivors in 


attempting to follow ſome better and more profita- 


ble buſineſs. 1 Ne AY 
Her next ſolicitude was to furniſh herſelf with 
a well-choſen collection of books; and this em- 
ployment which to a lover of literature, young 
and ardent in its purſuit, is perhaps the mind's 
firſt luxury, proved a ſource of entertainment 


ſo fertile and delightful, that it left her nothing to 
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che confined not her acquiſitions to the limits of 
| her preſent power, but as ſhe was laying ina ſtock 
. of future . as well as immediate advantage, ſhe 
was reſtrained by no expence for gratifying her 
taſte and her inclination. She had now entered 
the laſt year of her minority, and therefore had 
not any doubt that her guardians would permit her 
to take up whatever ſum ſhe ſhould require for 
ſuch a purpoſe. Fo 33 

And thus, in the exerciſe of charity, the 
ſearch of knowledge, and the ft "trig of quiet, 
ſcrenely in innocent philoſophy paſſed the hours of - 
Cecilia, e n 


. 


A MAsSQUERADE, | 


Tn E firſt check this tranquility received was 
upon dre maſquerade, the preparations 


for which have been already mentioned. The 

whole houſe was then in commotion from various 
arrangements and improvements which were plan- 

ned for almoſt every apartment that was to be 

opened for the reception of maſks. Cecilia her- : 
ſelf, however little pleaſed with the attendant 
circumſtance of wantonly accumulating unneceſ- 

ſary debts, was not the leaſt animated of the 

party: ſhe was a ſtranger to every diverſion of 

this ſort, and from the novelty of the - ſcene, 4 
hoped for uncommon ſatisfaction. 5 

At noon Mrs. Harrel ſent for her to conſult 

upon a new ſcheme which occurred to Mr. Ha- 
rel, of fixing in fantaſtic forms ſome coloured 

lamps 'in the W | 
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While they were all diſcourſing this matter 
over, one of the ſervants, who had two or three 
times whiſpered ſome meſſage to Mr. Harrel, and 
then retired, ſaid, in a voice not too low to be 
heard by Cecilia, © Indeed, Sir, I can't get him 
away“? | 
bo "He's an inſolent ſcoundrel,”* anſwered Mr. 
Harrel; * however if I muſt ſpeak to him, 1 
muſt ;* and went out of the room 
Mrs. Harrel ſtill continued to exerciſe her faney 
ypon -this new projeQ, calling both upon Mr. Ar- 
nott and Cecilia to admire her taſte and contri- 
wance ; till they were all interrupted by the loud- 
neſs of a voice 8 below ſtairs, which frequently 
repeated, Sir, 1 can wait no longer ! I have been 
put off till I can be put off no more!” 
Startled by this, Mrs. Herrel ceaſed her em- 
ployment, and they all ſtood ſtill and ſilent. They 
then heard Mr. Harrel with much ſoftneſs anſwer, 
* Good Mr. Rawlins, have a little patience ; 1 
Mall receive a large ſum of money to-morrow or 


next day, and you may then depend upon being 


aid.“ | 

N © Sir,” eried the man, © you have fo often 
told me the ſame, that it goes Juſt for nothing: T 
he ve had a right to it a long time, and I have 
a bill to make vp that can't be waited for any 
longer.“ 0 WR 

« Certainly, Mr. Rawlins,” replied Mr. Har- 
rel, with ſh} -encreaſing gentleneſs, © and cer- 
| ainly you ſhall have it: no-body means to diſpute 
your right; I only beg you'to wait a day, or 
two days at fartheſt, and you may then depend 
upon being paid. And you ſhall not be the worſe 
for obliging me; Iwill never employ any body 
He, and 1 ſhall have occaſion for you very ſoon, 
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as I intend to make ſome alterations at Violet-Bunk. 
that will be very conſiderable” | 

Sir,“ ſaid the man ſtill louder, © it'is of no uit 
your employing me, if I can never get my money: 
All my workmen muſt be paid whether Fam or no; 
and ſo, if muſt needs ſpeak to a lawyer, why 
there's no help for it.” 

Did you ever hear any thing ſo impertinent 7” 
exclaimed Mrs, Harrel?? I am ſure Mr. Harrel 
will be very much to blame, if ever lie lets that man 
do any thing more for him. f 

Juſt then Mr. Harrel appeared, and, with an 
air of affected unconcern, ſaid, © Here's the 
moſt inſvlent raſcal of a maſon below ftairs I ever 
met with in my life; he has come upon me, quite 
unexpectedly, with a bill of 400. and won't leave 
the houſe without the money. Brother Arnott, 
1 wiſh you would do me the favour to ſpeak to 
the fellow, for I. could not bear to ſtay with him 
any longer.“ | 2 

Do you with me to give him a draught for the 
money upon my own banker?“ | 

© That would be vaſtly obliging,” anſwered Mr. 
Harrel, and I will give you my note for it directly. 
And ſo we ſhall get rid of this fellow at once: and 
he ſhall do nothing more for me as long as he lives. 
I will run up a new building at Violet Bank, next 
ſummer, if only. to ſhew him what a job he has 
loſt.” | 125 Lg os 

Pay the man at once, there's a good brother,” 
cried Mrs. Harrel, ' and let's hear no more of 
him, | 
The two gentlemen then retired to another room 
and Mrs. Harrel, after praiſing the extreme good- 
nature of her brother, of whom ſhe was very fond, 
and declaring that the maſon's impertinenge had 
quite frightened her, again returned to her plan of 
new decorations. | 


7 3 
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Cecilia, amazed at this indifference to the ſtate 
of her huſband's affairs, began to think it was 
her own duty to talk with her upon the ſubject: 
and therefore, after a ſilence ſo marked that Mrs. 


Harrel enquired into its reafon, ſhe ſaid, Will 


you pardon me my dear friend, if I on I am 


rather ſurpriſe@to ſee you continue theſe preparati- 


. 
* Lord, why ? _ | T N 
Becauſe any freſh unneceſſary. expences juſſ 
now, till Mr. Harrel actually receives the money he 
talks of. F | 
© Why, my dear, the expence of ſuch a thing 
as this is nothing; in Mr. Harrel's affairs I aſſure 
you it will not be at all felt. Befides, he expects 


money ſo ſoon, that it is juſt the ſame as if he had 


it already.* ; 144 
Cecilia, unwilling to be too officious, began 
then to expreſs her admiration of the goodneſs and 
generoſity of Mr. Arnott ; taking frequent occaſion, 
in the courfe of her praiſe, to infinuate that thoſe 
only can be properly liberal, who are juſt and 
economical. or: -xf54 1648 
She had prepared no maſquerade habit for this 


evening, as Mrs, Harrel, by whoſe direction ſhe 


was guided, informed her it was not neceſſary for 
ladies to be maſked at home, and ſaid ſhe ſhould 
receive her company herſelf in a dreſs which ſhe 
might wear upon any other occaſion. Mr. Harrel, 
alſo and Mr. Arnett made not any alteration in 
their appearance, | | 
At about eight o'clock the buſineſs of the 


evening began; and before nine, there were {6 


many maiks that Cecilia wiſhed ſhe had herſelf 
made one of the number, as ſhe was far more 
conſpicuous in being almoſt the only female in a 
common dreſs, than any maſquerade habit could 
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have made her. The novelty of the ſeene, howe- 
ver, joined to the general air of gaiety difluſed 
throughout the company, ſhontly leſſened her em- 
barraſſment; and, after being ſomewhat familia- 
rized to the abrupt neſs with which the maſks ap- 
proached her, and the freedom with which they 
looked at or addreſſed her, the frit confuſion of 
her ſituat ion ſubſided, and in ber aur ioſity to 
watch others, ſhe ceaſed to obſerve how much the 
was watched herſelf. FEE. | 
Her expeQations of entertainment were not only 
fulfilled but ſurpaſſed; the variety of dreſles, . the 
medley of charaQters, the quick ſucceſſion of fi- 
Pres and the ludicrous mixture of groupes, kept 
er attention unwearied : while the conceited efforts 
of wit, the total thoughtleſſneſs of conſiſtency, and 
the ridiculous incongruity of the language with the 
appearance, were incitements to ſurprife and diver- 
fion without end; Even the local cant of, Do you 
know me] Who are you ? and I know you , with 
the fly pointing of the finger, the arch nod of the 
head, and the pert ſqueak of the voice, though 
weartſame- to thoſe who frequent ſuch,aſſemblies,. 
were, to her unhackneyed obſervation, additional 
ſubjeQs of amuſement. . x 
Soon after nine o'clock, every room was occu - 
pied, and the common crowd of regular maſquera- 
ders were diſperſed through the various apartments. 
Dominos of no character, and fancy - dreſſes of no 
meaning, made, as is uſual at ſuch meetings, the 
general herd of the company : for the reſt, the 
men were Spaniards, .chimney-{weepers, Turks, 
watchmen, conjurers, and old women; and the 
ladies, ſhepherdeſſes, orange-girls, Circa flians, gip- 
ſeys, haymakers, and ſultanas. p 
Cecilia had, as yet, eſcaped any addreſs beyond 
the cuſtomary enquiry = Da you know me ? and 
8 
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a few paſſing compliments : but when the rooms 
filled, and the general crowd gave general courage, 
ſhe was attacked in a manner more pointed and 
ſingular. e e 

he very firſt maſk who approached her feemed 
to have nothing leſs in view than preventing the 
approach of every other : yet had he little reaſon 
to hope favour for himſelf, as the perſon he re- 
Preſented, of all others leaſt alluring to the view, 
was the devil! He was black from head to foot, 
fave that two red horns ſeemed to iſſue from his 
forehead ; his face ſo compleatly covered, that 
the ſight only of his eyes was viſible, his feet 
were cloven, and in his right hand he held a wand 
the colour of fire. | 

Waving his wand as he advanced towards C 
Cilia, he cleared a femi-circular ſpace before her 
chair, thrice with the moſt profound reverence 
bowed to her, thrice turned himfelf around with 
ſundry grimaces, and then fiercely planted himſelf 
at her ſide. 

Cecilia was amuſed by his mummery, but felt 


no great delight in his guardianſhip, and, after a 


ſhort time, aroſe, with intention to walk to ano- 
ther place ; but the black gentleman, adrouly 
moving round her, held out his wand to obſtruct 


Her paſſage, and therefore, preferring captivity to 


rt ſiſtance, ſhe was again obliged to ſeat herſelf. 
An Hotſpur, who juſt then made his appear» 
ance, was now ſtrutting boldly towards her; but 
the devil ruſhing furiouſly forwards, placed him- 
ſelf immediately between them. Hotſpur, put- 
ting his arms a-kimbo* with an air of defiance, 
gave a loud ſtamp with the right foot, aud then 
—marched into another room | „ 
The victorious devil oſtentatiouſly waved his 


Wand, and returned to his ſtation. 
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Mr. Arnott, who had never moved two yards 
from Cecilia, knowing her too well to ſuppole ſhe... 

received any pleaſure from being thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed, modeſtly advanced to offer his aſſiſtance in re- 
leaſing her from confinement; but the devil, 
again deſcribing a circle with his wand, gave him 
three ſuch ſmart raps on the head that his hair 
was diſordered, and his face covered. with powder.. 
A. general laugh ſucceeded, and Mr. Arnott, too 
difident to brave raillery, or withſtand ſhame,, 
retired in confuſion. . | 
The black gentleman ſeemed. now to have all. 
authority in his own. hands, and his wand was 
brandiſhied with. more ferocity than ever, no one 
again venturing to invade the domain he thought, 
fit to appropriate for his 'own. 

At length; however, a Don Quixote appeared, 
and every maſk in the room was eager to point. 
out to him the impriſonment of Cecilia. | 
_ This Don Quixote was accoutred with tolera- 
ble exaQtneſs according to the deſcription of the. 
admirable Cervantes; his armour was ruſty, his. 
helmet was a barber's baſon, his ſhield, a pewter. 
diſh, and his lance, an old ſword faſtened to a ſlim. 
cane. His figure tall and thin, was well adapted 
to the character he repreſented, and his maſk, 
which depictured a lean and haggard face, worn 
with care, yet fiery with crazy. paſſions, exhibited 
with propriety the moſt ſtriking, the knight of tha 
doleful countenance. | | ES 

The complaints againſt the devil with which 
immediately and from all quarters he was aſſailed, 
he heard with the moſt ſolemn taciturnity : after 
which. making a motion for general ſilence, he 
ſtalked majeſtically towards Cecilia, but ſtopping 
| ſhort of the limits preſcribed by her guard, he 

kiſſed his ſpear IO of allegiance, and then,. 

Wk 


flowly dropping upon one knee, began the follow- 
ing addreſs: gy N CON 


© Moſt incomparable Princefs! 
_ THUS humbly proſtrate at the feet of your 
divine and ineſſable beauty, graciouſly permit the 
moſt pitiful of your ſervitors, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, from your high and tender grace, to ſa- 
Jute the fair boards, which ſuſtain your corporeal 
machine.“ 3 Ihe 
Then, bending down his head, he kiſſed the 
floor; after which, raiſing himfelf upon his feet, 
he proceeded to his ſpeech. OED --- 
Report, O moſt fair and unmatchable virgin! 
daringly affirmeth, that a certain difcourteous 
perſon, who calleth himſelf the devil, even now, 
and in thwart of your inclinations, keepeth and 
detaineth your irradiant frame in hoſtile thral- 
dom. Suffer then, magnanimous and undifcriba- 
ble lady! that I, the moſt groveling of your un- 
worthy vaſſals, do ſift the fair truth out of this 
foul ſteve, and obſequiouſly bending to your di- 
vine attractions, conjure your highneſs veritably 
to inform me, if that - honovrabke chair which 
haply ſupports your terreſtrial perfections, contain- 
eth the inimitable burthen with the free and legal 
conſent of your celeſtial ſpirit? _ 
lere he ceaſed: and Cecilia, who laughed at 
this characteriſtic addreſs, though ſhe had not 
courage to anſwer it, again made an effort to quit 
ber 1 but again by the wand of her black 
perſecutor was prevented. |, . 
This little incident was anſwer ſufficient for the 

valorens knight, who indignantly exclaimed, 


© Sublime Lady! 


I BESEECH but of your exquiſite mercy to 
refrain mouldering the clay compoſition of my un- 
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worthy body to impalpable duſt, by the refulgence 
of thoſe bright ſtars vulgarly called eyes, till I 
have lawfully wreaked my vengeance upon this 
unobliging caitiff, for his moſt diſloyal obſtruftion 
of your highneſs's adorable pleaſure.” 

Then, bowing low, he turned. from. her, and 
thus addreſſed: his antagoniſt: 


© Uncourtly Miſcreant,. 


THE black garment which enveſopeth tliy moſt 
unpleaſant perſon, ſeemeth even. of the moſt ra- 
viſhing whiteneſs, in compare of the black bile 
which floateth within thy ſable exterior. Behold, 
then, my gauntlet! yet ere I deign to be the in- 
ſtrument of thy extirpation,. O thou moſt mean 
and ignoble enemy! that the honour of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha may not be ſullied by thy 
extinction, I do here confer upon thee the honour 
of knighthood, dubbing. thee, by my own ſword, 
Don Devil, knight of the horrible phyſiognomy.“ 


He then attempted to ſtrike his ſhoulder with 
| his ſpear, but the black gentleman, adroitly elud- 
ing the blow, defended himſelf with. his wand : a 
mock fight enſued, conducted on both ſides with 
admirable dexterity ; but Cecilia, lefs eager to 
view it than become again a free agent, made 
her eſcape into another apartment; while the reſt 
of the ladies, though they almoſt ſcreamed, 
jumped upon chairs and ſofas. to peep at the com- 
at. . | 

In concluſion, the wand of the knight of the 
horrible phyſiognomy, was broken againſt the 
ſhield of the knight of the doleful countenance ; 
upon which Don Quixote called out vifaria ! the 
whole room echoed the ſound; the unfortunate 
nw knight reticed abruptly into another apartmert 
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and the conquering Don, ſeizing the ſragments 
of the weapon of his vanquiſhed enemy, went out 


in ſearch of the lady for whoſe releaſement he 
had fought: and the moment he found her, 


proſtrating both himſelf and the trophies at. her 
feet, he again preſſed the floor with his lips, and 
then, ſlowly ariſing, repeated his reverences with 
added formality, and without waiting her acknow- 
ledgments gravely retired. * | 

The moment he departed a Minerva, not ſtately 


Nor auſtere, not marching in warlike majeſty, but 
| « "IS . e « - 


gay and airy, _ 
Tripping on light fantaſtic toe, 


ran up to Cecilia, and ſqueaked ont, Do you 


know me ?? od 
Not,“ anſwered ſhe, inſtantly - recolleQting 


_ Miſs Larolles, by your appearance, I own! but 


by your voice, I think I gueſs you ? 

* I was monſtrous ſorry, returned the god- 
deſs, without underſtanding this diftinQtion, * that 
1 was not at home when you called upon me. 
Pray how do you like my dreſs? I affure you [ 
think it's the prettieſt here. But do you know 
there's the moſt ſhocking thing in the world hap- 


pened in the next room? I really believe there's a 


common chimney-fweeper got in! I aſſure you it's 
enough to frighten one to death, for every time 


he moves the ſoot ſmells ſo you can't think; 


quite real ſoot, I afſure you! only conceive how 


_ naſty! I declare I wiſh with all my heart it would 
ſuffecate him. - 


Here ſhe was interrupted by the re-appearance 
of Din Devil; who looking round him, and 
perceiving that his antagoniſt was gone, again ad- 
vanced to Cecilia: not, however, with the au- 
thority of his firſt approach, for with his wand 
he had loſt much of his power ; but to recom- 
penſe himſelf for this diſgrace, he had recourſe 
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to another method equally effectual for keeping his 
prey to himſelf, for he began a growling, diſ- 
mal and diſagreeable, that while many of the la- 
dies, and, among the firſt, the Goddef, of Wifdom 
and Courage, ran away to avoid him, the men all 
ſtood aloof to watch what next was to follow. 

Cecilia, now became ſeriouſly uneaſy ; for ſhe 
was made an object of general attention, yet could 
neither ſpeak nor be fpoken to. She could ſug» 
geſt no motive for behaviour fo whimſical, though 
ſhe imagined the only perſon who could have the 
aſſurance to praQtiſe it was Sir Robert Floyer. 

After ſome time ſpent thus diſagreeably, a white 
domino, who for a few minutes had been a very 

; attentive ſpeQtator, ſuddenly came forward, and 
exclaiming, * P/I croſs him though he blaſt me! 
ruſhed upon the fiend, and graſping one of his 
horns, called out to a Harlequin who ſtood near 
him, Harlequin! do you fear to fight the devil ?? 
Not 1 truly!“ anſwered n whoſe 
voice immediately betrayed young Morrice, and 

who, iſſuing from the erowd, whirled himſelf 

round before the black gentleman with yet more 
agility than he had himſelf done before Cecilia, 

giving him, from time to time, many ſmart blows 
on his ſhoulders, head and back with his wooden 
ſword, | 2 3 

The rage of Don Devil at this attack ſeemed 
ſomewhat beyond what a maſquerade character 
rendered neceſſary; he foamed at the mouth with 
reſentment; and defended himfelf with ſo much 
vehemence, that he ſoon drove poor Harlequin 
into another room: but, when he would have re- 
turned to his prey, the genius of pantomime, 
curbed but not ſubſided, at the inſtigation of the 
white domino returned to the charge, and by a 
perpetual rotation of attack and retreat, kept him 
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in conſtant employment, purſuing him from room 
to room, and teazing him without ceſſation or 

Mean time Ceeilth, delighted at being releaſed, 
| kurried into a corner, where ſhe hoped to breathe 
and look on ir: quiet ; and the white domino hav- 
ing exhorted Harlequin to torment the tormentor, 
and keep him at bay, followed her with eongratu- 
lations upon her recovered freedom.  _ 

lt is you,” anſwered ſhe, * I ought to thank 
for it, which indeed I do moſt heartily. I was ſo- 
tired of confinement, that my mind ſeemed al- 
moſt as little at liberty as my perſon.” | 

* Your perſecutor, I preſume,” ſaid the do- 
mino, is known to you.” 

* I hope ſo anſwered ſhe, * becauſe there is 
one man I ſuſpe&, and I ſhould be ſorry to find 
there was another equally diſagrecable.“ 

O, depend upon it, cried he, * there are 
many who would be happy to confine you in the 
ſame manner; neither have you much cauſe for 
complaint; you have, doubtleſs, been the aggreſ- 
ſor, and played this game yourſelf without mercy, 
for I read in your face the captivity of thouſands :: 
have you, then, any right to be offended at the 
ſpirit of retaliation which one, out of ſuch num- 
bers, has courage to exert in return?“ FEE 

II proteſt,” cried Cecilia, I took vou for 
my defender? whence is it you are become my 
accuſer 2? e 

From ſeeing the danger to which my ineau- 
tious knight errantry has expoſed me; I begin, 
indeed, to take you for a very miſchievous ſort of 
perſon, and J fear the poor devil from whom I 
reſcued you will be amply reveriged for his diſ- 
grace, by finding that the firſt uſe you make of 
your freedom is to doom your deliverer to bon- 
dage,? 75 
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Here they were diſturbed by the extreme lo- 
quacity of two oppoſite parties: and liſtening 
attentively, they heard from one ſide, My an- 
gel! faireſt of creatures] goddeſs of my heart ! 
uttered in accents of rapture; while from the 
other, the vociferation was fo violent they could 
diſtinaly hear nothing, OO ae $3 vs 
The white domino fatisfed his curioſity by ga- 
ing to both parties; and then, returning to Ge. 
cilia, faid, Can you conjecture who was mak- 
ing thoſe ſoft ſpeeches? a Shylock ! his knife all 
the time in his hand, and his. deſign, doubtleſs, to 
cut as near the heart as poſſible | while the loud 
cackling from the other fide, is owing to the riot- 
ous merriment of a noiſy Mentor! when next 1 
hear a diſturbance, I ſhall expect to ſee ſome ſim- 
pering Pythagoras ſtunned by his talkative diſci- 


To own the truth,“ ſaid Cecilia, the al- 
moſt univerſal neglect of the characters aſſumed 
by theſe maſquers, has been the chief ſource of 
my entertainment this evening; for at a place of 
this ſort, the next beſt thing to a character well 
ſupported, is a character ridiculouſſy burleſqued.? 
* You cannot, then have wanted amuſement,” 
returned the domino, * for among all the perſons 
aſſembled in theſe apartments, I have ſeen only 
three who have ſeemed conſcious that any change 
but that of dreſs was neceſſary to diſguiſe them.? 
And pray who are thoſe ?? | 
A Don quixote, a ſchool maſter, and your 
friend the devil.“ 5 51 i 
O call him not my friend,” exclaimed Cect- 
lia, © for indeed in or out of that garb he is par- 
ticularly my averſion.” „ 
* My friend, then, I will call him,” ſaid the 
domino, for ſo, were he ten devils, I muſt think 
him, ſince I owe to him the honour of converſing 
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with you. And, after all, to give him his due 
to which, you know he is even proverbially enti- 
tled, he has ſhewn ſuch abilities in the perform- 
ance of his part, ſo much kill in the diſplay of 
malice, and ſo much perſeverance in the art of 
tormenting, that I cannot but reſpect his ingenui- 
ty and capacity. And, indeed, if inſtead of an 
evil genius, he had repreſented a guardian angel, 
he could not have ſhewn a more refined taſte m 
his choice of an object to hover about.? 

Juſt then they were approached: by a young 
hay-maker, to whom the white domino called 
out. You look as gay and as briſk- as if freſh 
from the hay-field after only half a day's work. 
Pray how is it you pretty laſſes find employment 
for the winter ?? . | 

* How ?? cried ſhe pertly, why the ſame 
as for the ſummer And pleaſed with her own 
readineſs at repartee, without feeling the igno- 
rance it betrayed, ſhe tript lightly on. : 

Immediately after, the ſchool-maſter, mentioned 
by the white domino, advanced to Cecilia. His 
dreſs was merely a long wrapping gown of green 
ſtuff, a pair of red flippers, and a woollen night- 
cap of the fame colour; while, as the 'ſymbol of 
his profeſſion, he held a-rod in his hand. | 

Ah, fair lady, he cried, © how ſoothing it 
were to the auſterity of my life, how ſoftening 
to the rigidity of my manners, might I—withcut 
a breaking out of bounds whick ought to be the 
firſt to diſcourage, and a confuſion to all order, 
for which the ſchool-boy ſhould himſelf chaſti& 
his maſter, be permitted to caſt at your feet this 
emblem of my authority! and to forget, in the 
ſoftneſs of your converſation, all the roughneſs 
of diſcipline P 

No, no,” cried Cecilia, I will not be an- 
ſwcrable for ſuch corruption of taſte !? | 
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This repulſe,* anſwered he, © is juſt what 
I feared ; for alas! under what pretence coulda 
poor miſerable country pedagogue preſume to ap- 
proach you? Should Lexamine you in the dead lan- 
guages, would not your living accents charmfrom 
me all power of reproof ? Could L look at you, 
and beara falſe concord ? Should I doom you to 
water-gruel as a dunce, would not my fubloquent 
remorſe make me want it myſelf as a madman)? 
Were your fair hand ſpread out to me for correc- 
tion, ſhould I help. applying my lips to it, inſtead 
of my rattan? if I ordered you to be called 
up, ſhould I ever remember to have you ſent. back? 
And is I commanded you to ſtand-in a corner, 
how ſhould I forbear following you myſelf? _. 
Cccilia, who had no difficulty in knowing this 
pretended ſchool- maſter for Mr. Goſport, was rea- 
dily beginning to propoſe conditions, for: accord» 
ing him her favour, when their ears were aſſail- 
ed by a forced phthiſical cough, which they found 
proceeded from an apparent old woman, who was 
a young man in diſguiſe, and whoſe hobbling gait. 
grunting voice, and moſt grievous. aſthmatic. com- 
plaints, ſeemed. greatly enjoyed and applauded by 
the company, _ e 7 | 
How true is it, yet how inconſiſtent,” cried 
the white domino, that while we all deſire to 
live long, we have all an horror of being old! 
The figure now paſſing is not meant to ridicule any 
particular perfon, nor to ſtigmatize any particular 
abſurdity ? its fole view is to expoſe to contempt 
and deriſion the general and natural infirmities of 
age! and the deſign is not more diſguſting than 
impoiitic ; for why, while ſo carefully we guard 
from all approaches of death, ſhould we cſoſe the 
only avenues to happineſs in long life, reſpec an 
tendernefs ?? 1 5 pa 
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Cecilia, delighted both by the underſtanding and 
humanity of her new acquaintance, and pleaſed at 
being joined by Mr. Goſport, was beginning to be 

perfectly ſatisfied with her fituation, when, creep- 

ing ſoftly towards her, ſhe again perceived tha. 
black gentleman. 0 

* Ah Þ cried ſhe, with ſome vevat ion, here 
comes my old tormentor } ſcreen me from him 
if - poſſible, or he will again make me his priſon- 
er. | 

Fear not,” cried the white domino, © he is 
an evil ſpirit, and we will ſurely lay him. If one 
ſpell fails, we muſt try another“ 

Cecilia then perceiving Mr. Arnott, begged he 
would alſo aſſiſt in barricading her from the fiend 
who ſo obſtinately purſued her. B 

Mr. Arnott moſt gratefully acceded to the pro- 
pofal ; and the white domino, who ated as com- 
manding officer, aſſigned to each his ſtation : he 
deſired Cecilia would keep quietly to her ſeat ap- 

inted the ſchool- maſter to be her guard on the 

t, took poſſeſſion himſelf of the oppoſite poſt, 
and ordered Mr. Arnott to ſtand centinel in front. 

This arrangement being ſettled, the guards of 
the right and left wings inſtantly fecured their 
places; but while Mr. Arnott was confidering whe- 
ther it were better to face the beſieged, or the ene- 
my, the arch-foe ruſhed ſuddenly before him, and 
laid himſelf down at the feet of Cecilia. 

Mr. Arnott, extremely diſconcerted, began 2 
ſerious expoſtulation upon the ill-breeding of this 
behaviour ; but the devil, reſting all excuſe upon 
8 his chara & er, only anſwered by growt- 


The white domino ſeemed to heſitate for a mo- 
ment in what manner to conduct himſelf, and 
with a quickneſs that marked his chagrin, ſaid to 
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Cerilia, © You tell me you know him, — has he 
any right to follow' you ? pet 
* If he thinks he has, anſwered ſhe, a little 
alarmed by his queſtion, * this is no time to dif- 
pute it. ITT OE £48 
And then, to avoid any hazard of altercation, 
| ſhe diſcreetly forbore making further complaints, 
preferring any perſecution to ſeriouſſy remoh- 
ſtrating with a man of fo much infotence as the 
Baronet.” | | | 
_ 1 he: ſchook-maſter laughed at the whole tranſ- 
action, only ſaid, And pray, madam; after play- 
ing the devil with all mankind, what right have 
you to complain that one man plays the Keri with 
you?? RE = 
We ſhall, at leaſt fortify you,“ faid the 
white domino, from any other affailant : no 
.three-headed Cerberus could protect you more ef- 
fectually: but you will not, therefore, fancy 
yourſelf in the lower regions, for, if 1 miſtake 
not, the torment of three guardians is nothing new 
to you. | e f 
| { And how,” ſaid Cecilia, furprifed; * ſhould 
you know of my three guardians ? 1 hope I am 
not quite encompaſſed with evil ſpirits l? 
© No,” anſwered he; you will find me as 
inoffenſive as the hue of the domino F wear 
and would I could add as infenfible l! 
This black gentleman,* faid the ſchool-maſ- 
| ter, who, and very innocently, I was going to 
call your black-gnard, has as noble and fiend-like a 
diſpoſition as I remember to have ſeen ; for with- 
out even attempting to take any diverfion himſelf, 
he ſeems gratified to his heart's content, in ex- 
cluding from it the lady he ſerves.” 7 
le does me an honour I could well diſpenſe- 
with,” ſaid Cecilia; hut 1 hope he has ſome ſt- 
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cret ſatisfaction in his ſituation which pays him 
for its apparent in convenience“ 
Here the black gentleman half raiſed himſelf, 
and attempted to take her hand; ſhe ſtarted, and 
with much diſpleaſure drew it back: he then 
growled, and again ſunk proſtrate. | 
his is à fiend,” ſaid the ſchool- maſter, 
©-who to himſelf ſayeth, Budge not I let his con- 
ſcience never ſo often ſay budge. ] Well, fair lady, 
your fortifications, however, may now be deemed 
-1mpregnable, ſince I, with a- fouriſh of my rod, 
can keep off the young by recolle&ion of the paſt, 
and ſince the fiend, with a jut of his foot, may 
keep off the old from dread of the future“ | 
Niere a Turk, richly habited and reſplendent 
with jewels, ſtalked towards Cecilia, and, having 
regarded her ſome time, called out, I have been 
looking hard about me the. whole evening, and, 

faith, I have ſeen nothing handſome before l“ 

Phe moment he opened his mouth, his voice, 

to her utter aſtoniſhment,. betrayed. Sir Robert 

Floyer ! ©: Mercy on me,” cried ſhe aloud, and 

pointing to the frend, * who, then, can this poſ- 

ſibly be ?? 2 

Do you not know ?? cried the white do- 
mino. eee S330] | par 
1 * I thought I had known with certainty,” an- 
1 ſwered ſhe, © but I now find I was miſtaken.” 
| le is a happy man,” ſaid the ſchool-maſfter, 
| farcaſtically. looking at the Turk, ©. who has re- 
| moved your ſuſpicions only by appearing in ano- 
ther characder. _ 955 . 

* Why what the deuce, then,“ exclaimed the 
Engks. have you: taken that black dog there for 
me e 35% 408 

Before this queſtion could be anſwered, an of- 
fenſive ſmell: of ſoot, making every body look 
around the room, the chimney-ſweeper already 
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mentioned by Miſs Larolles, was perceived to en- 
ter it. Every way he moved, a paſſage was clear- 
ed for him, as the company, with general diſguſt, 

retreated whenever he advanced. He was 'ſhort, 
and ſeemet] ſomewhat incommoded by his dreſs; 
he held his ſoot-bag over one arm, and his ſhovel 
under the other. As ſoon: as he eſpied Cecilia, 
whoſe ſituation was ſuch as to prevent her eluding 
him, he hooted aloud, and came ſtumping up to 
her ; Ah ha,“ he cried, * found at Taft ;* then 
throwing down his ſhovel, he opened the mouth 
of his bag, and pointing waggiſhly to her head, 
ſaid, Come, ſhall J pop you? -A good place 
for naughty girls; in, I ſay, poke in cram 
you-up»-the chimney,” 7 888 
And then, he ꝓut forth his ſooty hands to reach 
her cap. eee 
Cecilia, though The inſtantly knew the dialect 
-of her guardian Mr.. Briggs, was not therefore 
the more willing to be ſo handled; and ſtarted 
back to ſave herſelf from his touch; the white 
domino alſo came forward, and ſpread out his 
arms as a defence to her, while the Devil, who 
was ſtill before her, again began to growl. 
Ah ha! cried the chimney ſweeper, laugh- 
ing, ſo did not knew me? Poor duck l won't 
Hurt you; don't be frightened 3 nothing but old 
guardian; all a joke !“ And then, patting her 
check with his dirty hand, and modding at her 
with much kindneſs, Pretty dove,“ he added, 
be of good heart! ſnan't be meddled with; 
come to ſee after you. Heard of your tricks; 
thought l'd catch you come o purpoſe.— Poor 
duck ! did not know me i hal ha l- good joke 
e nou 46 et 1 | 
6 


What do you mean, you dirty dog,” cried 
the Turk, by touching that lady? . | 
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Ds, Beg ? Who beg of? You ?——Got any thing 
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_ © Won't-tell,” anſwered he; not buſi» 
neſs. Got a good right. Who cares for pearls ? 
Nothing but — beads.“ Pointing with a 
ſneer to his turban. Then, again addreſſing Ce- 
cilia; Fine doings ! he continued, Here's a 
place ! never ſaw the like before! turn a man's 
noddle !— All goings out; no comings in; wax 
candles in every room; ſervants thick as auth» 


rooms And here's the caſh? Mho's to pay the 


iper? Come to more than a guinea; warrant 
Maſter Harrel thinks that nothing! 


A guinea ? cantemptuouſſy repeated the 
Tris & — what do you ſuppoſe a Yyumen will 

« What? Why keep a whole i handſome 
A week zue ver ſpend ſo much myſelf; -RO, nor 
half neither.“ 

Why then how the devil do you live ? Do 


you beg?” 


to give? Are warm? 

Take the trouble to 1 cove reſpeafully, 
Gr !' ſaid the Turk, haughtiiy * I ſee you are 
fome low fellow, and d all not put up with your 
impudence.” 


7m" 4 Shall, ſhall! 1 fay p anſwered the chimney- 


ſweeper fturdily ; 3 * :Hark'ee, my duck,” chuck» 
ing Cecilia under the chin, © don't be cajoled, 
nick that ſpark! neuer mind gold trappings; 


none of his on ; all a take- in; hired 3 


een pence; not worth a groat. Never ſet 


heart on 4 fe outſide, nothing within vil. 


tol ſtones won't Wer e only: wants to. chouſe 
ou”? 

* Wbat do you mean by duch you little old 

ferub ? cried the imperious Turk; would you 

provoke me to; ſoil. my fingers by pulling: that 

a ſnub noſe ?? For Mr. Briggs had faved 
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himſelf any actual maſk, by merely blocking: his 
face with ſoot. 


© Beaſtly ſnub noſe ?” {ſputtered out the chim- 
ney-ſweeper, i in much wrath, * good noſe enough 
don't want a better; good as another man's 
Where's the harm on't ?? 
Ho could this black-guard get in?“ Cried 
the Turk, I believe he's a mere common chim- 
ney- ſweeper out of the ſtreets, for he's all over 
dirt and filih. I never ſaw ſuch a dreſs at a maſ- 
_ before in my 4ife.” 
© All the better,” — the other ; © would 
not change. What do think it coſt ?? 
Coſt? Why not a crown.“ 
A crown? hal ha I—a pot o' beer! Little 
Tom borrowed it; had it of our ſweep. Said 
*twas for himſelf. I bid him a Hint 5 raſcal would 
not take leſs.“ 
© Did your late uncle,” ſaid the white domino, 
in a low. voice to Cecilia, * chuſe for two of your 
guardians, Mr. Harrel and Mr. Briggs, to give 
you an early leſſon upon the oppoſite errors of 
profuſion and meanneſs ? 
* My uncle! cried Cecilia, ſtarting, : were 
| acquaintel with my uncle? 
* No,” faid he, * for my heppigeſs 7 knew him 
| not. a 


- .*. You weuld have owed; no leſs of happineſs 
to an acquaintance with him,” ſaid Cecilia, very 
ſeriouſly, '* for he was one who diſpenſed. to his 
friends nothing but goed.“ 

Perhaps ſo,” ſaid the domino.; * but I fear I 
Mould have found the good he diſpenſed thro?. his 
niece, not quite unmixed with evil l . 
What's here?“ cried the chimney-ſweeper, 
ſtumbling over the fiend, * what's this black 
thing ? Dor * looks Mike the devil. You 


* f 
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fhan't ſlay with it;;  caryyiyou away z take care of 
you myſelf.” +, 4 

He then offered) Ceciii his hand ; but the black 
gy raiſing himfelf upon his knees before 

er, paid her in dumb ſhew, the humbleſt Eevoire, 
yet prevented her from removing. 

* Ah ha! cried the chimney-ſweeper, "WER 
ficantly nodding his head,“ ſmell a rat | a ſweet- 
heart in diſguiſe. No bamboozling it won't do; 

a'n't ſo ſoon put upon. If you have got any thing 
to ſay, tell me, that's the way. Where's the 
caſh ? Got ever a rentall ? Are warm? inch 8 
the point; are warm ?? 

The fiend, without returning any anſwer, con- 
tinued his homage to Cecilia; at which the en- 
raged chimney-f\ weeper exclaimed, Come, come 
with me! won't be impoſed upon; an old fox 
unde rſtand trap? 

He then again held out his hand, but Cecilia, 
pointing to the fiend, anſwered, How can 1 
come, ſtr ?? 

Show [you the way, cried he, ſhovel him off. 
And taking his ſhovel, he very roughly ſet about 
removing him. 

The fe nd then began a yell fo horrid, that it 
diſturbed the whole company; but the chimney- 
ſweeper, only ſaying, * Aye, aye, blacky, growl 
away, blacky, — makes no odds, —ſturdily con- 
tinued his work, and, as the fiend had no chance 
of reſiſting ſo coarſe an antagoniſt without a ſe- 
rious ſtruggle, he was PRI S to 
change his ground. 

arm work l' cried the victorious chimney- 
6 taking off his wig, and wiping his head 
wy the ſleeves of his dreſs, * pure warm work 
this l“ | 

Cecilia, once again freed from her perſeestor, 
inſtantly quitted her place, almoſt equally deſirous 


. 3 
to eſcape the haughty Turk, who was peculiarly 
her averſion, and the facetious chimney-ſweeper, 
whoſe vicinity, either on account of his drefs or his 
converſation was by no means deſirable. She was 
not however diſpleaſed that the white domino and 
the ſchool-maſter ſtill continued to attend her. 

© Pray look,“ ſaid the white domino, as they 
entered another apartment, at the figure of 
Hope; is there any in the room half ſo expreſ- 
ik |  '- þ hooheShy 
»The reaſon, however, anſwered the ſchoo!- 
maſter, is obvious; that light and beautiful fil- 
ver anchor upon which ſhe reclines, preſents an 
occaſion irfeſiſtible for an attitude of elegant de- 
jection; and the aſſumed character is always 
given up, where an opportunity offers to diſplay 
any beauty or manifeſt any perfection in the dear 
proper perſon EE eee r r 
But why, ſaid Cecilia, ſhould ſhe aſſume 
the character of Hope? Could The not have been 
_ equally dejeQted, and equally elegant as Niobe, 
or Tome tregedy qaeenr”” == 07 owt png 
But "ſhe does not aſſume the character, an- 
ſwered the ſchool-maſter, * ſhe does not even 
think of it: the dreſs is her object, and that alone 
fills up all her ideas. Enquire of almoſt any body 
in the room concerning the perſons they ſeem 
to repreſent, and you will find their | ignorance 
more groſs thàn you can imagine; they have not 
once thought upon the ſubject; accident, or con- 
venience, or caprice has alone directed their choice. 
A tall and elegant youth now approached theth, 
whoſe laurels and harp announced Apollo. The 
white domino immediately enquired of him if the 
norſe and turbulence of the company, bad any . 
chance of being ſtilled into ſilence and rapture, 
by the drvine muſic of the inſpired god ? 
Vor. I. 6 
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Na, anſwered he, pointing to the room in 
which was ereQed the new gallery, and whence 
as he ſpoke, iſſued the ſound of an hautboys 
(there is a flute playing there already.” 

O for a Midas,” cried the white domino, 

to return to this leather-eared god the diſgrace 
he received from him l' 

They now proceeded to the apartment which, 
had hoon + lately fitted up for refreſhments, and 
which was ſo full of company, that they entered 
it with difficulty. And here they were again 
joined by Minerva, who taking Cecilia's hand, 
ſaid © Lord, how glad I am you've got away from 
that frightful black maſk ! Ican't .concetve Who 
he is; nobody can find out; it's monſtrous odd, 
but he has not ſpoke a word all night, and he 
makes ſuch a ſhocking noiſe when people touch 
him, that 1 aſſure you it's enough to 73 255 in a 
Fright. | 

* Andpray,” cried the ſchool-maſter, difniſiog: 
His voice, how cameſt thou to take the helmet 
-of Minerva for a fool's cap Me | 
Lord, 4 have not, cried me, "innecently, 
4 al the whole dreſs is Minerva's; don't you 

ee | 

My dear child,“ anſwered he, c thou could?ſt- 
2s well with that little figure paſsfor a Oy as, 
with that little wit for a Pallas.“ ; 

Their attention was now drawn from the 


deſs of wiſdom to a mad Edgar, who ſo 4 


mently ran about the room calling out, Poor. 
Tom's a cold! that in a ſhort time, he was ob- 
liged to take off his maſk, from an effect not ve- 


1 delicate, of the heat ! 


Soon after, a. gentleman deſiring ſome. hho 
Tade whoſe toga ' ſpoke the conſular dignity, 
though his hookan PRs” betrayed a native 22 
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France, the ſchool-maſter: followed him, and, with 
Teverence the moſt profound began to addreſs him 
in Latin; but, turning - quick towards him, he 
gaily ſaid, * Monſeur j'ai Phonneur tle repreſenter 
Ciceron, le grand i Ciceron, pere de ſa patrie! mais 
quorque j'ai cet honneur ld, je ne ſuis pas pedant /! 
non dieu Mnfer, je ne parle que le 'Prangeis 
dans la bonne compagnie þ And, politely bowing 
-he. went on. | 
Juſt then: Cecilia, while looking about the room 
for Mrs. Harrel, felt herſelf ſuddenly pinched by 
the cheek, and haſtily turning round, perceived 
again her friend the chimney ſweeper, who, * 
ing, cried, Only me! dont be frightened. Have 
ſomething to tell you; had no luck - got never 
a 'huſband yet! can't find one ! looked all over, 
too; ſharp as a needle. Not one to be had! all 
catched up?” | | 
I am glad to hear it, ſir,” ſaid Cecilia, ſome- 
what vexed by obſerving the white domino atten- 
tively liſtening ; and I hope, therefore, you will 
give yourſelf no farther trouble.” _ l 
Pretty duck!, cried he, chucking her under 
the chin; © never mind, don't be caſt down; get 
one at laſt, Leave it to me. Nothing under 2 
plum; won't take up with leſs. Good by, ducky, 
good by! muſt go home now, —begin to be nod- 
„... ĩð ß ĩͤ 40s. 
And then, repeating his kind careſſes, he walk- 
ed away. 9 he * 
Do you think then,” ſaid the white domino, 
more highly of Mr. Briggs for diſcernment and 
taſte than of any body? 4 chad 
l hope not?!” anſwered ſhe, for low indeed 
ſhould I then think of the reſt of the worldlꝰ 
The commiſſion with which he is charged,“ 
returned the domino, * has then miſled me; I 
imagined diſcernment 99 be neceſſary 
2 N 
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ingredients for making ſuch à choice as your ap- 
FPdobation would ſanctify; but perhaps his ſkill 
in guarding againſt any. fraud or deduQion-in the 
Nipulation . he mentioned, may be all that is re- 
uiſite for the execution of his-truſt.” - | 
I underſtand very well,” .faid Cecilia, a little 
hurt, the ſeverity of your meaning; and if Mr. 
Briggs had any commiſſion but of his own ſug- 
geſtion, it would fill me with ſhame and confu- 
Hon ; but as that is not the caſe, thoſe at leaſt are 
Jenſations which it cannot give me.“. I: 
My meaning,” .cried the domino, with ſome 
earneſtneſs, ſhould I expreſs it ſeriouſly, would 
but prove to you the reſpect and admiration with 
which you have inſpired me, and if indeed, as 
Mr. Briggs hinted, ſuch a prize is to be purchaſ- 
ed by riches, I know not, from what have ſeen 
of its merit, any ſum I ſhould think adequate to 
its value.“ : | | E 
Fou are determined, I ſee,” ſaid Cecilia, 
ſmiling, to make moſt liberal amends for your 
aſperity. | 
A loud clack of tongues now interrupted their 
diſcourſe; and the domino, at the deſire of Ce- 
cilia, for whom he had procured a ſeat, went 
forward to enquire what was the matter. But 
ſcarce had he given up his place a moment, be- 
fore to her great mortification, it was occupied by 
the fiend. SY e R$. 
Again, but with the ſame determined ſilence he 
Had hitherto preſerved, he made ſigns of obedi- 
ence and homage, and her perplexity to conjeQure 
who he could be, or what were his motives for 
this perſecution, became the more urgent as they 
ſeemed the eſs likely to be ſatisfied. But the 
Kend, who was no other than Mr. Monckton, 
had every inſtant leſs and leſs encouragement to 
make himſelf known; his plan had in nothing 


ſucceeded, and his provocation at its failure hac 
cauſed him the bittereſt diſappointment ; he had 
intended, in the character of a tormentor, not- 
only to purſue and hover around her himſelf, but 
he had alſo hoped, in the ſame character, to have 
kept at a diſtance all other admirers : but the vio-- 
lence with which he had over-aQted his part, by” 
raiſing her diſguſt and the indignation of the com 
pany, rendered his views- wholly abortive : while- 
the conſciouſneſs of an extravagance for whictr 
if diſcovered, he could aſſign no reafon not lia- 
hle to excite ſuſpicions of his ſecret tmotives, re- 
duced him to guardinga painfuland moſt irk- 
ſome ſilence the whole evening. And Cecilia to- 
whoſe unſuſpicious mind the idea of Mr. Monck- 
ton had never. occurred,.added continually to the 
cruelty of: his- ſituation, by an undiſguiſed abhor-- 
rence. of his aſſiduity, as well as by a manifeſt: 
preference to the. attendance of the white domi- 
no. All, therefore, that his diſappointed ſeheme 
now left in his power was to watch her motions, 
liſten to her: diſcourſe, . and infli& occaſionally upon 
others ſome: part of the chagrin with which he 
was tormented himſelf. 1 2 * 
While they were in this ſituation, Harlequin 
in conſequence of being. ridiculed by the Turk 
for want of agility, offered to jump over the new 
deſert table, and deſteed to have a»little ſpace 
cleared to give room for: his motions. It was in 
vain the people. who diſtributed the refreſhments, . 
and who were placed at the other ſide of the ta- 
ble, expoſtulated upon the danger of the experi- 
ment; Morrice had a rage of enterprize untame- 
able, and therefore, firſt taking-a-runz he attempted». 
the leap. | E 8 
The. conſequence was ſuch as might naturally: 
be expected; he. could not accompliſh: his pur-- 
poſe, but, finding 9 falling, imprudently . 
ig 


caught hold of. the lately erected awning; and! 
pulled it entirely upon his on head; and with it 
the new contrived lights; which in various forins 


- 


| were fixed to it, and which all came down toge- 
Sl be 


ther. | HEY: 
The miſchief: and confuſion occaſioned. by this 
exploit were very alarming and almoſt. dangerous; 
thoſe who were near:the table ſufftred moſt: by” the: 
cruſh, but ſplinters of the glaſs flew yet farther ; 
and as the room, which was ſmall, had been only 
lighted up by lamps lianging from the awning,. 
it was now in total darkneſs, except cloſe to the. 
door, which was ſtill illuminated from the: adjoin-» 
ing apartments. | Hh : 
Ihe clamour of Harlequin, who was covered 
with. glaſt, papier mache lamps and oil, the! 
ſcreams of the ladies, the- univerſal buzz off tongues, 
and the-flrugglebetween the frighted crowd» which 
was encloſed to get out, and the curious crowd! 
from the. other apartments to get in, occaſtoned a 
diſturbance anditumult equally noiſy and confuſed. 
But the moſt ſerious:ſufferer. was the unfortunate! 
fiend,, who being nearer the table than Cecilia, 
was ſo preſſed upon by the numbers which poured: 
from it, that: he found a ſeparation unavoidable, 
and was. unable, from the darkneſs and thetthrongy . 
to diſcover: whether ſhe was ſtillin the ſame place, 
or had made her eſcape into anotler. 
She had, however, encouraged the! white do- 
mino, and, under his protection, was ſafely: con-+ 
vayed ta a further part of the room. Her in- 
tention. and defire were to quit it immediately, 
but at the remonſtrance of her conductor ſſie 
conſented; to remain ſome time longer. The- 
confli at the door,” ſaid he, will quite over- 
Power 'you. Stay here but a few minutes, and 


both parties wilt have ſtruggled themſelves tired, 
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and you may then go without difficulty. Mean 
time; can you not by this faint light, ſuppoſe me 
one oß your guardians, Mr. Briggs, for example, 
or, if! he is too old for me, Mr. Harrel, and en- 
truſt yourſslf to my care 

© You ſbem wonderfully well acquainted ville 
my guardians,” ſaid Cecilia; © I cannot. _—_ 
how you have had your intelligence.“ 
Nor can I, anſwered the- domino, © imas 


gine how Mr. Briggs became ſo particularly gre 
— as to be entruſted with powers to di 


N 22 "Mod are miſtaken indeed, he is chirelied 
with no powers but ſuch as his own fancy has og 
geſted. “ 

© But how Has- Mr. Delvile offended you, that 
with him only your ſeem to have no commerce or 
communication? 

* Mr. Delvile l' repeated Cecilia, ſtil} more 
ſurpriſed; are you: alſo acquainted with Mr. 
Delvile ;?” 


He is certainly a- man of faſhion' or 
the domino, and he is alſo a man of honour.;, 
furely, then, he. would be more pleaſant for con- 
fidence and conſultation, than one whoſe only no- 
tien of happineſs is money, whoſe. only idea of 
excellence is avarice, and- whoſe only conception 
of ſenſe is diſtruſt!ꝰ 

Here a+ violent outery again interrupted: theix 
converfation; but not til Cecilia: had fatisfied her 
doubts concer the white domino, by conjec- 
turing he was A Belfietd, who might eaſily, at 
the Houſe of Mr. Monckton have gathered the lit- 
the circumſtances of her ſituation to which he al- 
luded, and whoſe fize and figure exact reſembled 
thoſe- of her new acquaintance. 

The author of the former diſturbance was now 
the - occaſion of the preſent: the fiend, having 
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vainly traverſed the room in ſearch of Cecilia, 
ſtumbled accidentally upon Harlequin, before he 
was freed from the relics of tis own. miſchief 
and unable to reſiſt the temptation of opportuni- 
ty, and the impulſe of revenge, he gave vent to 
the wrath ſo often excited by the blunders, for- 
wardneſs, and tricks of Morrice, and inflicted 
upon him, with his own wooden fword, which he 
ſezed for that purpoſe, a chaſtiſement the moſt 
ſerious and ſevere. . | | | 
Poor Harlequin, unable to imagine any reaſon 
for this violent attack, and already cut with the 
glaſs, and bruiſed with the fall, ſpared not his 
lungs in making known his diſapprobation of ſuch 
treatment : but the fiend, regardleſs either of his 
complaints or his refiſtance, forbore not to bela- 
bour him till compelled by the entrance of people 
with lights. And then, after artfully playing ſun- 


dry anticks under pretence of till ſupporting his 


character, with a motion too ſudden for preven- 
tion, and too rapid for purſuit, he eſcaped out 


of the room, and hurrying down ſtairs, threw 


Limſelf into an backney chair, which conveyed - 
him to aplace where he privately changed his. 
dreſs before he returned home: bitterly repent- 
ing the experiment he had made, and conſcious 
too late that had he appeared in a character he 
might have avowed, he could, without impro- 
riety, have attended Cecilia the whole evening. 
t ſuch is deſervedly the frequent fate of cun- 
ning, which while it plots ſurpriſe and detection 
of others, commonly overſhoots its mark, and: 
ends in its own diſgrace. X | 3 
The introduction of the lights now making 
manifeſt the confuſion which the frolic of Harle- 
quin had occaſivned, he was ſeized with ſuch a 


dread of the reſentment of Mr. Harrel, that, 


forgetting blows, bruiſes, and wounds, not one of 
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which were ſo frightful to him as a reproof, he 
made the laſt exhibition of his agility by an ab- 
ruptrand haſty retreat. A 1 
He had however, no reaſon for apprehenſion, 
ſince in every thing that regarded expence, Mr. 
Harrel had no feeling, and his lady had no» 
thought. LOST 2 . 
The rooms now began to empty very faſt, but 
among the few maſks yet remaining, Cecilia again 
perceived Don Quixote; and while in conjunction 
with tke white domino, ſhe was allowing him the 
praiſe. of having ſupported his character with 
more uniform propriety than any other perſon in 
the aſſembly, ſhe obſerved him taking off his + 
maſk for the convenience of drinking ſome lemo- 
nade, and looking in his face, found he was no » 
other than Mr: Belfield. Much: aſtoniſhed, and 
more than ever perplexed, ſhe again turned to the 
white domino, who ſeeing in her countenance a a 
ſurpriſe of which he knew not the reaſon, ſaid, 
half laughing, You think, perhaps, 1 hall ne- 
ver be gone? And indeed I am almoſt of the ſame - 
Opinion ; but what can I do? Inſtead of growing 
weary by the length of my ſtay, my reluctance 
to ſhorten it encreaſes with its duration : and all ' 
the methods I take, whether by ſpeaking to you + 
or looking at you, with a view to be ſatiated, 
only. double my. eagerneſs. for looking and liſten- 
ing again | I muſt go, however; and if I am. 
happy, I may. perhaps meet. with you.. again, 
—though,. if I am wiſe, I ſhall never ſeek you 
meg r 5; FO maine ada. 
And then, with the laſt ſtragglers that reluQ-, - 
antly diſappeared, he: made his exit; leaving Ce- 
cilia greatly pleaſed with his converſation and his 
manners, but extremely perplexed to account for. r 
bis. knowledge of her 225 and ſituation. 
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The ſchool-maſter had already been gone ſome 
time. | 

She was now earneſtly preſſed by the Harrels. 
and Sir Robert, who ſtill remained, to ſend te a 
warehonfe for a dreſs, and accompany them to the 
Pantheon; but though ſhe: was not without ſome 
inclination to comply, in the hope of further pro- 
longing the entertainment of an evening from 
which ſhe had received much pleaſure, ſhe: diſlik- 
ed the attendance of the Baronet, and felt averſe. 
to grant any requeſt that he could make, and 
therefore ſhe begged they would excuſe her; and 
Having waited to fee their dreſſes, which were ve - 
Ty ſuperb, ſhe retired to her own apartment. | 

A great variety of conjecture upon all that had 
Paſſed, now, and till the moment that ſhe ſunk 
to reſt, occupied her mind; the extraordinary 
perſecution of the fiend excited at once her curi- 
oſity and amazement, chile the knowledge of her 
affairs ſhewn by the white domino, ſurpriſed her 
not leſs, and intereſted her more. 
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AN Ar rR Ax. 


Tun E next morning during breakfaſt Ceciſia 
Was informed that a gentleman deſired to ſpeak 
with her, She begged permiſſion of Mrs. Harrel 
to have aſked him up ftairs, and was not a little 
ſurpriſed when he proved to be the ſame old gen- 
tleman whoſe ſingular exclamations had ſo much 
ſtruck her at Mr. Moncktpn's, and at the rehear- 
al of Artaferſe; ©? 7 n = 

- ark and with a ſtern afpe@ advancing to 
her, Yow are rich,” he cried, * are you there- 


fore worthlefs ?? 
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© I: hope not P anſwered ſhe, in ſome: conſter- 
nation; while, Mrs, Harrel, believing, his intention 
was, to rob them, ran precipitately: to the bell, 
which ſhe rang without ceaſing till two ar. three 
ſervants haſtened into the room; by which time, 
being leſs alarmed, ſhe only made ſigns to them to 
ſay, and ſtood quietly herſelf to wait what would 
The old man, without attending to her, con- 
tinued his dialogue with Cecilia. 5 
* Know you then,“ he ſaid, a blameleſs uſe 
of riches? ſuch a uſe as not only in the broad 
glare of day ſhall ſhine reſplendent, but in the 
darkneſs of midnight, and ſtillneſs of repoſe, ſhall 
give you reſſections unimbittered and flumbers . 
unbroken ? tell me, know you this uſe.?* 1 
Not ſo well, perhaps, anſwered ſhe, * as I 
.ought ; | but. I am very willing to learn better.“ 
© Begin, then, while yet youth and inexperi- 
ence, new to the callouſneſs of power and afflu- 
ence, leave ſomething good to work upon: yeſ- 
terday you ſaw the extravagance of luxury and 
folly ; ta-day look deeper, and ſee, and learn to 
Pugs the miſery of diſeaſe and penury:' 


— 


then put into her hand a, paper which con- 
tained a moſt affecting account of the miſery to 
which a poor and wretched family had been re- 
duced, by ſickneſs, and various other misfoz- 
tunes. | | r 
Cecilia, open as the day to melting charity, 
having haſtily. peruſed it took out her purſe, and 
oſſering to him three guineas, ſaid, + You muſt 
direct me, Sir, what to give if this is inſuffici- 
ent.“ ä N 13 14 | 
* Haſt thou ſo much heart?“ cried he, with + 
emotion, and has fortune, though it has curſed 
_ thee with the temptation of proſperity, not. ꝓet 


. 


rooted from thy mind its native benevolence? 
I return in part thy liberal contribution; this,? 
taking one guinea, * doubles my expectations; I 
will not, by making thy charity diſtreſs thee, ac- 
celerate the fatal hour of hardneſs and degene- 
racy ? . | 

He was then going; but Cecilia, 2 
him, ſaid, No, take it all! Who ſhould aſſi 
the poor if I will not? Rich, without connections; 
powerful without wants; upon whom have they 
any claim if not upon me ?? 
|  * True,* cried he, receiving the reſt, © and 
1 wiſe as true. Give therefore, whilſt yet thou 
| 


haſt the heart to give, and make, in thy days of 
innocence and kindneſs, ſome intereſt with Heaven 
= and the poor l' | 
| | And then he diſappeared. 3 
= Why, my dear, cried Mrs. Harrel, © what 
could induce you to give the man ſo much mo- 
ney ? Don't you ſee he is crazy? I dare ſay he 
would have been juſt as well contented with ſix- 
pence.” 2 e 
© I know not what he is,“ ſaid Cecilia, © but 
his manners are not more ſingular than his ſenti- 
ments are affecting; and if he is actuated by 
charity to raiſe ſubſcriptions for the indigent, he 
can ſurely apply to no one who ought ſo readily to 
contribute as myſelf.” e 
Mr. Harrel then came in, and his lady moſt 
erly told him the tranſaQtion. 5 
Scandalous l' he exclaimed: why this is 
no better than being a houſe. breaker ! Pray give 
orders never to admit him again. Three Guineas | 
I never heard ſo impudent a thing in all my 
life]! Indeed, Miſs Beverley, you muſt be more 
_ diſcreet in future, you will elſe be ruined before 
you know where you are.“ ne 9 
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Thus it is,” ſaid Cecilia, half. ſmiling, © that 
we can all lecture one another 1" to-day you re- 
commend economy to me; yeſterday I with dif- 
ficulty forbore recommending. it to you.T 
'. © Nay,” anſwered. he, that was quite another 
matter; expence. incurred in the common way of 
a man's living is quits another thing to-an extor- 
tion of this ſort.” by 
© It is another thing indeed,“ ſaid ſhe, * but 
1 know not that it is therefore a better.“ 

Mr. Harrel'made no anſwer: and Cecilia, pri- 
vately moralizing upon the different eſtimates of 
expence and economy made by the diſſipated and 
the charitable, ſoon retired to her own apart- 
ment, determined firmly to adhere to her lately 
adopted plan, and hoping, by the aſ#2cnce of her 
new and very ſingular monitor, . extend her prac- 
tice of doing good, by enlargitig her knowledge of 
diſtreſs. - SS: | | 
Objects are, however, never wanting for the 
exerciſe of benevolence ; report ſoon publiſhed 
her liberality, and thoſe who wiſhed to believe it, 
failed not to enquire into its truth. She was ſoon 
at the head of a little hand of penſioners, and, ne- 
ver ſatisfied with the generoſity of her donations, 
found in a very ſhort time, that the common al- 
lowance of her guardians was ſcarce adequate to 
the calls of her munificence. 1 
And thus, in aQs of goodneſs and charity, paſ- 
ſed undiſturbed another week of the life of Ceci- 
lia: but when the fervour of ſelf-approbation loſt 
Its novelty, the pleaſure with which her new plan 
was begun firſt ſubſided into a tranquillity, and then 
ſunk into languor. To a heart formed for friend- 
ſhip and affection, the charms of ſolitude are 
very ſhort lived ; and though ſhe had fickened of 
the turbulence of perpetual company, ſhe now 
wearied of paſſing all her time by herſelf, and 
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hed for the- comfort of ſociety, and the. relief 
of. communication, But. ſhe ſaw with aſtoniſh- 
ment the difficulty with which this was to be ob- 
tained: the, endleſs ſucceſſion of diverſions, the 
continual rotation of aſſemblies, the numerouſneſs 
of ſplendid. engagements, of which while every, 
one. complained, every one was proud to- boaſt, 
ſo effeQually impeded private meetings and friend- 
Iy intercqurſe, that, which: ever. way ſhe: turned 
erſelf, all commerce ſeemed, imprafticable, but. 
ſuch as either led to diſſipation, or accidentally 
flowed from it. | | | 
Yet finding the error into which her ardqur of 
reformation had hurried ber, and that a rigid 
ſecluſion. from company was productive of a laſ- 
ſitude as Ie favourable to aQive virtue as. diſſi- 
pation it ſelf, , reſolved to foſten her plan, and 
hy mingling. amutement with benevolence, to try, 
at: leaſt, to approach that golden mean, which, 
like the philoſopher's tone, always eludes our 
graſp, yet always invites our wiſnes. 5 
For this purpoſe ſhe deſired. to attend Mrs. 
2 the next Opera that ſhquld be repre, 
nted, | 630 e 
The following Saturday, therefare, ſhe accom- 
panied that lady and Mrs, Mears to the Haymar- 
ket, eſcorted by Mr. Arnott. y 
They were very late: the Opera was begun, 
and even in the lobby the crowd was ſo great that 
their paſſage was obſlruded. Here they were 
preſently accoſted by Miſs Larolles, who, running 
up to Cecilia and taking her hand, ſaid, Lord, 
you can't conceive how glad I am to. ſee. you! 
why, my dear creature, where have you hid youre 
ſelf theſe twenty ages? You are quite in luck 
in coming to- night, IL aflure you; it's the beſt 
Opera we have had: this ſeaſon: there's ſuch a 
monſtrous crowd there's no ſturing. We ſha'n;. 
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get in this half hour. The coffee- rom is quite 
wll-;, only come and ſee ;, is it not delightful.?? _ 

This intimation, was ſufficient: for Mrs. Harrel, , 
whoſe love of the Opera: was merely a love of 
company, faſhion. and ſhew ; and. therefore to 
the coffee-room ſhe. readily; led; the wayx. 

And-here Ceeilia found rather the-appearance of 
a brilfiant aſſembly of ladies and gentlemen, col- 
lected merely to ſee and to entertain one another, 
than of diſtin” and caſual parties, mixing ſolely. 
from neceſſity, and waiting only for room to enter 
a theatre. | 

The firſt perſon: that addreſſed them- was Cap 
tain Areſby, who, with his ufual. delicate lan- 
guiſnment, ſmiled, upon Cecilia, and ſoftly whiſ- 
pering, © How divinely you look to. night l' 
2 to pay his compliments to ſome other. 
dies. | 

Do, pray now, cried: Miſs Larolles, © ob- 
ſerve Mr. Meadows! only juſt ſee where he has, 
fixed himſelf | in the very beſt. place in the room, 
and keeping the fire from every body I do aſſure 

you, that's always his way, and-it's monſtrous pro- 
voking, for if one's ever ſo cold, he lollops ſo. 
that one's quite ſtarved. But you muſt know. 
there's another thing he does that is quite. as bad, 
for if he gets a ſeat, he never offers. to move, if 
he ſees one ſinking with fatigue. And beſides, if 
one is waiting for one's carriage two hours toge 
ther, he makes it a rule never to ſtir a ſtep. to ſee. 
for it. Only think how monſtrous! _ 

* Theſe are heavy complaints, indeed, faid 
Cecilia, looking at him attentively ; I ſhould have 
expected from his appearance a very different ac- 
count of his gallantry, for he ſeems dreſſed with 
more ſtudied elegance than any body here.” . _ 
0 yes,” cried Miſs: Larolles, he is the 
ſweeteſt dreſſer in che world; he has the moſt 
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delightful taſte you cam conceive, nobody has half 
ſo good a fancy. I aſſure your its a great thing 


to be ſpoke to by him: we are all of us quite an- 


gry when he won't take notice of us.” 
1s your anger,” ' ſaid Cecilia, laughing, in 
honour of himſelf or of his coat?“ 5 

Why, Lord, don't you know all this time 
that he is an muy“? ee ee 
: © é know; at leaſt,“ anſwered Cecilia, that 
would ſoon make one of me. | ; 

O but one is never affronted with an ennuy?, 
if he is ever ſo provoking, becauſe one always- 
knows what it means.“ | [4.54 xj 
- © Is he. agreeable ?** 165 fe! 

Why, to tell you the truth, —but pray-now: 
dont mention it. think him moſt exceſſive diſ- 

reeable] He yawns in one's face every time one 
looks at him. aſſure you ſometimes I expect: 
to ſee him fall faſt aſleep while Lam talking to him, 
for he is ſo immenſely abſent he don't hear one 
half that one ſays; only conceive how horrid ! 

But why, then, do you encourage him? why- 
do you take any notice of him? 3 
O, every body does, I aſſure you, elſe 1 
would not for the world; but he is ſo-courted: 
you have no idea. However, of all things let me 
adviſe you never to dance with him; 1 did once 
myſelf, and I declare I was quite diſtreſſed to 
death the whole time, for he was taken with ſuch 
a fit of abſence he knew nothing he was about, 
ſometimes ſkipping - and jumping with all the 
violence in the world, juſt: as if he only danced 
for exerciſe, and ſometimes ſtanding quite ſtill, 
or lolling againſt the wainſcot and gaping, and 
taking no more notice of me than if he had never 
ſcen me in his life!“! jo hed e ee 
The captain now, again advancing, to Cecilia, 
ſaid, © So you would not do us the honour: to try 
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the maſquerade at the Pantheon? however, I hear 
you. had a very brilliant ſpeRacle at Mr. Harrel's. 
I was quite au deſeſpoir- that 1: could not. get 
— I. did men paſſeble, hank it was: quite beyond 


2 We ſhould have been very pp. ſaid Mrs. 
Ilarrel, to have ſeen yau;. T.afure you we- ha 
ſame excellent maſks.” | 
80 1 have heard partout, and · I am reduced to 
deſpair - that I could: not have the honour of ſliding 
in. But L was agccable. with affairs all day. No- 

thing could he ſo mortifying? 

Cecilia now, growing very. impatient to. hear-the 
Opera, begged to _ if they might. not. make a 
trial to get into the pit? 

© I fear,” ſaid the captain, ſmiling as they paß 
ſed him, without offering any aſſiſtance, you will 
find it extremely petrifying; for my part, I 
confels Lam not upon the Principle of crowd 
in 5 

be ladies, however, accommuied by Mr 
Arnott, made the attempt, and ſoon found, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of report, that the difficultys- 
for the pleaſure of talking of it, had been conſide-. 
rably exaggerated, They were ſeparated, indeed 
but their accommodation was-tolerably good. 

Cecilia was much vexed to find the. firſt a& of 
the Opera almoſt over; but ſhe-was ſoon ſtill more 
_ diſſatisfked when ſhe di ſeovered that ſhe- bad no- 
chance of hearing the little which remained: the 
place ſhe had happened to find vacant was next 
to a party of young ladies who were ſo earneſt- 
ly engaged in their own diſeourſe, that they ſiſ- 
tened not to a note of the Opera, and ſs infinite- 
ly diverted with their. own witticiſms, that their 
tittering and loquacity allowed- no one in their 
vicinity to hear better than, themſelves,., Cecilia, 
tried in vain to confine her attention to tho: 
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fingers, ſhe-was-diſtantfrom the ſtage, andito them 
ſhe-was near, and her ruieſoFurtectipts all: ended' 
in —— impatience . 

At length ſno reſolved to · make an effort for en- 
tertainment in another way, and ſince the expec- 
_— which: brought her to the Opera were deſ- 

to-try- by: liſtening to her fair neighbours, 
ku thoſe who occaſioned her diſtppointment, 
could make her any amends 

For this purpoſe ſhe turned to · them · whoſly; yet 
was at firſt in no. little perplexity to underſtand? 
what was going forward; ſinee ſõ univerſal was the 
eagerneſs. for talking, and ſo · inſurmountable the 
antipathy to: liſtening; tliat every one ſeemed 10 
have their wiſhes bounded by «continual utterance: 
of words, without waiting for-any-anſ\ wer; or ſearce. 

even deſiring to be. heard. 

But when, ſome what · more uſed to their dialect 
era ſhe began better to comprehend their 
diſcourſe, wretchedly indeed did it ſupply to her 
che loſs of the Opera. She heard nothing but deſ- 
eriptions of trimmings, and! complaints of hair- 

dreſſers; hints of conqueſt that teemed: with vanity, 
and hiſtories of engagements which were-inflited 
with- exultation. 

At the end of the act, by che crowding: far 
ward: of the- gentlemen te. ſee the- dance, Mrs. Har- 
rel; had an opportunity of making · room for Her 
her ſelf, and ſhe: had then ſbme- reaſon to ex 
hearing the reſt of the Opera i peace, for the 
company · before her, conſiſting: entirely of young 
men, ſeemed; even during the dance, fearful of 
ſpeaking, leſb their attention ſhould'be- drawn for a 
moment from the 

But tocher- infinite ſurprize, no ſooner was the 
ſocond a begun, than their attention ended? 


they turned from the performers to each other, 
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and entered into a whiſpering, but gay corverſuti- 
on, which though not loud } chought 10 diſturb the- 
audience in general; kept in: the» ears of their 
neighbours, a buzzing which interrupted all plæm. 
fure from the repreſemation. Of* this: effect of 
their gaiety it ſeemed uneertain whether they were 
conſcious; but very evident that they were totally 
careleſs. 

The deſperate reſource which ſhe had trigh\durs 
ing the firſt a&, of ſeeking! entertainment from! 
the very converſation which prevented her enj 

ing it, was not even in her power: for theſe — 
tlemen, though as negligent as the young ladies 
had been, whom they diſturbed, were much more 
cautious, whom they inſtrudted: their language 
was ambiguous, and their terms, to Cecilia were 
unintelligible : their ſubje cs, indeed, required ſome 
diſcretion, being nothing leſs than a ludicrous cal- 
culation of the age and duration of jointured wi- 
dows, and of tlie chances and expectations of un- 
married young ladies. 

But whiat: more even than their talking provo- 
ked her, was finding that the moment; the ac was 
over, when ſhe cared not if their vociferation Had 
been inceſſant, one of them called out, Come, 
be quiet; the dance is begun; and then they were 
again all ſilent attention! | 
In the ikird ac, however, ſis was more Wees | 
nate; the gentlemen again changed their pfaces, 
and they were ſuceteied by others who came to 
the Opera not to hear themfelves but the perform 
ers: and as ſoon as ſhe was permitted to Hſten, the 
voice of Pacchiterotti took flom her all deſire to 
hear any thing but itfelf. 

During the laſt dance ſhe was diRovered by Sir 
Robert Floyer, who ſauntering down fop's al- 
ley, ſtationed hi mf by her fide, and whenever, 
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the fieurantes relieved the principal dancers, turned 


his eyes from, the. ſtage to her face, as better worth 


his notice, and equally deſtined for his. aufe 
ment. 

Mr. Monckton too, ** * ſome time: ha: 
ſeen and, watched, her, now 'approached : he had 
abſerved. with much ſatisfaction that, her; whole 
mind had been intent upon the performance, yet 
ſtill the familiarity of Sir Robert Floyer's admira- 
tion diſturbed and perpfexed him; he determined 
therefore to make an effort to ſatisfy his doubts by 
Examining. into. bis intentions; and, taking him 
apart, before the dance was quite over, Well,“ 


he ſaid, who is % handſome hogs: as Harcel's 


ward??? 
+ Yes,” * Sos he calmly, 3 the i is handſome, 
bit I don't like her expreſſion.” nai 50 
No? why,,what is the fault of-it | WED 
Proud, curſed proud. It:is:not the ſort of. 
woman [ like. If one ſays a-ctvil thing to her, 
ſhe only. wiſhes one at the devil for one's pains. 
O, vou have tried her, then, baue you? . why 


you 15 *. in generale+mpuph.. given to ſay civil- 


2, you know 1 faidiſomething of that fort 


15 her once about Juliet, at the rehearſal. Was 


not you by * 
What khen, was that all ? and did you imagine... 
one. compliment would do your buſineſs with. her?“ 
0, hang it, who ever dreams of compliment- 
# the women now ? 7 that's all at- an end. 
'* You won't find ſhe. thinks ſo, though; for, 


1 you: Well. ſay, her pride is unſufferable, and I, 


who have long known her, can allure you it does . 
945 diminiſh upon intimacy.” 

i. © Perhaps not, - but there's very pretty pick- 
508 in 3000. per: annum one would not think. 
much of a little incumbrance upon ſuch an eſtate.” 
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Are you quite ſure the eſtate is ſo conſiderable; 
Report is mightily given to magnify.” 1 
O, I have pretty good intelligence: though, 
after all, I don't know but 1 may be off ; ſhe'll 
take a confounded· deal of time ant! trouble. 
Monckton, too much a man of intereſt and of 
the world to cherifh that delicacy which covets 
univerſal admiration for the object of its fondneſs, 
then artfully enlarged upon the obſtacles he al- 
ready apprehended, and itiſinuated ſuch others as 
he believed would be moſt likely to intimidate 
him. -But his ſubtlety. was loſt 'upon the impene- 
trable Baronet, who poſſeſſed that hard inſenſibi- 
lity which obſtinately - purſues its own courſe, 
deaf to what is ſaid, and indifferent to what is 
thought. e e ee e ee 
Mleanwhile the ladies were now making way to 
the coffee room, though very ſlowly, on account 
of the crowd; and juſt as they got near the Tob- 
by, Cecilia perceived Mr. Belfield, who immedi- 
ately making himſelf known to her, was offering 
this ſervice to hand her out of the pit, when Sir 
Robert Floyer not ſeeing or not heeding him, 
Preſſed forward, and ſaid, Will you let me have 
the 851 Miſs Beverley, of taking care of 
you , . 4 r F 
Cecilia to whom he grew daily more diſagree- 
able, coldly declined i eee! while ſhe rea- 
dily accepted that which had firſt been offered her 
/ TED ons. 
The haughty Baronet, extremely nettled, forced 
his way on, and rudely ſtalking up to Mr. Betfield, 
motioned with his hand for room to paſs him, and 
ſaid, Make way, Sir Þ 
* Make way for me, Sir ' cried Belfield, op- 
poſing him with one hand, while with the other 
he held Cecilia. „CC f 
© You, Sir? who are you, Sir?“ demanded the 
Baronet, diſdainfully. A 
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Of that, Sir, I ſhall give you an account 
Whenever you pleaſe,” ee Belfield, with 
equal ſcorn. | 

© What the devil do you mean, sir d 12 

Nothing very difficult to be noderſload, , 
replied Belfield, and attempted to draw on Cecilia, 
who, much alarmed, was ſhrinking back. 

Sir Robert then, ſwelling with rage, reproach- 
fully: turned to her, and ſaid, Will you ſuffer 

tack, an impertinent fellow. as that, Miſs Beverley, 

to have the honour of taking your hand ?? 
| _ Belfield with, great indignation, demanded what 
he meant by the term \impertinent fellow ; and 
Sir Robert, yet more inſolently repeated it. Ce- 
cilia, extremely ſhocked, . earneſtly beſought them 
both to be quiet; but Belfield at the repetition 
.of this inſult, haſtily let go her hand and put his 
-own-upon his ſword, while Sir Robert taking ad- 
vantage of his ſituation in being a ſtep higher than 
his antagoniſt, fiercely Poe him back; and gel 
cended into the lobby. 
Belfield, enraged Rnd endurance, inſtantly 
drew his ſword, and Sir Robert was preparing to 
follow his example, when Cecilia, in an agony of 
Fright, called out, Good Heaven! will nobody 
interfere? And then a young man, forcing his 
way through the crowd, exclaimed,: © for' ſhame, 
for Thame, gentlemen! is \this a place for ſuch 
violence?” 

"Belfield, endeavouring to recover himſelf, put 
up his ſ xord, and, though in a voice half choak- 
ed with paſhon, * ſaid, I thank you, Sir! I was 
off i my. guard 1 beg pardon of the whole com- 
pany. 

Then, walking up to Sir Robert, he put into 
his hand.a card with his name and direction, ſay- 
ing, With you, Sir, I ſhall be happy to ſettle 
what apologies are neceſſary at mw firſt iriſure 3! * 
and hurricd away. 
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Sir, Robert, exclaiming aloud that he . ſhould 
ſoon teach him to whom he had been ſo-imperti- 
nent, was immediately going to follow him, when 
the affrighted Cecilia again oalled out aloud, Oh 
1 ood God? will nobody ſtop him 

he rapidity with Which this angry ſcene had 
paſſed had filled her with amazement, and the 
evident reſentment of the Baronet upon her re- 
fuſing his aſſiſtance, gave her an immediate con · 
ſclouſneſs that ſnie was herſelf the real cauſe of the 
-quarrel; while the manner in which he was pre- 
paring to follow Mr. Belfield, convinced her of 
the deſperate ſcene which was likely to ſucceed; 
fear, therefore, overcoming every other feeling, 
forced from her this exclamation. before ſhe knew 
what ſhe ſaid. | 


The moment The had Tpoken, . the .yaung man 
who had already interpoſed: again ruſhed forward, 
and ſeizing Sir Robert by the arm, warmly re- 
l againſt the violence of his proceedings, 
and being preſently ſeconded by other gentlemen, 
almoſt compelled him to: give up his deſigg. 
Then, haſtening to Cecilia, © Be not alarmed, 
1 he cried, all is over, and every body 
is ſafe,” a e 
_ Cecilia, finding herſelf thus addreſſed hy a gen- 
tleman ſhe had. never before ſeen, felt extremely 
aſhamed of having rendered her intereſt in the 
debate ſo apparent; ſhe courtſied to him in ſome 
-confuſion, and taking hold of Mrs. Harrel's arm, 
hurried her back into the pit, in order to. quit a 
Crowd, of which ſhe now found herſelf the prin- 
ipal. object. . | 


* 


Curioſity, however, was .univerſglly excited, 
and her retreat ſerved but to inflame it: ſome of 
the ladies, and moft of the gentlemen upon va» 
rious pretences, returned into the pit merely to 
took at her, and in a few minutes the report was 


current that the young lady who had been the oc- 
caſion of the quarrel, was dying with love for Sir 
Robert Floyer. 4 | , 
Mr. Monckton, who had kept by her ſide during 
the whole affair, felt thunder ſtruck by the emo- 
tion ſhe had ſhewn; Mr. Arnott too, who had 
never quitted her, wiſhed himſelf expoſed to the 
ſame danger as Sir Robert, ſo that he might be 
honoured with the ſame concern: but they were 
both too much the dupes of their own apprehen- 
ſions and jealouſy, to perceive that what they in- 
ſtantly imputed to fondneſs, proceeded ſimply Bonk 
general humanity, accidentally united with the 
conſciouſneſs of being acceſſary to the quarrel. 
The young ſtranger who had officiated as me- 
diator between the diſputants, in a few moments 
followed her with a glaſs of water which he had 
brought from the coffee-room, begging her to 
drink it and compoſe herſelf. $ 
Cecilia, though ſhe declined his civility with 
more vexation than 'gratitude, perceived, as ſhe 
raiſed her eyes to thank him, that her new friend 
was a young man very ſtrikingly elegant in his ad- 
dreſs and appearance. , 
Miſs Larolles next, who, with her party, came 
back into the pit, ran up to Cecilia, crying, O 
my dear creature what a monſtrous ſhocking 
thing! You've no idea how I am frightened; do 
you know' I happened to be quite at the further 
end of the coffee-room when it began, and I could 
not get out to ſee what was the matter for ten 
ages; only conceive my ſituation !* 8 
Would your fright, then, have been leſs,” 
faid Ceciligg © had you been nearer the danger?“ 
O Lord, no, for when I came within fight I 
was fifty times worſe! I gave ſach a monſtrous. 
ſcream, that it quite made Mr. Meadows ſtart. I. 
dare ſay he'll tell me of it theſe hundred years: 
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but really when I ſaw them draw their ſwords I 
thought | ſhould have died; I was ſo amazingly 
ſurpriſed you've no notion.” | 

Here ſhe was interrupted by the re-appearance 
of the active ſtranger, who again advancing to 
Cecilia, faid, * I am in doubt whether the efforts 
I make to revive will pleaſe or irritate you, but 
though you rejected the laſt cordial I ventured to 
preſent you, perhaps you will Jook with a more 
favourable eye towards that of which I am now. 
the herald.” | on op pat: 
Cecilia then, caſting her eyes around, ſaw that 

he was followed by Sir Robert Floyer. Full of 
diſpleaſure both at this introduction and at his 
| preſence, ſhe turned haſtily to Mr. Arnott, and 
entreated him to enquire if the carriage was not 
yet ready. RE . 
Sir Robert, looking at her with all the exulta- 
tion of new-raiſed vanity, ſaid, with more ſoft- 
neſs than he had ever before addreſſed her, * Have 
you been frightened ?? | 

'* Every body, I believe, was frightened,” an- 
ſwered Cecilia, with an air of dignity intended to 
check his rifing expectations. NE 
Lord, Sir Robert,” cried Miſs Larolles, 
© how could you be fo ſhocking as to draw your 
ſword ? you can't conceive how horrid it looked. 
Why I did not draw my ſword,” cried he, I 
only had my hand on the hilt, 

Lord, did not you, indeed? well, every bo- 
dy ſaid you did, and I'm ſure I thought I ſaw five- 
and-twenty ſwords all at once. I thought one of 
you would be killed every moment, It was hor- 
rid diſagreeable, I aſſure you.“ | 
Sir Robert was now called away by ſome gen- 
tlemen; and Mr. Monckton, earneſt to be better 
informed of Cecilii's real ſentiments, ſaid with 
affected concern, At preſent this matter is mere- 
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1y ridiculous; I am ſorry to think in how ſhort a 
time it may become more important.“ 

* Surely,” cried Cecilia with quickneſs, * ſome 
of their friends will interfere ! ſurely upon ſo tri- 
fling a ſubject they will not be ſo mad, ſo inex- 
cuſable, as to proceed to more ſerious reſent- 
ment.C . 

* Which ever of them,” ſaid the ſtranger, * is 
Moſt honoured by this anxiety, will be mad in- 
deed to riſk a life ſo valued _ | 

Cannot you, Mr. Monckton,” continued Ce- 
_ cilia, too much alarmed to regard this inſinuati- 
on, * ſpeak with Mr, Belfield? You are ac- 
quainted with him, I know; is it impoſſible you 
can follow him ? | 
© 1 will with pleafure do whatever you wiſh ; 
but ſtill if Sir Robert 

© Q, as to Sir Robert, Mr. Harrel, I am very 
ſure, will undertake him; I will try to ſee him 
to-night myſelf, and entreat him to exert all his 
influence. | 

Ah, madam,” cried the ſtranger, archly, and 
Jowering his voice, * thoſe French beads and 
Briſtol ſtones have not, I find, ſhone. in vain” _ 

At theſe words Cecilia recognized her white 
domino acquaintance at the maſquerade ; ſhe had 
before recollected his voice, but was too much 
perturbed to conſider where or when ſhe had 
heard it. | | 
If Mr, Briggs, continued he, does not 
ſpeedily come forth with his plum friend, before 
the glittering of ſwords and ſpears is joined to that 
of jewels, the glare will be ſo reſplendent, that he 
will fear to come within the influence of its rays. 
Though, perhaps, he may only think the ſtronger 
the light, the better he ſhall ſee to count his gyji- 


neas: for as 
« 


in ten thouſand pounds 


Len thouſand charms are centered, 
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in an hundred thouſand, the charms may have 
ſuch magic power, that he may defy the united 
efforts of tinſel and knight erranty to deliver you 
from the golden ſpell.” | 

Here the captain advancing to Cecilia, ſaid, 
© have been looking for you in vain partout, but 
the crowd has been ſo accablant I was almoſt re- 
duced to deſpair. Give me leave to hope you are 
now recovered from the horreur of this little 
fracas? 


Mr. Arnott then brought intelligence that the 
carriage was ready. Cecilia, glad to be gone, in- 

ſtantly haſtened,to it ; and, as he was conducted 
by Mr. Monckton, moſt earneſtly entreated him 
to take an active part, in endeavouring to pre- 
vent the fatal conſequences with which the quarrel 
ſeemed likely to terminate. 
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A FASHIONABLE FRIEND. 


As ſoon as they returned home, Cecilia beg<« 
ged Mrs. Harrel not to loſe a moment before ſhe 
tried to acqauint Mr. Harrel with the ſtate of the 
affair. But that lady was too helpleſs to know in 
what manner to ſet about it; ſhe could not tell 
where he was, ſhe could not _conjeQure where he 
might be. | ; 
ecilia then rang for his own man, and upon 
enquiry, heard that he was, in all probability, at 
Brookes's in St. James's-ſtreet. N 
k She then begged Mrs. Harrel would write to 
Im. ö CE 
Mrs. Harrel knew not what to ſaxy. 
Cecilia therefore, equally quick in forming and 
executing her deſigns, wrote to him herſelf, and 
entreated that without loſing an inſtant he would: 
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Nd out his friend Sir Robert Floyer, and endea- 
vour to effect an accommodation between him 
and Mr. Belfield, with whom he had a diſpute at 
the Opera houſe. | | 

The man ſoon returned with an anſwer that 
Mr Harrel would not fail to obey her-commands. 

She determined to fit up till he came home, in 
-order to learn the event of the negociation. She 
conſidered herſelf as the efficient cauſe of the 
quarrel, yet ſcarce knew how or in what to blame 
herſelf; the -behaviour of Sir Robert had always 
been offenſive to her; ſhe diſliked his manners, 
and deteſted his "boldneſs ; and 'ſhe had already 
Shewn her intention to accept the aſſiſtance of 
Mr. Belfield before he had followed her with an 
offer of his own. She was uncertain, indeed, 
whether he had remarked what had paſſed, but 
The had reaſon to think that, ſo circumſtanced, 
to have changed her (purpoſe, would have been 
cConſtrued into an encouragement that might have 
authoriſed his future preſumptions of her favour. 

All ſhe could find to regret with regard to her- 
ſelf, was wanting the preſence of mind to have re- 
fuſed the civilities of both. . ron 

Mrs. Harrel, though really ſorry at the ſtate of 
the affair, regarded herſelf as ſo entirely uncon- 
cerned in it, that, eaſily wearied when out of com- 
pany, ſhe ſoon grew ſleepy, and retired to her 
own room. 

The anxious Cecilia, hoping every inſtant the 
return of Mr. Harrel, ſat up by herſelf; but it 
was not till near four o'clock in the morning that 
he made his appearance. | 
Well, fir,” cried ſhe, the moment ſhe ſaw_ 
him, I fear by your coming home ſo late you 
have had much trouble, but I hope it has been 
Aucceſsful ?? | | 
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Great, however, was her mortification when he 
anſwered that he had not even ſeen the Baronet, 
baving been engaged himſelf, in ſo particular a 
manner, that he could not poſſibly break from his 
party till paſt three o'clock, at which time he 
drove to the houſe of Sir Robert, but heard that 
he was not yet come home. 

Cecilia, though much . diſguſted by ſuch a ſpe- 
cimen of inſenſibility towards a man whom he 
pretended. to call his friend, would not leave him 
till he had promiſed to ariſe as ſoon as it was light, 
and make an effort to recover the time loſt. 0 

She was now no longer ſurpriſed either at the 
debts of Mr. Harrcl, or at his particular occaftons 
for money. She was convinced he fpent halt the 
night in gaming, and the conſequences, however 
dreadſul, were but natural. That Sir Robert 
Floyer alſo did the ſame was a matter of much 
leſs importance to her, but that the life of any 
man ſhould through her means he endangered, diſ- 
turbed her inexpre ſfibly. | 

She went however, to bed, but aroſe again at 
ſix o*clock,. and dreſſed herſelf by candle light. 
In an hour's time ſhe ſent to enquire if Mr. = 
rel was ſtirring, and hearing he was afleep, gave- 
orders to have him called. Vet he did not ſtir till 
eight o'clock, nor could all her meſfages or ex- 
poſtulations drive him out. of the houſe till nine. 

He was ſcarcely gone before Mr. Monckton ar- 
rived, who now for the firſt time had the ſatisfac- 
tion of finding her alone. ; 

* You are very good for coming ſo early,“ cri- 


eld ſhe; © have you ſeen Mr. Belfield? Have you 


had any converſation with him?“ ä 
Alarmed at her eagerneſs, and ſtill more at ſee- 
ing by her looks the ſleepleſs night ſhe had paſ- 
ſed, he made at firſt no reply; and when, with 
encreafing impatience, ſhe repeated her queſtion, 
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he only ſaid, Has Belfield ever viſited you ſince 
Be had the honour of meeting you at my houſe ?? 

No, never. . | 

© Have you ſcen him often in public ?? _ 

No, I have never. ſeen him at all but the even- 
ing Mrs. Harrel'received maſks, and laſt night at 
the Opera” | 5 
Is it then, for the ſafety of Sir Robert you 
are ſo extremely anxious?? | 3 
It is for the ſafety of both; the cauſe of their 

quarrel was ſo trifling, that I cannot bear to think 
its conſequences ſhould be ſerious.” 

* But do you not wiſh better to one of them 
than to the other? 24 

As a matter of juſtice I do, but not from any 
partiality : Sir Robert was undoubtedly the aggreſſor, 
and Mr. Belfield, though at firft too fiery, was 
certainly ill- uſed.“ 
The candour of this ſpeech recovered Mr. 
Monckton ſrom his apprehenſions; and, careſully 
obſerving her looks while he ſpoke, he gave her 
the following account. | 
That he had haſtened to Belfield's lodgings the 
moment he leſt the Ciprro-houſe, and, after re- 
peated denials, abſolutely forced himſelf, into his 
room, where he was quite alone, and in much agt- 
tation: he converſed with him for more than an 
hour upon the ſubject of the quarrel, but found 
he ſo warmly reſented the perſbnal inſult given 
him by Sir Robert, that no remonſtrance had any 
effect in making him alter his reſolution of demand- 
ing ſatisfa cd ion. 

* And could you bring him to conſent to no com- 
Promiſe before you left him ? cried Cecilia. 

© No; for before I got to him—the challenge 
had been ſent.“ 

The challenge! good heaven——and do you 
know the event? 
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* I called again this morning at his lodgings, but 


e was not returned home.“ e 

And was it impoſſible to follow him? Were 
there no means to diſcover whither he was gone ?? 

None; to elude all purſuit, he went out before 
any body in the houſe was ſtirring, and took his 
ſervant with him.” eg 0; | 

Have you, then, been to Sir Robert?” 

© have been to Cavendiſh Square, but there, it 
ſeems, he has not appeared all night ; I traced him, 
through his ſervants from the Opera to a gaming- 
houſe, where 1 found he had amuſed himſelf till 
this morning.” CC am 

The uneafineſs of Cecilia encreaſed every mo- 
ment; and Mr. Monckton, feeing he had no other 
chance of ſatisfying her, offered his ſervice to go 
again in ſearch of both the gentlemen, and endea- 
vour to bring her better information. She. ac- 
cepted the propoſal with gratitude, and he depait- 
ed. ; Te 
Soon after ſhe was joined by Mr. Arnott, who, 
though ſeized with all the horrors of jcalouſy at 
ſight of her apprehenſions, was ſo deſirous to re- 
lieve them, that without even making any, merit 
of obliging her, he almoſt inſtantly ſet out upon 
the fame errand that employed Mr, Monckton, 
and determined not to mention. his deſign till. he 
found whether it would enable him to bring her 
good tidings. _ . 

He was ſcarce gone when ſhe was told that Mr. 
Delvile begged to have the honour of ſpeaking 
to her. Surpriſed at this condeſcenſion, ſhe de- 
ſired he might immediately be admitted; but much 
was her ſurpriſe augmented, when, inſtead of ſeein 
her oftentatious guardian, ſhe again beheld her maſ- 
querade friend, the white domino, EIS 
He entreated her pardon for an intruſion nei- 
ther authoriſed by * nor by buſineſs, 
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though ſomewhat, he hoped, palliated, by his 


near connection with one who was privileged to 
take an intereſt in her affairs; and then, haſten- 
ing to the motives which had occaſioned his viſit, 
* when I Had the honour,” he ſaid, of ſeeing 
you laſt night at the Opera-houſe, the diſpute 


which had juſt happened between the two gentle- 


men ſeemed to give you an uneaſineſs which could 


not but be painful to all who obſerved it, and as 


among that number I was not the leaſt moved, 
vou will forgive, I hope, my eagerneſs to be the 
firſt to bring you intelligence that nothing fatal has 
happened, or is likely to happen.” 

© You do me, fir,* ſaid Cecilia, much ho- 
nour; and indeed you relieve me from ſuſpence 
extremely diſagreeable. The accommodation, I 
ſuppoſe, was brought about this morning?“ | 

I find, anſwered he, ſmiling, You now 


expect too much; but hope is never ſo elaſtic as 


when it ſprings from the ruins of terror.” 

What then is the matter? Are they at laſt, 
not ſafe ?? : | | 

Fes, perfectly ſafe; but J cannot tell you 
they have never been in danger.” 

Well, if it is now over I am contented : but 
you will very much oblige me, fir, if you will in- 


form me what has paſſed,” 


© You will oblige me, madam, by the honour of 
your commands. I ſaw but too much reaſon to 
apprehend that meaſures the moſt violent would 
follow the affray laſt night; yet as I found that 


the quarrel had been accidental, and the offence 


unpremeditated, I thought it not abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible that an ex peditious mediation might effect a 
compromiſe : at leaſt it was worth trying; for 
though wrath ſlowly kindled or long nouriſhed is 
ſullen and intraQable, the ſudden anger that has 
not had time to impreſs the mind with a deep 
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ſenſe of injury, will, when gently managed, be 


ſometimes appeaſed with the fame quickneſs it ia 
excited; | hoped, therefore, that ſome trifling 
conceſſion from Sir Robert, as the aggreſſor. —* 
Ah ſir l' cried Cecilia, that, I fear, was 

not to be obtained ROSE SITES SH 

Not by me, I muſt own, he anſwered, 
© but I was not willing to think of the difficulty, 
and therefore ventured to make the. propoſal : 


nor did I leave the Opera-houſe till I had uſed 


every poſſible argument to perſuade Sir Robert an 
apology would neither ſtain his courage nor his 
reputation. But his ſpirit brooked not the humi- 
liation.“ | 5 

« Spirit!” cried Cecilia, © how mild a word! 
What, then, could poor Mr. Belfield reſolve 
upon“? TO? EYE | 

© That, I believe took him very little time to 
decide. I diſcovered, by means of a gentleman at 
the Opera who was acquainted with him, where 
he lived, and I waited upon him with an intention. 
to offer my ſervices towards ſettling the affair by 
arbitration: for fince you call him por Mr. Bel- 
field, I think you will permit me, without offence 
to his antagoniſt, to own that his gallantry, though 
too impetuous for commendation, engaged me in 
his intereſt.” | $46 £5 The; 
| © I hope you don't think,“ cried Cecilia, *that 
an offence to his antagoniſt mult neceſlarily be an 
offence to me? | | 

© Whatever I may have thought,“ anſwered 
he, looking at her with evident ſurpriſe, * I cer- 
tainly did not wiſh that a ſympathy offenſive and 


defenſive had been concluded between you. L £ 


could not, however, gain acceſs to Mr. Belfield 


laſt night, but the affair dwelt upon my mind, and” 


this morning I called at his lodging as ſoon as it 
was light.“ | 
Hs 
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How good you have been l' cried Cecilia 
* your kind offices have not, I hope, all proved 
ineffectual l | | 
80 valorous a Don Quixote,“ returned he, 
laughing, certainly merited a faithful Eſquire ! 
he was, however, gone out, and nobody knew 
whither. About half an hour ago I called upon 
him again; he was juſt then returned home.? 

Well, Sir?“ 5 
I faw him; the affair was over; and in a 
ſhort time he will be able, if you will allow him ſo 
much honour, to thank you, for thoſe enquiries.” 

, He is then wounded ?, 1 e 

He is a little hurt, but Sir Robert is perfectly 
ſaſe. Belfield fired firſt, and miſſed; the Baro- 
net was not ſo ſucceſsleſs.“ | 

© I am grieved to hear it, indeed! and where 
1s he wounded ?? | 

The ball entered his right ſide, and the mo- 
ment he felt it, he fired his ſecond piſtol in the 
air. This I heard from his ſervant, He was 
brought home carefully and ſlowly; no ſurgeon 
had been upon the ſpot, but one was called to 
him immediately. I ſtayed to enquire his opinion 
after the wound had been dreſſed: he told me he 
had extracted the ball, and aſſured me Mr. Bel- 
field was not in any danger. Your alarm, ma- 
dam, laſt night, which had always been preſent to 
me, then encouraged me to take the liberty of 
waiting upon you; for I concluded you could yet 
have had no certain intelligence, and thought it 
deſt to let the plain and ſimple fact out-run the 
propable exaggeration of rumour.“ 

Cecilia thanked him for his attention, and Mrs. 
Harrel then making her appearance, he roſe and 
ſaid, had my father known the honour I have 

had this morning of waiting upon Miſs Beverley 
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I am ſure I ſhould have been charged with his 
compliments, and ſuch a eommiſſion would ſome- 
what have leſſened the preſumption of this viſit; 
but I feared left while I ſhould be making intereſt 
for my credentials, the pretence of my embaſly 
might be loſt, and other couriers, lefs ſcrupulous, 


_ obtain previous audiences, and anticipate my 


diſpatches.” 219 

He then took his leave. 1 

This white domino, at laſt then,, ſaid Ceci- 
lia, © is the ſon of Mr. Delvile ! and thence the 
knowledge of my ſituation which gave me fo much 
2 ;——z ſon how infinitely unlike his fa- 
ther l | e 

© Yes,” ſaid Mrs. Harrel, and as unlike his 
mother too, for I aſſure you ſhe is more proud 
and haughty.even than the old gentleman. I hate 
the very ſight of her, for. ſhe keeps every body 
in ſuch awe that there's nothing but reſtraint in 
her preſence, But the ſon is a very pretty young 
man and much admired; though I have only 
ſeen him in public, for none of the family viſit 
here.” ET. N n 

Mr. Monckton, who now ſoon returned, was 


not a little ſurpriſed to find that all the intelligence 


he meant to communicate was already known: 
and not the more pleafed to hear that the white 


domino, to whom before he owed no good will, 


had thus officioufly preceded him. 
Mr. Arnott, who alſo came juſt after him, had 


heen fo little ſatisfied with the reſult of his en- 


quiries, that from the fear of encreaſing Cecilia's 
uneaſineſs, he determined not to make known 
whither he had been; but he ſoon found his for- 


bearance was of no avail, as ſhe was already ac 


quainted with the duel and its conſequences. Vet 
his unremitting deſire o oblige her urged him 
twice in the courſe of the ſame day to again call 
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at Mr. Belfield's lodgings, in order to bring her 
thence freſh and unſolicited intelligence. UN 

Before breakfaſt was quite over, Miſs Larolles, 
out of breath with eagerneſs, came to tell the news 
of the duel, in her way to church, as it was Sun- 
day morning! and ſoon after Mrs. Mears, who 
alſo was followed by other ladies, brought the 
ſame account, which by all was addreſſed to Ce- 
Cilia, with expreſſions of coneern that convinced 
her, to her infinite vexation, ſhe was generally 
regarded as the perſon chicfly intereſted in the ac- 
cident. SY AS 

Mr. Harrel did not return till late, but then. 
Teemed in very high ſpirits: * Miſs Beverley,“ 
he cried, *I bring you news that will repay all 
your Fright; Sir Robert is not only ſafe, but is 
come off conqueror,” | 

I am very ſorry, Sir,“ anſwered Cecilia, ex- 
tremely proyoked to be thus congratulated, * that 
any body conquered,. or any body was van- 
quiſhed.“ 

There is no need for ſorrow,“ cried Mr. 
Harrel, * or for any thing but joy, for he has 
not killed his man; the victory, therefore, will 
neither coſt. him a flight nor a trial. To-day he 
means to wait upon you, and lay his laurels at 
your feet.” _— hip | 

© He means, then, to take very fruitleſs trou- 
ble,“ ſaid Cecilia, for I have not any ambition 
to be honoured.” | 1 

Ah, Miſs Beverley,” returned he laughing, 
* this won't do now | it might have paſſed a lit- 
| tle while ago, but it won't do now, 1 promiſe 

ou l' "ins 
g Cecilia, though much diſpleaſed by this accu- 
ſation, found that diſclaiming it only excited fur- 
ther raillery, and therefore prevailed upon her- 
ſelf to give him a quiet hearing, and ſcarce any 
reply. | gs 1 75 
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At dinner, when Sir Robert arrived, the dif- 
like ſhe had originally taken to him, encreaſed 
already into diſguſt by his behaviour the preced- 
ing evening, was now fixed into the ſtrongeſt 
averſion by the horror ſhe conceived of his fierce- 
neſs, and the indignation ſhe felt excited by his 
arrogance. He ſeemed, from the ſucceſs of his 
duel, to think himſelf raiſed to the higheſt pinnacle 
of human glory; triumph ſat exulting on his 
brow ; he looked down on whoever he deigned to 
look at all, and ſhewed that he thought his notice 
an honour, however imperious the manner in 

which it was accorded, | | 
Upon Cecilia, however, he caſt an eye of more 
complacency ;” he now believed her ſubdued, and 
his vanity revelled in the belief ; her anxiety had 
ſo thoroughly ſatisfied him of her, love, that ſhe 
had hardly the power left to undeceive him: her 
ſilence he only attributed to admiration, her cold- 
neſs to fear, and her reſerve to ſhame. | 
Sickened by inſolence ſo undiſguiſed and unau- 
thoriſed, and incenſed at the triumph of his ſuc- 
ceſsful brutality, Cecilia, with pain kept her ſeat, 
and with vexation refleQed upon the neceſſity 
ſhe was under of paſſing ſo large a portion of her 
time in company to which ſhe was ſo extremely 
averle. __ Os.” e 
After dinner, when Mrs Harrel was talking of 
her party for the evening, of which Cecilia de- 
clined making one, Sir Robert, with a ſort of 
proud humility, that half-feared rejection, and 
half proclaimed an indiflerence to meeting it, ſaid 
© I don't much care for going further myſelf, if 
Miſs Beverley will give me the honour of taking 

my tea with her.” EY 
Cecilia, regarding him with much ſurpriſe an- 
ſwered that ſhe had letters to write into the cour- 
try, which would confine her to her own room 


for the reſt of the evening. The Baronet, look- 
ing at his watch, inſtantly cried, Faith, that is 
very fortunate, for. | have juſt recolleQed an en- 
gagement at the other end of the town which had 
Alypt my memory.” : 

Soon after they were all gone, Cecilia received 
a note from Mrs. Delvile, begging the favour of 
her company the next morning to breakfaſt. She 
readily accepted the invitation, though ſhe was by 
no means prepared by the character ſhe had heard 
of her to expect much pleaſure from an acquaint- 
ance with that lady. 
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. ECILIA the next morning, between nine 
and ten o'clock, went to St. James's-ſquare; ſhe 
found nobody immediatcly ready to receive her, 
by in a ſhort time was waited upon by Mr, Del- 
After the uſual ſalutations, © Miſs Beverley,“ 
he ſaid, © I have given expreſs orders to my, peo- 
ple, that I may not be interrupted while I have 
the pleaſure of paſſing ſome minutes in converſa- 
tion with you before you are preſented to Mrs 
Del vile. | | 
And then with an air of ſolemnity, he led her 
to a feat, and having himſelf taken poſſeſſion of 
another, continued his ſpeech. | | 
I have received information, from authority 
which I cannot doubt, that the indiſcretion of 
certain of your admirers laſt Saturday at the Qpe- 
ra-houſe, occaſioned a difturbance which to a 
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young woman of delicacy I ſhould imagine muſt 
be very alarming : now as | conſider myſelf con- 
cerned in your tame and welfare from regarding 
you as my ward, I think it is incumbent upon me 
to make enquiries into ſuch of your affairs as be- 
come public; for I ſhould feel in ſome meaſure 
diſgraced myſelf, ſhould it appear to the world, 
while you are under my guardianſhip, that there 
was any want of propriety in the direction of your 
conduct.” 10 15 
_ Cecilia, not much flattered by this addreſs, 
gravely anſwered that ſhe fancicd: the affair had 
been miſrepreſented to him. | | Es 
I am not much addicted, he replied, to give 
ear to any thing lightly z you mult therefore permit 
me to enquire into the merits of the cauſe, and 
then to draw my own inferences. And let me, 
at the ſame time, aſſure you there is no other 
young lady who has any right to expect ſuch an 
attention from me. I muſt begin by begging you 
to inform me upon what grounds the two gentle- 
men in queſtion, for ſuch by courteſy, I preſume 
they are called, thought themſelves entitled pub- 
licly to diſpute your — * 


My favour, Sir l' cried Cecilia, much ama 


My dear, ſaid he, with a complacency 
meant to give her courage, I know the queſ- 
tion is difficult for a young lady to anſwer; but 
be not abaſhed, I ſhould be ſorry to diſtreſs you, 
and mean to the utmoſt of my power to ſave your 

bluſhes. Do not, therefore, fear me, confider 
me as your guardian, and aſſure yourſelf I am per- 
fectly well diſpoſed to conſider: you as my ward. 
Acquaint me then freely, what are the pretenſions 
of theſe gentlemen ? 15 Bet 

To me, Sir, they have, I believe no preten- 
ſions at all.” ON 
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© I ſee you are ſhy, ' returned he, with enereaſing 
gentleneſs, © I ſee you cannot be eaſy with me; 
and when I conſider how little you are accuſtomed 
to me, I do not wonder. But pray take cou- 
rage; I think it neceſſary to inform myſelf of your 
affairs, and therefore I beg you will ſpeak to me 
with freedom,” 
Cecilia, more and more mortified by this humi- 
liating condeſcenſion, again aſſured him he had 
been miſinformed, and was again, though diſcre- 
dited, praiſed for her modeſty, when, to her great 
relief, they were interrupted by the entrance of her 
friend the white domino. | | 

Mortimer, ' ſaid Mr. Delvile, I underſtand 
you have already had the pleaſure of ſeeing this 
young lady?“ 5 

© Yes, Sir,“ he anſwered, © I have more than 
once had that happineſs, but I have never had the 
honour of being introduced to her ? | 

„ Miſs Beverley, then,” ſaid the father, © I 
muſt preſent you to Mr. Mortimer Delvile, my 
ſon; and Mortimer, in Miſs Beverley I deſire 
you will remember that you refpe& a ward of your 
father's. | 

© I. will not, Sir,“ anſwered he, © forget an 
injunction my own inclinations had already out- 
run.“ Hh: . 
Mortimer Delvile was tall and finely formed, his 
features, though not handſome, were full of ex- 
preſſion, and a noble openneſs of manners and ad- 
dreſs ſpoke the elegance of his education, and the 
liberality of his mind. | | 

When this introduction was over, a more ge- 
neral converſation took place, till Mr. Delvile, 
ſuddenly riſing, ſaid to Cecilia, You will par- 
don me, Miſs Beverley, if I leave you for a fer 
minutes; ore of my tenants ſets out to-morrow 
morning for my eſtate in the North, and he has 
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been two hours waiting to ſpeak with me. But if 
my ſon is not particularly engaged, I am ſure he 
will be ſo good as to do the honours of the houſe 
till his mother is ready to receive you.?“ 

And then graciouſly waving his hand, he quit- 
ted the room. WOE | 

My father, cried young Delvile, * has left 
me an office, which could | execute it as perfect- 
ly as I ſhall willingly, would be performed with- 
out a Tall. 13 

* 1 am very ſorry,” ſaid Cecilia, © that I have 
ſo much miſtaken your hour of breakfaſt ; but let 
me not be any rollin upon you, I fhall find a 
book, or newſpaper, or ſomething to fill up the 
time till Mrs. Delvile honours me with a ſum- 
mons.” 5 8 

© You can only be a reſtraint upon me,“ an- 
ſwered he, by commanding me from your pre- 
ſence, I breakfaſted long ago, and am now juſt 
come from Mr. Belfield, 1 had the pleaſure this 
morning, of being admitted into, his room.” 

© And how, Sir, did you find him ?? 

© Not ſo well, I fear, as he thinks himſelf ; 
but he was in high ſpirits, and ſurrounded by his 
friends, whom he was entertaining with all the 
gaiety of a man in full health, and entirely at his 
eaſe ; though I perceived by the frequent changes 
of his countenance, ſigns of pain and indiſpoſition, 
that made me, however pleaſed with his conver- 

| ſation, think it neceſſary to ſhorten my own. viſit, 
and to hint to thoſe who were near me the pro- 
priety of leaving him quiet,” 

Did you ſee his ſurgeon, Sir?” 

© Na; but he told me he ſhould only have 
one dreſſing more of his wound, and then get rid 
of the whole buſineſs by running into the coun- 
try.“ | | | 8 
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Were you acquainted with him, Sir, before 
this accident ?? 
Neo, not at all; but the little I have ſeen of 
him has ſtrongly intereſted me in his favour : at 
Mr. Harrel's maſquerade, where I firſt met with 
him, 1 was extremely entertained by his humour, 
Wi 9s there, perhaps, as 1 had alſo the ho- 
nour of firſt ſeeing Miſs Beverley, I might be too 
happy to feel much difficulty in being pleaſed. 
And even at the Opera he had the advantage of 
finding in me the ſame favourable diſpoſitton, as 
I had long diftinguiſhed you before 1 had taken 
any notice of him. I muſt, however, confeſs I 
did not think his anger that evenivg quite without 
provocation,—but I beg your pardon, I may per- 
0 be miſtaken, and you, who know the whole 
affair, muſt undoubtedly be better able to account 
for what happened. | 
Here he fixed his eyes upon Cecilia, with a look 
of curioſity that ſeemed eager to penetrate into 
her ſentiments of the two antagoniſts. | 
No, certainly,“ ſhe anſwered, be had all 
the provocation that ill-breeding could give him.“ 
* And do you, madam,” cried he, with much 
Turprize, judge of this matter with ſuch ſeve- 
Tiky ! | - | 
2 No, not with ſeverity, ſimply with can- 
odour ?? 
With candovur ? alas, then, poor Sir Ro- 
boſe. Severity were not half ſo bad a ſign for 
him!” 
A ſervant now came in, to acquaint Cecilia that 
Mrs. Delvile waited breakfaſt for her. 
This ſummons was immediately followed by the 
re-entrance of Mr. Delvile, who, taking her hand, 
ſaid he would himſelf preſent her to his lady, 


and with much graciouſneſs aſſured her of a kind 
reception, | 


eiii. — 8h 
The ceremonies preceding this interview, added 
to the character ſhe had already heard of Mrs. 
Delvile, made Cecilia heartily wiſh it over; but, 
aſſuming all the courage in her power, ſhe deter- 
mined to ſupport herſelf with a ſpirit that ſhould 
ſruggle againſt the oftentatious ſuperiority. ſhe 
was prepared to expect. 2 | 
She found her ſeated upon a ſofa, from which, 
however, ſhe aroſe at her approach; but the mo- 
ment Cecilia beheld her, all the unfavourable im- 
preſſions with which ſhe came into her preſence 
immediately vaniſhed, and that reſpec which the 
formalities of her introduction had failed to in- 
ſpire, her air, figure, and countenance iuſtant- 
aneouſly excited | | 
She was not more than fifty years of age; her 
complexion, though faded, kept the traces of its 
former lovelineſs, her eyes, i they had loſt 
their youthful fire, retained a luſtre that evinced 
their primeval brillianey, and the fine ſymmetry 
of her features, ſtill un-injured by the fiege of 
time, not only indicated the perfection of her ju- 
venile beauty, but till laid claim to admiration in 
every beholder. 12 NA 
Her carriage was lofty and commanding; but 
the dignity to which high birth and conſcious ſu- 
periority gave riſe, was fo judiciouſly regulated 
oy goos ſenſe, and ſo happily blended with polite- 
neſs, that though the world at large envied or hated 
her, the few for whom ſhe had herſelf any regard, 
ſhe was infallibly certain to captivate. 
The ſurpriſe and admiration with which Ceci- 
lia at the firſt glance was ſtruck proved reciprocal : 
Mrs. Detvile, tho? prepared for youth and beauty 
expected not to fee a countenance ſo intelligent, 
nor manners ſo well formed as thoſe of Cecilia: 
thus mutually aſtoniſhed, and mutually pleaſed, 
their firſt ſalutations were accompanied by looks 
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ſo flattering to both, that each ſaw in the other, 
an immediate prepoſſeſſion in favour, and from 
the moment that they met, they ſeemed inſtinc- 
tively impelled to admire. 1 | 

I have promiſed Miſs Beverley, madam,” 
ſaid Mr. Delvile to his lady, © that you would 
give her a kind reception; and I need not remind 
you that my promiſes are always held ſacred.” 

But 1 hope you have not alſo promiſed,”. 
cried ſhe, with ' quickneſs, that 1 ſhould give 
you a kind reception, for I feel at this very moment 
extremely inclined to quarrel with you.” 

* Why ſo, madam 2? 

For not bringing us together ſooner. ; for 
now I have ſeen her, I already look back with re- 
gret to the time I have loſt without the pleaſure 
of knowing her,” | 

What a claim is this,“ cried young Delvile, 
© upon the benevolence of Miſs Beverley ! for if 
ſhe has not now the indulgence by frequent and 
diligent viſits to make ſome reparation, ſhe muſt 
conſider. herſelf as reſponſible for the diſſention 
fhe will occaſion.” vs | 

* If peace depends upon my viſits,” anſwered 
Cecilia, it may immediately be proclaimed ; 
were it to be procured only by abſence, I know 
not if I ſhould ſo readily agree to the conditions.“ 

© I muſt requeſt of you, madam,” ſaid Mr. 
Delvile, © that when my ſon and [ retire, you will 
beſtow half an hour upon this young lady, in mak- 
ing enquiries concerning the diſturbance laſt Sa- 
turday at the Opera-houſe. I have not, myſelf, 
ſo much time to ſpare ; as 1 have ſeveral appoint- 
ments for this morning; but I am ſure you will 
not object to the office, as I know you to be equal- 
ly anxious with myſelf, that the minority of Miſs 
3 ſnould paſs without reproach. 
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© Not only her minority, but her maturity, 
cried young Delvile, warmly, and not only her 
maturity, but her decline of life will paſs, I hope, 
not merely without reproach, but with fame and 
applauſe l . | | 

© I hope ſo too;' replied Mr. Delvile: I 
wiſh her well through every ſtage of her life, but 
for her minority alone it is my buſineſs to do 
more than wiſh. For that | feel my own ho- 
nour and my own credit concerned; my honour, 
as I gave it to the Dean that I would ſuperintend 
her conduct, and my credit, as the world is ac- 
yuainted with the claim ſhe has to my protec- 
.. + 

© | will not make any enquiries,” ſaid Mrs. 
Delvile, turning 'to 'Ceciha with a ſweetneſs that 
recompenſed her for the haughtineſs of her guar- 
Jian, * till T have had ſome opportunity of con- 
vincing Miſs Beverley, that my regard for her me- 
rits they ſhould be anſwered.” ' Tu 

© You ſee, Miſs Beverley,“ ſaid Mr. Delvile, 
© how little reaſon you had to be afraid of us; 
Mrs. Delvile is as much diſpoſed in your favour as 
myſelf, and as deſirous to be of ſervice to you. 
Endeavour, therefore, to caſt off- this timidity, 
and to make yourſelf eaſy. You muſt come to 
us often ; uſe will do more towards removing your 
fears, than all the encouragement we can give 
ou. | | 
4 But what are the fears, cried Mrs. Delvile, 
that Miſs Beverley can have to remove? unleſs, 
indeed, ſhe apprehends her viſits will make us en- 
croachers, and that the more we are favoured 
with her preſence, the Jeſs we ſhall bear her ab- 
Yence.? Saks | 
Pray, ſon,” faid Mr. Delvile, © what was 
the name of the perſon who was Sir Robert Floy- 
er's opponent ? I have again forgotten it.“ 
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HBelfield, Sir.“ 

True; it is a name I am perfectly unacquaĩnt- 
ed with: however, he may poſſibly be a very good 
ſort of man; but certainly his oppoſing himſelf to 
Sir Robert Floyer, a man ofgſome family, a gen- 
tleman, rich and allied to ſome people of diſtinc- 
tion, was a rather ſtrange circumſtance : I mean 
not, however, to prejudge the caſe ; I will hear 
it fairly ſtated ; and am the more diſpoſed to be 
cautious in what I pronounce, becauſe I am per- 
ſuaded Miſs Beverley has too much ſenſe to let 
my advice be thrown away upon her.” 


* I hope ſo, Sir; but with reſpect to the diſ- 
turbance at the Opera, I know not that I have the 
leaſt occaſion to trouble you. | 
* If your meaſures,” ſaid he, very gravely, 
© are already taken, the Dean your uncle prevail- 
ed upon me to accept a very uſeleſs office; but if 
any thing is yet undecided, it will not perhaps, 
be amiſs that I ſhould be conſulted. Meantime, 
I will-only recommend to you to conſider that Mr. 
Belfield is a perſon whoſe,name nobody has heard, 
and that a connexion with Sir Robert Floyer 
would certainly be very honourable for you. | 
Indeed, Sir,” ſajd Cecilia, here is ſome great 
miſtake ; neither of theſe gentlemen, I believe, 
think of me at all.“ A SHUT 
They have taken, then,* cried young Del- 
vile with a laugh, a very extraordinary method to 
prove their indifference [ | We 
The affairs of Sir Robert Floyer,* continued 
Mr. Delvile, © are indeed, I am informed, in 
ſome diſorder; but he has a noble eſtate, and 
your fortune would ſoon clear all its incumbrances. 
Such an alliance, therefore would be mutually 
advantageous : but what would reſult from a uni- 
on with ſuch a perſon as Mr. Belfield ? he is of 
no family, though in that, perhaps, you would 
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not be very ſcrupulous; but neither has he any 
money; what then recommends him !? 

* 'Lo me, Sir, nothing!“ anſwered Cecilia. 

© And to_me cried young Delvile, © almoſt eve- 
ry thing | he has wit, ſpirit, and underſtanding, 
talents to create admiration, and qualities, I be- 
lieve, to engage eſteem l' 

* You ſpeak warmly,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile ; 


© but if ſuch is his character, he merits your ear- 


neſtneſs. What is it you know of him ?? 
Not enough perhaps, anſwered he, '* to cool- 
ly juſtify my praiſe; but he is one of thoſe whoſe 
rſt appearance takes the mind by ſurpriſe, and 
leaves the judgment to make afterwards ſuch terms 
as it can. Will you, madam, when he is rece- 
vered, permit me to introduce him to you l' 
Certainly;' ſaid ſhe ſmiling; but have a 
care your recommendation does not diſgrace your 
diſcernment.? | 
© This warmth of diſpoſition, Mortimer,” cried 
Mr. Delvile, produces nothing but difficulties 
and trouble: you negle& the connexions I point 
out, and which a little attention might render ſer- 
viceable as well as honourable, and run precipitate- 
lvy into forming ſuch as can do you no page among 
people of rank, and are not only profitleſs in them- 
ſelves, but generally lead you into expence and in- 
convenience. You are now of an age to correct 


this raſhneſs ; think, therefore, better of your own 


conſequence, than thus idly to degrade yourſelf by 
forming friendſhips with.every FA 
that comes in your way.? . 5 
1 know not, Sir,* anſwered he, how Mr. 
Belfield deſerves to be called an agventurer : he is 
not, indeed, rich; but he is in a profeſſion where 
parts ſuch as his ſeldom fail to acquire riches; 
however, as to me his wealth can be of no conſe- 
quence, why ſhould my regard to him wait for it? 
if he is a young man of worth and honour? 


ewy adventurer 
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© Mortimer,” interrupted Mr. Delvile, © what- 
ever he is, we know he is not a man of rank, and 
whatever he may be, we know he cannot become 
a man of family, and conſequently for Mortimer 
Delvile he is no companion. If you can render 
him any ſervice, I ſhall commend your ſo doing ; 
it becomes your birth, it becomes your ſtation in 
life to aſñſt individuals, and promote the general 
good : but never in your zeal for others forget 
what is due to yourſelf, and to the ancient and ho- 
nourable houſe from which you are ſprung.” 

© But can we entertain Miſs Beverley with no- 
thing better than family lectures?“ cried Mrs. 
Dcelvile. | 

© It is for me,” ſaid young Delvile, riſing, to 
beg pardon of Miſs Beverley for having occaſion- 
ed them : but when ſhe is ſo good as to honour 
us with her company again, I hope I ſhall have 
more diſcretion.” 5 | 

He then left the room; and Mr. Delvile a- 
riſing to go, ſaid, My dear, I commit you to 
very kind hands ; Mrs. Delvile, I am ſure, will be 
happy to hear your ſtory ; ſpeak to her therefore, 
without reſerve. And pray don't imagine that 1 
make you over to her from any flight; on the 
contrary, I admire and commend your modeſty 
very much; but my time is extremely precious, 
and I cannot devote ſo much of it to an explana- 
tion as your diffidence requires.“ 

And then, to the great joy of Cecilia, he retir- 
ed; leaving her much in doubt whether his haugh- 
tineſs or his condeſcenſion humbled her moſt. 

Theſe men,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, can never 
comprehend the pain of a delicate female mind 
upon entering into explanations of this ſort : I 
underſtand it, however, too well to infli it We 
will, therefore, haye no explanations at all till we 


Sri, * 
are better acquainted, and then if you will ven- 
ture to favour me with any confidence, my beſt 


advice, and, ſhould any be in my power, my beſt 


ſervices ſhall be at your command.” | 
* You do me, madam, much honour,” an- 
ſwered Cecilia, but I muſt aſſure you I have no 
explanation to give OO 3 
Well, well, at preſent,” returned Mrs. Del- 
vile, 1 am content to hear that anſwer, as I have 
acquired no right to any other: but hereafter I 
ſhall hope for more openneſs : it is promiſed me 
by your countenance, and I mean to claim the 
promiſe by my friendſhip. 7 
© Your friendihip will both honour and delight 
me, and whatever are your enquiries, I ſhall al- 
ways be proud to anſwer them ; but indeed, with 
regard to this affair" Ty | 
* My dear Miſs Beverley,” interrupted Mrs. 
Delvile, with a look of arch incredulity, * men 
ſeldom riſk their lives where an eſcape is without 
hope of recompence. But we will not now ſay a 
word more upon the ſubje&, I hope you will of- 
ten favour me with your company, aud by the 
frequency of your viſits, make us both forget the 
ſhortneſs of our acquaintance.” b 
Cecilia, finding her reſiſtance only gave birth to 
freſh ſuſpicion, now yielded, ſatisfied that a very 
little. time muſt unavoidably clear up the truth. 
But her viſit was not therefore ſhortened; the 
ſudden partiality with which the figure and coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Delvile had impreſſed her, was 
quickly ripened into eſteem by the charms of hee 
converſation : ſhe found her ſenſible, weil bred, 
and high ſpirited, gifted by nature with ſuperior 
talents, and: poliſhed by education and ſtudy with 
all the clegant embelliſhments of cultivation. She 
ſaw in her, indeed, ſonie portion of the pride ſhe 
had been taught to expect, but it was ſo much 
Vol. I. 1 a 
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ſoſtened by elegance, and ſo well tempered with 
kindneſs, that it elevated her character, without 
rendering her manners offenſive. ALT 

With ſuch a woman, ſubjeQs of diſcourſe 
could never be wanting, nor fertility of powers to 
make them entertaining : and ſo much was Ceci- 
lia delighted with her viſit, that though her car- 
riage was announced-at twelve o'clock, ſhe reluct- 
antly concluded it at two; and in taking her leave, 
gladly accepted an invitation to dine with her new 
friend three days after; who, equally pleaſed with 


her young gueſt, promiſed before that time to re- 
turn her viſit. | 187 


gp 


| AN EXAMINATION. | 
Crc L1A found Mrs. Harrel eagerly wait- 


ing to hear ſome account how ſhe had paſſed the 
morning, and fully perſuaded that ſhe would leave 
the Delviles with a determination never more, but 
by neceſſity, to ſee them: ſhe was, therefore, not 
only ſurpriſed but diſappointed, when inſtead of 
fulfilling her expectations, ſhe aſſuted her that ſhe 
had been delighted with Mrs. Delvile, whoſe en- 
gaging qualities amply recompenſed her for the 
arrogauce of her huſband ; that her viſit had no 
fault but that of being too' ſhort, and that the had 
already appointed an early day for repeating it. 
Mrs. Harrel was evidently hurt by this praiſe, 
and Cecilia who perceived among all her guardi- 
ans a powerful diſpoſition to hatred and . 
ſoon dropt the ſubject; though ſo much had 
becn charmed with Mrs. Delvile, that a ſcheme of 
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removal once mare occurred to her, notwithſtand- 
ing her diſlike of her ſtately guardian. 
At dinner, as uſual, they were joined by Sir 
Robert Floyer, who grew more and more aſſiduous 

in his attendance, but who, this day, contrary to 
his general cuſtom of remaining » ith the gentle- 
men, made his exit before the ladies left the table; 
and as ſoon as he was gone, Mr. Harrel deſired a 
private conference with Cecilia. & 9 
They went'together to the drawing-room, where 
after a flouriſhing preface upon the merits of Sir 
Robert Floyer, he formally acquainted her that 
he was commiſſioned by that gentleman, to make 
her a tender of his hand and fortune. $4 
Cecilia, who had not much reaſon to be ſur- 
priſed at this overture, deſired him to tell the Ba- 
ronet, ſhe was obliged to him for the honour he 
intended her, at the ſame time that ſhe abſolutely, 
dein ¶ ]. ͥ ẽ PP ot 15 
Mr. Harrel, laughing, told her this anſwer was 
very well for a beginning, though it would by no 
means ſerve beyond the firſt day of the declarati-' 
on; but when Cecilia aſſured him ſhe ſhould 
firmly adhere to it, he remonſtrated with equal 
ſurpriſe and diſcontent upon the reaſons of her 
refuſal. She thought it ſufficient to tell him that 
Sir Robert did not pleaſe her, but, with much: 
raillery, he denied the aſſertion credit, aſſuring 
her that he was univerſally admired by the ladies, 
that ſhe could not poſſibly receive a more honour- 
able offer, aud that he was reckoned by every bo- 
dy the fineſt gentleman about the town. His for- 
tune, he added, wasequa'ly unexceptionaþle with 
his figure and his rank in life; all the world, he 
was certain, would approve the connexjon, and 
the ſettlement made upon her ſhonfT be dictated 
by herſclf. bi fl . 0 e 200" ee 
| 12 
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Cecilia begged him to be ſatisfied with an ar! 
Twer which ſhe never could change, and to ſpare 
Her the enumeration of ꝓarticular objections, ſince. 
Sir Robert was wholly and in every reſpe& diſa- 
. greeable to her. 

What, theh, cried he, could make you fo 
Frightened for him at the Opera-houſe? There 
has been but one opinion about town ever ſince of 

your prepoſſeſſion in his favour.” 2 
11 am extremely concerned to hear it; my 
Fright was but the effect of ſurpriſe, and belonged 
Not more to Sir Robert than to Mr. Betfield.* . 

He told her that nobody elſe thought the ſame, 
that her marriage with the Baronet was univerſal 
1y expected, and, in coneluſion, notwithſtanding 
Her earneſt deſire that he would inſtantly and ex- 
plicitly inform Sir Robert of her determination, 
he repeatedly refuſ2d to give him any final an- 
wer till ſhe had taken more time for conſide- 
ration. | . 

Cecilia was extremely difpleaſed at this irkſome 
importunity, and ſtill more .chagrined to find her 
incautious emotion at the Opera-houſe, had given 
riſe to ſuſpicions of her harbouring a partiality for 
a man whom every day ſhe more heartily difliked. 

While ſhe was deliberating in what manner ſhe 
could clear up this miſtake, which, after ſhe was 
left alone, occupied all her thoughts, ſhe was in- 

terrupted by the entrance of Mr. Monckton, 
whoſe joy in meeting her at length by herſelf ex- 
<eeded not her own, for charmed as he was that 
the could now examine into the ſtate of her affairs, 
ſhe was not leſs delighted that ſhe could make them 

known to him. 4 | 2 

After mutual expreſſions, guarded, however, 
on the part of Mr. Monckton, though unreſerv- 
ed on that of Cecilia, of their ſatisfaQion in be- 
ing again able to converſe.as in former times, he 
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aſked if ſhe would permit him, as the privilege of 
their long acquaintance, to ſpeak to her with ſw- 
cerity. _ | Pp 

She aſſured him he could not more oblige her. 
Let me, then, ſaid he, * enquire if yet that 
ardent confidence in your own ſteadinefs, which ſo- 
much diſdained my fears that the change of your 
refidence might produce a change in your ſenti- 
ments, is {till as unſhaken as when we parted in 
Suffolk? Or whether experience, that foe to un- 
practiſed refinement, has already taught you the 
fallibility of theory?! It 
© When IT aſſure you,” replied Cecilia, © that 
your enquiry gives me no pain, I think I have ſufſi- 
ciently anſwered it, for were I conſcious of any al- 
teration, it could not but embarraſs and diſtreſs me. 
Very far, however, from finding myſelf in the dan- | 
ger with which you threatened 'me,. of forgetting 
Bury, its inhabitants and its environs, I think with 
pleaſure of little elſe, ſince London, inſtead of be- 
witehing, has greatly diſappointed me.“ | 
How ſo?? oried Mr. Monckton much de- 
lighted. 
Not,“ anſwered ſhe, in itſelf, not in its mag- 
nificence, nor in its diverſions, which ſeems to be 
inexhauſtible; but theſe, though copious as inſtru - 
ments of pleaſure, are very ſhallow as ſources of 
happineſs :. the diſappointment, therefore, comes 
nearer home, and ſprings not from London, but 
from my ſituation,” 
* Is that, then, diſagreeable to you?“ | 
© You ſhall yourſelf judge, when I have told: 
you that from the time of my quitting your houſe 
till this very moment, when I have again the hap- 
pineſs of talking with you, [have never once had 
any converſation, ſociety or intercourſe, in whick 
friendſhip or affection have had any ſtare, or my 
mind has had the leaſt intereſt.” N 
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She then entered into a detail of her way of 
life, told him how little ſuited to her taſte was the 
unbounded diſſipation of the Harrels, and feeling- 
ly expatiated upon the diſappointment ſhe had re- 
ceived from the alteration in the manners and 
conduct of her young friend. In her,“ the 
continued, had I found the companion I came 
Prepared to meet, the companion from whom I 
had ſo lately parted, and in whoſe ſociety I ex- 
pected to find conſolation for the loſs of yours 
and of Mrs. Charlton's I ſhould hare complain- 
ed of nothing; the very places that now tire, 
might then have entertained me, and all that now 
paſſes for unmeaning diſſipation, might then have 
worn the appearance of variety and pleaſure. But 
Where the mind is wholly without intereſt, every 
thing is languid and inſip'd; and accuſtomed as I 
have long been to think friendſhip the firſt of hu- 
man bleſſings, and focial converſe the greateſt of 
uman enjoyments, how ever I can reconcile my- 
ſelf to a ſtate of careleſs indiflerence, to making 
acquaintance without any concern either for pre- 
ſerving or eſteeming them, and to going on from 
day to day in an eager ſearch of amuſement, with 
no companion for the hours of retirement, and 
no view beyond that of paſſing the preſent moment 
in apparent gaiety and thoughtlefineſs ?? 

Mr. Monckton, who heard theſe complaints 
with ſecret rapture, far from ſeeking to ſoften or 
remove, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ſtrengthen 
and encreaſe them, by artfully retracing her for- 
mer way of life, and pointing out with added.cen- 
ſures the change in it ſhe had been lately compelled 
to make: a change, he continued, which 
though ruinous of your time, and detrimental to 
your happineſs, uſe will, 1 fear, familiarize, and 
familarity render pleaſant.” 
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© Theſe ſuſpicions, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, * mor- 
tify me greatly; and why, when far from finding 
me pleaſed, you hear nothing but repining, thould 
you ſtill continue to harbour them? 
© Becanſe/your trial has yet been too ſhort to 
prove your firmneſs, and beeaufe there is nothing 
to which time cannot contentedly accuſtom us.“ 

I feel not much fear,“ ſaid Ceciſia, of ſtand- 
ing ſuch a teſt as might fully ſatisfy yeu; but ne- 
vertheleſs, not to be too prefumptuous, I have by 
no means expoſed myſelf to all the dangers which 
you think ſurround me, for of late k have ſpent 
almoſt every evening at home and by myſelf.“ 

This intelligence was to Mr. Monckton a ſur- 
priſe the moſt agreeable he could receive. Her 

diſtaſte for the amuſements which were offered hr 
greatly relieved his fears of her ferming any alarn- 
ing connexion, and the diſcovery that while ſo 
anxiouſly he had ſought her every where in public, 
ſhe had quietly paſſed her time by her own fire- 
ſide, net only re- aſſured him for the preſent, but 
gave him information where he might mect with 
her in future. . 

He then talked of the duel, and ſolicitouſly led 
her to ſpeak openly of Sir Robert Floyer? and 
here too, his ſatisfaction was entire; he found her 
diſlike of him ſuch as his knowledge of her diſ- 
poſition made him expect, and ſhe wholly remov- 
ed his ſuſpicions concerning her anxiety about the 
quarrel, by explaining to him her apprehenſions 
of having occaſioned it herſelf, from accepting 
the civility of Mr. Belfield, at the very moment 
ſhe ſhewed her averſion to receiving that of Sir 
Robert. | > 

Neither did her confidence reſt here; ſhe ac- 
quainted him with the - converſation ſhe had juſt 
had with Mr. Harrel, * begged his advice in 

4 | 
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what manner ſhe might ſecure herſelf from fur- 
ther importunity. 

Mr. Monckton had now a new ſubjeQ for 
his diſcernment, Every thing had confirmed to 
him the paſſion wbich Mr. Arnott had conceived 
for Cecilia, and he had therefore concluded the 
intereſt of the Harrels would be all in his favour : 
other ideas now ſtruck him; he found that Mr. 
Arnott was given up for Sir Robert, and he de- 
termined carefully to watch the motions both of 
the Baronet and her young guardian, in order to 
diſcover the nature of her plans and connexion. 
Mean time, convinced by her unaffeQed averſion 
to the propoſals the had received, that ſhe was at 
płeſent in no danger from the league he ſuſpeRed, 
he merely adviſed her to perſevere in manifeſting 
a calm repugnance to their ſolicitations, which 
oo not fail, before long, to diſhearten them 

oth, . | | 

© But Sir,“ cried Cecilia, © I now fear this 
man as Mmuci: as I diſlike him, for his late fierce- 
neſs and brutality, though they have encreaſcd 
my diſguſt, make me dread to ſhew it. I am 
impatient, therefore, to have dome with him, and 
to ſec him no more, And for this purpoſe, I wiſh 
to quit the houſe of Mr, Harrel, where he has 
receſs at his pleaſure.” 

© You can wiſh nothing more judiciouſly,? 
cried he; © would you, return into the country ?? 

© That is not yet in my power; I am obliged 
to reſide with one of my guardians. To day L 
have ſeen Mrs. Delvile, bk. Or 

Mrs. Delvile ?? interrupted Mr. Monckton, 
in a voice of aſtoniſhment, * Surely you do not 
think of removing into that family?“ 1 

© What can I do ſo well? Mrs. Delvile is a 

charming woman, and her converſation would 
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afford me more entertainment and inſtruction in- 
à ſingle day, than under this roof I ſhould obtain 


in a twelvemonth.” . 1 
Are you: ſerivus? Do you really think of 
making ſuch a change ? 

I really wiſh it, but I know not yet if it is 

practieable: on Thurſday, however, I am to dine 

with her, and then, if it is in my power, I will 
hint to her my deſire.“ 
And can Miſs Beverley poſſibly wiſh? cried 

Mr. Monckton with earneſtneſs, to reſide in ſuch: 

a houſe ?- is not Mr. Delvile the moſt oſtentatious, 

haughty, and ſelf-ſufficient of men? is not his 

wife the proudeſt of women? and is not the 

whole family odious to alf the world?“ 12 5 

© You amaze me l' cried Cecilia, ſurely that 
cannot be their general charadter? Mr. Delvile,. 
indeed, deſerves all the cenſure he can meet for 
his weariſome parade of ſuperiority ; but his 
lady by no means merits to- be included in the 
ſame reproach. I:have ſpent this whole morning 

with her, and theugh I waited upon her with a- 

ſtrong prejudice in her disfavour,.I obſerved in, 

her no pride that exceeded the bounds of propri-- 

ety and native dignity.” 5 80 LE 
© Have you often been at the houſe? Do you: 

know the ſon, too?” LR | 

I | have ſeen him three or four times.? 

© And what do you think of him? _ 

i I hardly know enough of him to judge fair- 
of But what does: he ſeem to you? Do you not 
perceive in him already all the arrogance, all the 
contemptuens inſolence of his father??? | 

O no! far from it indeed; his mind ſeems to 
be liberal and 1oble, open to impreſſions of merit, 
and eager to houeur and promote it. - + 
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_ © Youare much deceived; you have been read- 
ing your own mind, and thought you had read his : 
I would adviſe you ſedulouſly to avoid the whole 
family; you will find all intercourſe with them 
irkſome and comfortleſs : ſuch as the father ap- 
Pears at once, the wife and the ſon will, in a 
few more meetings, appear alſo. They are de- 
ſcenced from the Kine Hank, and inherit the ſame 
_ Telt-complacency. Mr. Delvile married his couſin, 
and each of them inſtigates the other to believe 
that all birth and rank would be at an end in the 
world, if their own ſuperb family had not a pro- 
miſe of ſupport from their hopeful Mortimer. 
Should you precipitately ſettle yourſelf in their 
houſe, you would very ſoon be totally weighed 
down by their united inſolence.” 4 

Cecilia again and warmly, attempted to defend 
them; but Mr. Monckton was ſo poſitive in his 
aſſertions, and ſo ſignificant in his inſinuations to 
their diſcredit, that ſhe was at length perſuaded 
the had judged too haſtily, and, after thanking 
. 2 counſel, promiſed not to take any mea- 
ſures towards a removal without his advice. 

This was all he deſired; and now, enlivened 
by finding that his influence with her was unim- 
Paired, and that her heart was yet her own, he 
ceaſed his exhortations, and turned the diſcourſe 
to ſubje &ts more gay and general, judiciouſly cau- 
tious neither by tedious admonitions to diſguſt, 
nor by fretful ſoliatude to alarm her. He did 
not quit her till the evening was far advanced, and 
then in returning to his own houſe, felt all E is 
anxieties and diſappointments recompenſed by the 
comfort this long and ſatisfactory converſation 
had afforded him. While Cecilia, charmed with 
having ſpent the morning with her acquaint- 
ance, and the evening with her old friend, re- 
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tired to reſt better pleaſed with the diſpoſal of 


her time than ſhe had yet been ſince her journey 
from Suffolk. 1 bi 
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8 HE two following days had neither event nor 
diſturbance except ſome little vexation occaſioned 
by the behaviour of Sir Kobert Floyer, who ſtil 
appeared not to entertain any doubt of the ſucceſs 
of his addreſſes. This impertinent confidence ſhe 
could only attribute to the officious eneourage- 
ment of Mr. Harrel, and therefore ſne determin- 
ed rather to ſeek than to avoid! an explanation 
with him. But ſhe had in the mean time, the 
ſatisfaQtion of hearing from Mr. Arnott, who, ever 
eager to oblige her, was frequent in his enquiries, 
that Mr. Belfield was almoſt entirely recovered. 
On Thuiſday, according to her appointment, 
ſhe again went to St. James's-Square, and being 
ſhewn into the drawing- room til dinner was rea- 

dy, found there ouly young Mr. Delvile. 
After ſome general converſation, he aſke i her 
how lately ſhe had had any news of M:. Bel 

feld? | : | | 
This morning,” ſhe anſwered, when I 
had the pl-aſure of hearing he was quite recovered. 

Have you ſcen him again, Sir? | 
* Yes, madam, twice.“ EL 


And did you think him almaſt well | * 
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I thought,“ anſwered he, with ſome beſitati- 
on, * and I think ſtill, that your enquiries ought 
II.. 8 ä 

O,“ cricd Cecilia, I hope he has far better 
medicines: but I am afraid 1 have been miſin- 
formed, for I ſee you do not think him better.” 

* You muſt not however,” replied he, blame 
thoſe meſſengers whoſe artifice has only had your 
ſatisfaction in view; nor ſhould I be ſo malignant 
as to blaſt their deſigns, if I did not fear that Mr. 

Belfield's aQual ſafety may be endangered by your 
continued deception”  _ | 

* What deception, Sir? I don't at all underſtand 
you, Ho is his ſafety endangered?“ | 
Ah madam!' ſaid he ſmiling, what danger 
indeed is there that any man would not riſk to give 
birth to ſuch ſolicitude! Mr. Belfield however, I 
believe is in, none from which a command of yours 
cannot reſcue him. 0 

Then were I an hard- hearted damſel indeed 
not to iſſue it but if my commands are ſo medi- 
cinal, pray inſtrutt me how to adminiſter them.” 

Lou muſt order him to give up, for the pre- 
ſent, his plan of going into the country, where he 
can have no aſſiſtance, and where his wound muſt 
be dreſſed only by a common. ſervant, and to re- 
main quietly in town till his ſurgeon pronounces 
that he may travel without any hazard.” b 

But is he, ſeriouſly, ſo mad as to intend leaviug 
town without the conſent of his ſurgeon ? 
Nothing leſs than ſuch au intention could have 
induced me to undeceive vou with reſpe to his 
recovery, But indeed Jam no friend to thoſe ar- 
tilices which purchaſe preſent relief by future mi- 
ſery : I venture therefore, to ſpeak to you the ſim- 
ple truth, that by a timely exertion of your in- 
fluence you. may prevent future evil.” 
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- © know not Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, with the ut- 
moſt ſurpriſe, © why you ſhould ſuppoſe I have 
any ſuch influence ; nor can I imagine that any 
* has been practiſed.“ TRE 

© It is poſſible, anſwered he, I may have 
been too much-alarmed ; but in ſuch a caſe as 
this, no information ought to be depended upon 
but that of his ſurgeon. You, madam, may 
probably know his opinion ?? . 

© Me?—No, indeed? I never ſaw his ſurgeon ; 
I know not even who he is“ | 

© I purpoſe calling upon him to-morrow morn- 
ing; will Miſs Beverley permit me afterwards 
* aa of communicating to her what may 
paſs?* _ | | 
| © I thank you, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, colouring very 
high; © but my impatienceis by no means ſo great 
as to occaſion my giving you that trouble, 
Delvile, perceiving her change of countenance, ' 
inſtantly and with much reſpect, entreated her par- 
don for the propoſal ; which, however, ſhe had 
no ſooner granted, than he ſaid very arehly Why 
indeed you have not much right to be angry, ſince 
it was your own frankneſs that excited mine. And 
thus, you find, like moſt other culprits, I am 
ready to caſt the blame of the offence upon the of- 
fended. I feel, however, an irreſiſtible propenſity 
to do ſervice to Mr. Belfield ;—ſhall | Go quite 
beyond forgiveneſs if I venture to tell you how I 
found himdituated this morning?” 5 

No, certainly, —if you wiſh it, I can have 
uo obje@roa.”: ,, .- .. 3 | 
I found him, then. ſurrounded by a ſet of 
gay young men, who, by way of keeping up his 
ſpirits, made him laugh and talk without ceaſ- 
ing: he aſſured me himſelf that he was perfeQly 
well, and intended to gallop out of town to-mor- 
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row morning; though, when I ſhook hands with 
him at 7. was both ſhocked and alarmed 
to feel by the burning heat of the ſkin, that far 
from diſcarding his ſurgeon, he ought rather to 
call in a phyſician.” METH 
IJ am very much concerned to hear this ac- 
count,“ faid Cecilia; © but I do not well under- 
ſtand what you mean ſhould' on. my part follow 
it? & 
© That,” anſwered he, bowing, with a look of 
mock gravity, I pretend not to ſettlie? In ſtat- 
Ing the caſe I have ſatisfied my conſtience, and 
if in hearing it you can pardon the liberty I have 
taken, I ſhall as much honour the openneſs of 
your character, as I admire that of your counte- 
nance.” , | 
Cecilia now, to her no little aſtoniſhment found 
ſhe had the ſame miſtake to clear up at preſent 
concerning Mr. Belfield, that only three days be- 
fore ſhe had explained with reſpect to the Bar o- 
net. But ſhe had no time to ſpeak farther upon- 
the ſubject, as the entrance of Mrs.. Delvile put 
an end to their diſcourſe. nn in 
That lady received her with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing kindneſs ; apologiſed for not ſooner wait- 
ing upon her, and repeatedly declared that nothing 
but indiſpoſition ſhould have prevented her return - 
ing the Cor of her firſt vir. 
They were foon after ſummoned to dinner, 
Mr. Delvile, to the infinite joy of Cecilia was 
out. | | | 
The day was ſpent greatly to her ſatisfaction. 
Thihewis ob iber ich fon viſitors, ſhe was 
tormented by the diſcuſſion of no diſagreeable 
fubjeAs, the duel was not mentioned, the antago- 
niſts were not hinted at, ſhe was teized with no 
ſelf-ſufficieut encouragement,” and wearied with 


no mortifying affability: the cunverſation at once 
was lively and rational, and though general, was 
rendered intereſting, by a reciprocation of good- 
will and pleaſure in the converſers. | 
The favourable opinion ſhe had conceived both 
of the mother and the ſen this long viſit ſerved to 
confirm; in Mrs. Delvile ſhe found ſtrong ſenſe, 
2 parts, and high breeding; in Mortimer, 
incerity and vivacity joined with ſoftneſs and 
elegance; and in both there ſeemed the moſt li- 
beral admiration of talents, with an openneſs of 
heart that diſdained all diſguiſe. Greatly pleaſed 
with their manners, and ſtruck with all that was 
apparent iu their characters, ſhe much regretted 
the prejudice of Mr. Monckton, which now, 
with the promiſe ſhe had given him, was all that 
oppoſed her making an immediate effort towards 
a change in her abode. N 
She did not take her leave till eleven o'clock, 
when Mrs. Delvile, after repeatedly thanking her 
for her viſit, ſaid, ſhe would not ſo much encroach 
upon her good nature as to requeſt another till 
ſhe had waited upon her in return; but added, that 
ſhe meant very ſpeedily to pay that debt, in order 
to enable herſelf, by friendly and frequent meet- 
ings, to enter upon the confidential commiſſion 
with which her guardian had entruſted her. 
Cecilia was pleaſed with the delicacy which gave 
Tiſe to this forbearance, yet having in fact nothing 
either to relate or conceal, ſhe was rather ſorry 
than glad at the delay of an explanation, fince ſhe 
fans the whole family was in an error with re- 
ſpe@to the ſituation of her affairs. 
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C ECILIA, upon her return home, heard 
with ſome ſurpriſe that Mr. and Mrs, Harrel 
were by themſelves in the drawing room; and, 
while ſhe was upon the ſtairs, Mrs. Harrel ran 
out calling eagerly, © Is that my brother ?? | 
Before ſhe could make an anſwer, Mr. Harrel, 
in the ſame impatient tone, exclaimed, * Is it 
Mr. Arnott ?? PRES / * 
No; ' ſaid Cecilia, did you expe him ſo 
late?“ Expect him? Yes,” anſwered Mr. Har- 
rel, I have expected him the whole evening, 
2 cannot conceive what he has done with him- 
(lf. 12 888 | 
< *Tis abominably provoking, ſaid Mrs. Har- 
rel, that he ſhould be out of the way juſt now 
when he is wanted. However, I dare ſay to- 
morrow will do as well.“ 
© I. don't know that,” cried Mr. Harrel; 
& Reeves is ſuch a wretch that I am ſure he will 
give me att the trouble'in his power.” | 
Here Mr. Arnott entered; and Mrs. Harrel 
called out O brother, we have been diſtreſſed 
far you cruelly ;. we have had 2 man here who 
has plagued Mr. Harrel to death, and we wanted 
you ſadly to ſpeak to him.“ 
I ſhould have been very glad,” faid Mr. Ar- 
nott, to have been of any uſe, and perhaps it 
is not yet too late; who is tac man? 
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© O, cried Mr. Harrel, eareleſely, only a 
fellow from that raſcally taylor Who has been fo 
troubleſome to me lately. He has had the impu- 
dence, becauſe 1 did not pay him the moment he 
was pleaſed to want his money, to put the bill in- 
to the hands of one Reeves a griping attorney, 
who has been here this evening, and thought pro- 
per to talk to me pretty freely. I can tell the gen- 
tleman I ſhall not eaſily forget his impertinence ! 
however, | really wifh mean time 1 could get rid 
How much is the bill, Sir?“ faid Mr. Ar- 
nott.“ | 
Why it's rather a round ſum ; but 1 don't 
know how it is, one's bills mount up before one 
is aware; thoſe fellows. charge ſuch confounded 
ſums for tape and buckram; I hardly know-what 
I-have had of him, and yet he has run me up a 
bill of between three and ſour hundred pounds.” 
Here there was a general ſilence; till Mrs. 
Harrel ſaid, Brother, can't you be fo good as 
to lend us the money? Mr. Harrel ſays he ean 
pay it again very ſoon,” _ Toh 27 
O yes, very ſoon,” ſaid Mr. Harrel, for 1 
ſhall receive a great deal of money in a little 
time; 1 only want to ſtop this feflow's mouth for 
the preſent.? J 295 Is 0 
© Suppoſe I go and talk with him?“ ſaid Mr. 
Arnott. 5 | 3 | 
© ©, he's a brute, a ſtock” cried Mr. Har- 
rel, nothing but the money will ſatisfy him: he 
2 hear no reaſon ; one might as well talk to a 
one.“ | 5 
Mr. Arnott now looked extremely diſtreſſed; 
but upon his fiſter's warmly * him not to 
lofe any time, he gently ſaid, © If this perſon 
will but wait a week or two, I ſhould be extreme- 
ly glad, for really juſt now I cannot take up ſo 
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much money, without ſuch particular loſs and 
inconvenience, that I hardly know how to de it 
——but yet, if he will not be appeaſed, he muſt 
certainly have it. 141 4oak 
_ © Appeaſed?? cried Mr. Harrel, © you mi 
as well appeaſe the ſea in a ſtorm! he is hald as 
iron. | - 
Mr. Arnott then forcing a ſmile, though evi- 
dently in much uncaſineſs, faid he would not fail 
to raiſe the money the next morning and was 
taking his leave, when Cecilia ſhocked thut ſuch 
tendernefs and good- nature ſhovki be thus groſsly 
impoſed upon, haſtily begged to ſpeak with Mrs. 
Harrel, and taking her into ancther room, ſaid, 
I beſeech ycu, my dear friend, let not your 
worthy brother ſuffer by his generoſity; permit 
me in, the preſent exigence to aſſiſt Mr. Harrel: 
my having ſuch a ſum advanced ean be of no con- 
ſ.quence ; but I ſhould grieve indeed that your 
b other, who ſo nobly underſtands the uſe of mo- 
n2y, ſhould take it up at any particular diſadvan- 
tage“ * 
_ © You are vaſtly kind,“ ſaid Mrs. Harrel, and 
I will run and ſpeak to them about it: but whieh 
ever of you lends the money, Mr. Harrel has aſ- 
ſured nie he ſhall pay it very ſoon. “. 
 She-then returned with the propoſition. Mr. 
Arnott ſtrongly oppoſed it, but Mr. H arrel ſeem- 
ed rather to prefer it, yet ſpoke ſo confidently of 
his ſpeedy payment, that he appeared to think it 
a matter of little importance from which he ac- 
cepted. it. A generous conteſt enſued between 
Mr. Arnott and Cecilia, but as ſhe was very ear- 
neſt, ſhe at length prevailed, and ſettled to go 
_ herſelf the next morning into the city, in order 
te have the money advanced by Mr. Briggs, who 
had the management of her fortune entirely to 
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himſelf, ber other guardians never interfering in 
the ee part of her affairs. | 

This arranged, they all retired. 18841 
And then, * aſtoniſhment, Ceei- 
lia reflecled upon the ruinous levity of Mr. Har- 
rel, and the blind ſecurity of his wife; ſhe ſaw in 
their ſituation danger the moſt alarming, and in 
the behaviour of Mr, Harrel ſelfiſhneſs the moſt 
inexcuſable ; ſuch glaring injuſtice to his creditors, 
ſuch utter inſenſibility to his friends, took from 
ber all wifh of aſſiſting him, though the indig- 
nant compaſſion with which ſhe ſaw the eaſy ge- 
neroſity of Mr. Arnott ſo frequently abuſed, had 
2 for his ſake merely, induced her to relieve 

SED OS. N 

She reſolved, however, as ſoon as the preſent 
difficulty was ſurmounted, to make another at- 
tempt to open the eyes of Mrs. Harrel to the evils 
which ſo. apparently threatened her, and prefs her 
to exert all her influence with her huſband, by 
means both of example and advice, to retrench his 
expeneces before it ſhould be abſolutely too late to 
ſave him from ruin. | . 
She determined alſo at the ſame time that ſne 
applied for the money requiſite for this debt, to take 
up enough for diſcharging her own bill at the book= 
ſcller's, and putting in exceution her plan of aſſiſt- 
ing the Hills. 1 41 FEE 

The next morning ſhe aroſe early, and attended 
by her ſervant, ſet out for the houſe of Mr. Briggs, 
purpoſing, as the weather was. clear, and froſty, 
to walk through Oxford Road, and then put her- 
| ſelf into a chair; hoping to return to Mr. Har- 
fel's by the uſual hour of breakfaſt. N 

She had not proceeded far, before ſhe ſaw a mob 
rad and the windows of almoſt all the 

ouſes filling with ſpeQators. She : deſired: her 
ſervant to enquire what this meant, and was in- 
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formed that the people were aſſembling to ſee ſome 
malefaQors paſs by in their way to Tyburn. | 
Alarmed at this intelligence from the fear of 
meeting the unhappy criminals, ſhe haſtily turned 
down the next ſtreet, but feund that alfo filling 
with people who were running to the ſcene ſhe 
was trying to avoid: encircled thus every way, ſhe 
applied to a maid fervant who was ſtanding at the 
door of a large houſe, and begged leave to ſtep in 
till the mob was gone by. The maid immediatel 
conſented, and ſhe waited here while ſhe ſent her 
man for a chair. : | | 
He ſoon arrived with one; but juſt as ſhe re- 
turned to the ſtreet door, a geritteman who was 
haſtily entering the houſe, ſtanding back to let her 
s, ſuddenly exclaimed, © Miſs Beverley l' and 
king at him, ſhe perceived young Delvile. 
© I cannot ſtop an inſtant,” cried ſhe, running 
down the ſteps, © left the erowd ſhould prevent the 
chair from going on.“ 
Will you not firſt? ſaid he, handing her in, 
© tell me what news you have heard?“ 
© News!” repeated ſhe, © No, I have heard 
none l' F | bo 
Tou will only, then, laugh at me for thoſe 
officious offers you did fo well to rej: & 1” 
I know not what offers vou mean 
They were indeed ſuperfluous, and therefore F_ 
wonder not you have forgotten them, Shall J tell 
the chairmen where to go?” 
To Mr. Briggs. But I cannot imagine what 
you mean.“ | | . 
« To Mr. Briggs!” repeated he, O live for- 
ever French beads, and Briſtol ſtones | freſh offers 
may perhaps be made there, impertinent, officious, 
and uſeleſs as mine !? 
He then told her ſervant the direction, and, 
making his bow, went into the houſe ſhe had juſt 
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Cecilia, extremely amazed by this ſhort, but 
unintelligible converſation, would again have call- 
ed upon him to explain his meaning, but found 
the crowd increaſing fo. faſt that e could not 
venture to detain the chair, which with difficulty 
made its way to the adjoining ſtreets: but her ſur- 
prize at what had paſſed ſo entirely occupied her, 
that when ſhe ſtopt at the houſe of Mr. Briggs, 
he Log almaſt N what had brought her 
thither. 

The foot-boy who came to the door, told her 
that his maſter was at home, but not well. 

She then deſired. he might be acquainted that ſhe 
wiſhed to ſpeak to him. upon huſineſt, and would 
wait upon him again at any hour when be thought 
he ſhould be able. ta ſee her. 

The boy returned with an anſwer that ſhe might 
call again the next. week. 

Cecilia, knowing that ſo long a delay would 
deſtroy all the kindneſs of her intention, determin- 

ed to write to him for the money, and therefore 
Went into the parlour, and deſired to have pen and 
ink. 

The boy, after making her wait ſome time in a 
room without any fire, brought her a and a 
little ink in a broken tea cup, ſaying * Maſter begs 
you won't ſpirt. it about, for he's rl no more; 
and all eur blacking's as good as gone.” 

* Blacking:?* repeated Cecilia. 
1 Miſg? ? when Maſter's ſhoes 'are black- 
ed, we.commonly gets a little drop of freſh ink. 

Cecilia promiſed to be careful, but deſired him 
to fetch her a ſheet of paper. 

Law, Miſs; eried the boy, n a grin, © Þ 
dare ſay maſter's as ſoon give youn bit. of h noſe k 

howſoever, I'll go ax.” 

Ina few minutes he again returned, and brought 
in his hand a flate and a black lead peneil 
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5 Miſs,” cried he, Maſter ſays how you may write 
upon this, for he ſuppoſes you've no great matters 
to ew” | © boon 
Cecina, much aſtoniſhed at this extreme parſi- 
mony, was obliged to conſent, but as the point of 
the pencil was very blunt, deſired the boy to get 
her a knife that ſhe might cut it. He obeyed, 
but ſaid, © Pray Miſs, take care it ben't known, 
for maſter don*t do ſuch a thing once in a year, and 
if he know'd I'd got you the knife he'd go nigh to 
give me-a good polt of the head.” 
Cecilia then wrote upon the ſlate her deſire to be 
informed in what manner ſhe ſhould ſend him her 
receipt for 600. which ſhe begged to have inſtantly 
advance. 155 
The boy eame back grinning, and holding up 
his hands, and ſaid, Miſs, there's a fine piece of 
work upſtairs? Maſter's in a peck of troubles; but 
he ſays how he'll come down, if you'll ſtay till he's 
got his things on.“ wt 
Does he keep his bed, then? I hope I have 
not made him riſe ?? EO SLIDE} » 3 
No, Miſs, he don't keep his bed, only he 
muſt get ready, for he wears no great matters of 
cloaths when he's alone. You are to know, Miſs,“ 
lowering his voice, that that day as he went 
abroad with our ſweep's cloathes on, he ecomed 
home in ſuch à pickle you never ſee | I believe 
ſomebody knocked him in the kennel; ſo does 
Moll; but don't you ſay as I teld you! He's been 
ſpecial bad ever ſince. Moll and I was glad as 
could be, becauſe he's ſo plaguy ſharp ; for, to let 
you know, Miſs, he's ſo near, its partly a won- 
der how he livesat all : and yet he's worth a pow- 
er of money, too.” | . 
Well, well, ſaid Cecilia, not very deſirous to 
encourage his forwardneſs, if I want apy thing, 
Fil call for you.“ 4 
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The boy, however, glad to tell his tale, went 
Our Moll won't ſtay with him above a week 
longer, Miſs, becauſe ſhe ſays how ſhe can't get 
nothing to eat, but juſt ſome old ſtinking ſalt meat 
that's ſtayed in the butcher”s ſhop ſo long, it woulh 
make a horſe ſick to look at it. But Molls pret- 
ty nice; howſoever, Miſs to let you know, we 
don't get a good meal ſo often as once a quarter ! 
why this laſt week we han'nt had nothing at all 
but ſome dry muſty red herrings ; fo you may 
think, Miſs, we're kept pretty ſharp ! | 

He was now interrupted by hearing Mr. Brig 
coming down the ſtairs, upon which, abruptly 
breaking off his complaints, he held up his finger 
to his noſe in token of ſecrecy, and ran haſtily into 
the kitchen. | * SLES ot 

The appearance of Mr. Briggs was by no means 
rendered more attractive by illneſs and negligence 
of dreſs. He had on a flannel gown and night cap; 
his black beard, of many days growth, long 
and grim, and upon his noſe and one of his 
cheeks was a large patch of brown paper, which, 
as he entered the room, he held on with both his 
hands. | WEE 

Cecilia made many apologies for having diſ- 
2 him, and ſome civil enquiries concerning his 
bees. FE 21 

* Ay, ay, cried he, pettiſhly, bad enough: 
all along of that trumpery maſquerade; wiſh [I 
had not gone ! Fool for my pains.” 

When were you taken ill, Sir??? 

Met with an accident ; got a fall, broke my 
head, like to have loſt my wig. With the maſ- 
querade at old Nick ! thought it would coſt no- 
thing, or would not have gone. Warrant ſhan't 
get me ſo ſoon to another ? TE REF ih 
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Did you fall in going home, Sir?? ?: 
© © Ay, ay, plump in the kennel ; could hardly 
get out of it; felt myſelf a going, was afraid to 
tear my cloaths, knew the rasa would make me 
pay for them, ſo by holding up the old ſack, come 
bolt on my face? off pops my wig; could not tell 
what to do; all as dark as pitch“! L 4 fy 
© Did not you call for help” _* _ 
Nobody by but ſerubs, knew they would, not 
help for nothing. Serawled out as well as Leauld, 
oped about for my wig, found it laſt, all ſouſed 
in the mud ; ſtuck to my head like Turner's ce- 
rate. : V4 PEW 
I hope, then, you got into a hackney coach ?? 
« What for? 8 8 things _ was not 
bad Pugh, hay ?—muſt pay two ſhillings beſide.” 
© But how did you find yourſelf when you got 
hens EE. Lira tat a | ; 
* How? why wet as muck; my bead all 
bumps, my cheek all cut, my noſe as big as two! 
forced to wear a plaiſter ; half ruined in vinegar: 
Get a great cold; put me in a fever: never been 
well ſince.“ „ 
© But have you had no advice, Sir? ſhould not 
you ſend for a phyſician ?? ä 
„What to do, hay? fill me with jallop! can 
get it myſelf, can't I? Had one once; was taken 
very bad, thought ſhould have popt off; began to 
finch, ſent for the doctor, proved nothing but a 
cheat! coſt me a guinea, gave it a fqurth . and 
he never came again — Warrant won't have no 
more OE . 
Then perceiving upon the table ſome duſt from 
the black lead pencil, What's here ?? cried. he 
angrily, * Who's been cutting the pencil? wiſh 
they were hanged; ſuppoſe it's the boy; deſerves 
to be horſe-whipped ; give him a good-barging.? 
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Cecilia immediately cleared him, by acknow- 
ledging ſhe had herſelf been the culprit. 
Ay ay,” cried. he, thought as much all the 
time! gueſſed how it was; nothing but ruin and 
waſte: ſending for money, nobody knows why z 
wanting 600/.—what to do? throw it in the dirt; 
Never heard the like | Sha'nt have it, promiſe 
you hat, nodding his head, ſha'nt have no ſuch 
ung nd kh nnus; 1 n 
« Sha'nt have it?“ cried Cecilia, much ſur- 
pit P 
EKeep it for your huſband; get you one ſoon: 
won't have no juggling. Dont be in a hurry; 
one in my eye.” 252 . 
Cecilia then began a very earneſt expoſtulation, 
aſſuring him ſhe really wanted the money, for an 
occaſion which would not admit of delay. 
Her remonſtrances, however, he wholly diſre- 
garded, telling her that girls knew nothing of the 
value of money, and ought not to be truſted with 
it; that he would not hear of ſuch extravagance, 
and was reſolved not to advance her a penny. .._ 
Cecilia was both provoked and confounded by 
a refuſal ſo unexpected, and as ſhe thought herſelf 
bound in honour to Mr. Harrel not to make known 
the motive of her urgency, ſhe was for ſome time 
totally ſilenced ; till recollecting her account with 
the bookſeller, ſhe determined to reſt her plea 
upon that, perſuaded he could not, at leaſt, deny 
her money to pay her own bills. 
He heard her, however, with the utmoſt con- 
tempt; Books ?? he cried, * what do you want 
with books? do no good; all loſt time; words 
TC WEST: 5. OE: 
She informed him his admonitions were now too 
late, as ſhe had already received them, and maſt 
therefore neceſſarily pay for thgem. all 
Vor. I. . 
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© No, no, cried he, ſend'em back, that's 
beſt ; keep no fuch rubbiſh, won't turn to ac- 
count; do better without 'em.“ 
hat, Sir, will be impoſſible, for I hiv had 

them fome time, and cannot expect the bookſel- 
ler to take them again.? 

Muſt, muſt, cried be, can't help himſelf ; j 
glad to have em too. Are but miner, can't be 
made to pay a farthing.” 

Cecilia with much indignation heard ſuch fraud 
recommended, and told him ſhe could by ne 
means conſent to follow his advice. But ſhe ſoon 
found to her utter amazement, that he ſteadily 
refufed to give her any other, or to beſtow the 
ſlighteſt attention upon her ex oſtulations, ſturdi- 
ly faying, that her uncle had left her a noble eſtate, 
| and he would take care to ſee it put in proper 
hands, by getting her a good and careful huſ- 
band. 

I have no intention, no with, Sir,“ cried ſhe, 
© to break into the income or eſtate left me by 
my uncle; on the contrary, I hold them ſacred, 
and think myſelf bound in conſcience never to 
live beyond them: but the 10,0001, bequeathed 
me by my father, Iregard as more peculiarly my 
own property, and therefore think myſelf at * 
to diſpoſe of it as I pleaſe.” 

What, cried he, in a rage, © make jt over 
to a ſerubby bookſeller! give it up for an old pot- 
hook? no, no, won't ſuffer it; ſha'nt be, ſha*nt 
be I ſay! If you want ſome books, go to Moor- 
fields, pick up enough at an old ſtall; get em at 
two-pence a- piece; dear enough too. 

Cecilia for ſome time hoped he was merely in- 
dulging his ſtrange and ſordid humour by an op- 
petition that was only intended to teaze her? but 

ſoon found herſclf extremely miſtaken: he 
was immoveable in obſtinacy, as he was incorrigi- 
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ble in avarice; he neither troubled himſelf with 
enquiries nor reaſoning, but was contented with 
tube her as à child might 8 peremp- 


torily telling her ſhe did not know what ſhe want 
and therefore ſhould not have what ſhe aſked. 

And with this anſwer, after all that ſhe could 
urge, ſhe was compelled to leave the houſe, as he 
complained that his brown paper plaiſter wanted 
freſh dipping in vinegar, and he could ſtay talking 
no longer. 3 1 

The dif 


guſt with which this behaviour filled 
her, was doubled by the ſhame and concern of re- 
turning to the Harrels with her promiſe unper- 
formed; ſhe deliberated upon every method that 
occurred to her of ſtill endeavouring to ſerve 
them, but could ſuggeſt nothing, except trying to 
prevail upon Mr. Delvile to interfere in her favour. 
She hked not, indeed, the office of ſolicitation to 
ſo haughty a man, but, having no other expedient, 
her repugnance gave way to her generoſuy, and 
85 ordered the chairmen to carry 8 James's 

uare. Fn n 


/ 
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A ND here, at the door of his father's houſe, 
and juſt afcending the ſteps, ſhe perceived young 
Delvile. 7 85 | ＋7 5 
Again !' cried he, handing her out of the 
chair, my ſome good genius is at work for me 
this morning ' 4 $1205 

She told him ſhe ſhould not have called ſo ear- 
Ipy' now the was acquainted with the late hours 

of Mrs, Delvile, but 1 ſhe merely meant to 
| | 2 
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ſpeak with his father, for two minutes, upon bu- 
ſineſs. | „ | 
He attended her up ſtairs : and finding ſhe was 
in haſte went himſelf with her meſſage to Mr. 
Delvile : and ſoon returned with an anſwer. that 
He would wait upon her preſently. e 
The ſtrange ſpeeches he had made to her when 
they firſt met in the morning now recurring to her 
memory, ſhe determined to have them explained, 
and in order to lead to the ſubject, mentioned the 
diſagreeable ſituation in which he had found her, 
While ſhe was ſtanding up to avoid the ſight of the 
condemned malefaQors. | | 
Indeed ?” cried he, in a tone of voice ſome- 
what incredulous, and was that the purpoſe for 
which you ſtood up ?? - n 
© Certainly, Sir ; —what other could I have?“ 
None, ſurely!” ſaid he ſmiling, but the 
accident was fingularly opportune.” BA 
« Opportune ?” cried Cecilia, ſtaring, © how 
opportune ? this is the ſecond time in the ſame 
morning that I am not able to underſtand you P _ 
How ſhould you underſtand what is ſo little 
intelligible ?? 
© I ſee you have ſome meaning which I cannot 
fathom, why, elſe, ſhould it be ſo extraordinary 
that I ſhould endeavour to avoid a mob? or how 
could it be opportune that I ſhould happen to meet 
with one ?? t 3 
He laughed at firſt without making any anſwer ; 
but perceiving ſhe looked at him with impatience, 
he half gaily, half reproachfully, ſaid, Whence 
is it that young ladies, even ſuch whoſe princi- 
ples are moſt ſtrict, ſeem univerſally, in thoſe af- 
fairs where their affect ions are concerned, to think 
by pocriſy neceſſary, and deceit amiable? and hold 
it diſgraceful to diſavow to day, what they may per- 
ba ps mean publicly to acknowledge to-morrow ?? 
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. Cecilia, who heard theſe queſtions with unfeign- 
ed aſtoniſhment, looked at him with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs for an explanation. by 

Do you ſo much wonder, he continued, 
that I ſhould have hoped in Miſs Beverley to, 
have ſeen ſome deviation from ſuch rules? and have, 
expected more openneſs and candour in a young 
lady who has given fo noble a proof of the libera- 
lity of her mind and underſtanding” © ., 
Lou amaze me beyond meaſure!” cried ſhe 
. © what rules, what candour, what liberality, do 
| you mean; | 5 #- | 

« Muſt I ſpeak yet more plainly? and if 1 do, 
will you bear to hear me?” | . 
Indeed I ſhould be extremely glad if you give 
me leave to underſtand you. E 1/4 $4Y 
And may I tell you what has charmed me, as 
well as what I have preſumed to wonder at ?* 
Lou may tell me any thing, if you will but be, 
leſs myſterious. | | = 
Forgive then the frankneſs you invite, and 
let me acknowledge to you how greatly I honour 
the nobleneſs of your conduct. Surrounded as 
you are by the opulent and ſplendid, unſhackled 
by dependance, unreſtrained by authority, bleſt 
by nature with all that is attractive, by ſituation 
with all that is deſirable, — for the purer pleaſure of 
_ raiſing oppreſſed merit, and giving to deſert that 
wealth in which alone it ſeemed defieient - how 
can a ſpirit ſo liberal be ſuffictently admired, or 
a choice of ſo much dignity be too highly ex- 
tolled ?? 1 

1 find,” cried Cecilia, , F muſt forbear any 
further enquiry, for the more I hear, the leſs I un- 
derſtand.” | . i 

* Pardon me, then," cried he, if here I re- 
turn to my firſt queſtion: whence is it that a 


K 3 
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young lady who can think fo nobly, and act fo 
diſintereſtedly, ſhould not be uniformly great, 
ſimple in truth, and unaſſected in ſincerity? Why 
mould ſhe be thus guarded, where frankneſs would 
do her ſo much honour? Why bluſh in owning 
What all others may bluſh in envying ?? 

_ © Indeed you perplex me intolerably ;* cried 
Cecilia with ſome vexation, why, Sir, will you 


not be more explicit?“ 


© And why, madam,” returned he, with a 
laugh, would you ternpt me to be more imper- 
tinent ? have I not ſaid ſtrange things already? 

Strange indeed,” cried ſhe, for not one of 
them — comprehend?” n 

Pardon, then,“ cried he, and forget them 
all! I ſcarce know myſelf what urged me to ſay 
them, but T began inadvertently, without intend- 
ing to go on, and I have proceeded involuntarily, 
without knowing how to ſtop. The fault, how-, 
ever, is ultimately your own, for the fight of you 
creates an inſurmountable defire to converſe with, 
yeu, and your converſation a propenſity equally 


| 1ncorrigible to take ſome intereſt in your wel- 


fare.” : 
He would then have changed the diſcourfe, and 


Cecilia, aſhamed of preſſing him further, was for 


ſome time ſilent ; but when one of the ſervants 


_ came to inform, her that his maſter meant to wait 
upon her 5 her unwillingneſs to leave the 
e 


matter in ſuſpenſe induced her, ſome what abrupt- 
Iy, to ſay, Perhaps, Sir, you are thinking of 


Mr. Belfield?“ 


A happy conjeQure l' cried he, © but ſo, 
wild a one, I cannot but marvel how it ſhould oc- 
cur to you? | 


Well, Sir,” faid ſhe, * I muſt acknowledge 


I now underftand your meaning; but with reſpect 


to what has given riſe to it, I am as much a- 


ſtrapger as ever.” 


— 
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The entrance of Mr. Dolvile here cloſed the 
conver ſation. P 2 
He began with his uſual oſtentatious apologies, 
declaring he had ſo many people to attend, ſo ma- 
ny complaints to hear, and ſo many grievances to 
redreſs, that it was impoſſible for him to wait upo 
her ſooner, and not without difficulty that he wait- 
ed upon her now. bet WTF 
Mean time his ſon almoſt immediately retired: 
and Cecilia, inſtead of 9 this harangue, 
was only diſturbing herſelf. with conjeQtures. upon 
what hai juſt paſſed. She ſaw that young: Del- 
vile concluded ſhe was abſolutely engaged to Mr. 
Belfield, and though ſhe was better pleaſed that 
any ſuſpicion ſhould fall there than upon Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer, ſhe was yet both provoked and con- 
cerned to be ſuſpected at all An attack ſo earn- 
eſt from. almoſt any other perſon could hardly have 
failed being very offenfive to her, but in the man- 
ners of young Delvile good breeding was ſo hap- 
pily blended with frankneſs, that his freedom ſeem- 
ed merely to reſult, from the openneſs of his diſ- 
poſition, and even in its very act pleaded its own 
excufe. | 3 1 
Her reverie was at length interrupted. by Mr. 


: Delvile's deſiring to know in what he could ſerve 


her. oy 
She told him ſhe had preſent occaſion: for 6007. 
and hoped he would not object to her taking up 
that ſum. _ 1 55 . | 
Si hundred pounds,” ſaid he, after ſome de- 
liberation, is rather an extraordinary demand 
for a young lady in your ſituation ; your allow- 
ance is conſiderable, 2 have yet no houſe, no 

equipage, no eſtabliſhment ; your expences, I 


ſhould imagine, cannot be very great" 
He ſtopt, and ſeemed weighing, her requeſt.. 
Cecilia ſhocked at 8 extravagant, yet 
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too generous to mention Mr. Harrel, had again 
recourſe to her bookſeller's bill which ſhe told 
him ſhe was anxious to diſcharge. 

A bookſcller's bill?” cried he; and do you 
want 600J. for a bookſeller's bill? s 
No fir, faid ſhe, ſtammering, no, 
not all for that,l have ſome other,—lI have a 


particular occaſion _ | 
But what bill at all,” cried he with much 
ſurpriſe, © can a young lady have with a book- 
ſeller? The Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 
would make a library. ſufficient for any female in 
the kingdom, nor do I think it like a gentlewo- 
man to have more, Beſides, if you ally yourſelf in 
ſuch a manner as I ſhall approve and recom- 
mend, you will, in all probability, find already 
collected more books, than there can ever be any 
Poſſible occaſion for you to look into. And let 
me counſel you to remember that a lady, whe- 
ther ſo called from birth or only from fortune, 
Tthould never degrade herſelf by being put on a 
level with writers, and ſuch fort of people.” 
Cecilia thanked him for his advice, but con- 
feſſed that upon the preſent occaſion it came too 
late, as the books were now aCtually in her own 
polleſſion. 0 8 
And have you taken,“ cried he, ſuch a 
meaſure as this without conſulting me? I thought 
J had aſſured you my opinion was always at your 
ſervice when you were in any dilemma, . 
« Yes, ſir,” anſwered Cecilia; * but I knew 
how much you were occupied, and wiſhed to 
avoid taking up your time. 0 F 
41 cannot blame your modeſty,” he replied, 
and therefore, as you have contracted the debt, 
Jo. are, in honour, bound to pay it.- Mr. 
riggs, however, has the entire management of 
your fortune, my many avocations obliging me to 


4 
. 
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decline ſo laborious a truſt ; apply, therefore, to 
him, and as things are ſituated, I well make no 
oppolition to your demand.“. 

I have already, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia, E: ſpoke to 
Mr. Briggs, bu. | 

© You went to him firſt, then! * interrupted 
Mr. Delvile, with a look of much diſpleaſure. 

© | was unwilling, Sir, to trouble you till 1 
found it unavoidable.” She then acquainted him 
with Mr. Brigg's refuſal, and entreated' he would 
do her the fayour to intercede in her behalf, that 
the money might no longer be denied her. 

Every word ſhe ſpoke his pride ſeemed riſing to 
reſent, and when ſhe had done after 1 = her 
ſome time with apparent nenten, ſaid, j ws T 
intercede l I become an agent Þ 

Cecilia, amazed to find him thus violently i ir- 
ritated, made a very earneſt apology for her re- 
queſt; but without paying her any attention, he 
walked up and down the room, rere R wn . . 
agent! and to Mr. Briggs ' This is an affront: 
could never have expected l why did 1 degrace 
myſelf by accepting this humiliating office? T ought 
to have known better ' Then turning to Cecilia, 
© Child,” he added, for whom is it er take 
me, and for what?“ 


Cecilia again, though affronted i in a her turn, be- 


gan Tome proteſtations of reſpect; but. haughtily 
ter 


rupting her, he ſaid, If of me, and of my 


rank in life you judged by Mr. Briggs or by Mr. 


Harrel, I may be ſubject to propoſals * 4 


pre every day; ſuffer me, therefore, for 


etter information, to hint to you, that the — 

of an ancient and honourable houſe, is apt to think 

himſelf ſomewhat ſuperior to people but juſt-ri ri- 
lng from duſt and obſcurity,” 
hh K 5s 


commodate himſelf with ſuch a perſon 
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Thunderſtruck by this imperious reproof, ſhe 


| could attempt no further vindication; but when 


he obſerved her conſternation, he was ſomewhat 
appeaſed, and hoping he. had now impreſſed. her 
with a proper ſenſe of his dignity, he more gent- 
ly faid, * You did not, I believe, intend to- inſult 
me. | 1 

Good Heaven, Sir; no ;? cried Cecilia, no- 
thing was more diſtant from my thoughts : if my 
expreſſions have. been faulty, it has been wholly 

from ignorance,” | . gh 
+ Well, well, we will think then no more of 


She then-ſaid: ſhe would no longer detain biw, 


and, without daring to again mention her petition, 


ſhe wiſhed him good morning. 8 
He ſuffered her to go, yet, as ſhe left the room, 

graciouſly ſaid, Think no more of my diſplea- 

ſure, for it is over: I ſee you were not aware of 


the extraordinary thing you propoſed, I am ſor- 


Ty I cannot poſſibly aſſiſt yon; on any other occa- 


ſion you may depend upon my ſervices ; but you 
know Mr. Briggs, you have ſcen him yourſelf, 


judge, then, how a man of any faſhion is to ac- 
ook her 
* Ah! thought ſhe, in her way home, how 


Happy is it for me that I followed the advice of 
Mr Monckton! elſe I had ſurely made. intereſt 


Cecilia concurred, and, courtſying, t 


1 leave. 


to become an inmate of that houſe, and then in- 


deed as he wiſely foreſaw,, I ſhould inevitably 
have been overwhelmed: by this pompous info- 


. lence! no family however amiable, could make 


amends for ſuch, a maſter of it.“ 
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c H A P. III. 
AN ADMONITION- 


Tur Harrels and Mr. Arnott waited the re- 
turn of Cecilia with the utmoſt impatience; ſhe 
told them with much concern the failure of her 
embaſſy, which Mr. Harrel heard with viſible re- 
ſentment and diſcontent, while Mr. Arnott, entreat- 
ing him not to think of it, again made an offer 0 
his ſervices, and declared he would dif, regard: all 
perfonal inconvenience for the pleaſure of making 
him and his ſiſter eaſy. 

Cecilia was much mortified tlias ſhe had not the 
power to act the ſame part, and aſked Mr. Harrel 
whether he believed his own. influence with Mr. 
Briggs would be more ſucceſsful. | 

No, no,” anſwered he, the old curmudgeon 
would but the rather refuſe. I know his reaſon, 
and therefore am ſure all pleas will be vain. He 
has dealings in the alley, and I dare ſay games with 
, 1.1 money as if it were his own. There is, in- 

ced, one way * I do not think you wo 
lixe it——though | proteſt I hardly know why 

not—however,. tis as el let A — 04 

Cecilia inſiſted upon hearing what he meant, and, 
after ſome heſitation, he hinted that there To 
means by which, with very little eee, 
ſhe might borrow the money. 

Cecilia. with that horror natural to all unpracti- 
ſed minds at the firſt idea of contracting a volunta- 
ry debt, ſtarted at this ſuggeſtion, and ſeemed very 
ill-diſpoſed to liſten to it. Mr. Harrel perceiving 
her repugnance, turned to Mr. Arnott, and fag, 
Well, my good brother, [ hardly 'know how 
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to ſuffer you to ſell out at fuch a loſs, but yet, my 
preſent neceſſity is fo urgent 

Don't mention it,” cried Mr. Arnott, I am 
very ſorry 1 let you know it; be certain, howe- 
ver, that while I have any thing, it is yours and 
my liſter's.” | | 

The two gentlemen were then retiring together; 
but Cecilia ſhocked for Mr. Arnott, though un- 
moved by Mr. Harrel, ſtopt them to enquire what. 

was the way. by which it wes meant ſhe could bor- 

row the money? _ | OY 

Mr. Harrel ſeemed averſe to anſwer, but ſhe 
would not be refuſed ; and then he mentioned a 
Jew of whoſe honeſty he had made undouhted 
trial, and who, as ſhe was ſo near being of age, 
would accept very trifling intereſt, for whatever 
the ſhould like to take up. | 
The heart of Cecilia recoiled at the very men- 
tion of a Few, and faking up. money upon intereſt ; 
but, impelled ſtrongly by her own generoſity to 
emulate that of Mr. Arnott, fhe agreed, after 
ſome heſitation, to have recourſe to this method. 

Mr. Harrel then made fome faint denials, and 
"Mr. Arnott protefted he had a thouſand times ra- 
ther ſell out at any diſcount, than conſent to her 
taking ſuch a meaſure ; but, when her firſt refuc- _ 
tance was conquered, all that he urged ſerved but 
to fhew his worthineſs in a ftronger light, and 
only encreaſed her deſire of ſaving him from ſuch 
repeated impoſition.  _ Et, e eee 

Her total ignorance in what manner to tranfact 
this buſineſs, made her next put it wholly into the 
| hands of Mr. Harrel, whom fhe begged to take 
up 6007. upon ſuch terms as he thought equitable, 
and to which, whatever they might be, ſhe would 
ſign her name. | wt 5 | 


He ſtemed fomewhat ſurpriſed at the fum, but 


— 


without any queſtion or. obje ction undertook the 
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commiſſion: and Cecilia would not leſſen it, be- 
cauſe unwilling to do more for the ſecurity of the 
luxurious Mr. Harrel, than for the diſtreſſes of 
the laborious Hills. „ 

Nothing could be more ſpeedy than the execu- 
tion of this affair. Mr. Harrel was diligent and 
expert, the whole was ſettled that morning, and, 
giving the Jew her bond for the payment at the 
intereſt he required, ſne put into the hands of Mr. 
Harrel 350. for which he gave his receipt, and 
ſhe kept the reſt for her own purpoſes. Es, 

She intended the morning after this tranſact jon 

to ſettle her accounts with the bookſeller. When 
| ſhe went into the parlour to breakfaſt, ſhe was 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed to ſee Mr. Harrel ſeated. there 
in earneſt diſcourſe with his wife. Fearful of in- 
terrupting a t&te à-tẽte ſo uncommon, ſhe would 
have retired, but Mr. Harrel, called after her, 
ſaid, O pray come in! I am only telling Priſcil- 
la a piece of my uſual ill- luck. You muſt kno 
I happen to be in immediate want of 2000. thoy h 
only for three or four days, and I ſent to order 
honeſt old Aaron to come hither directly with the 
money, but it ſo happens that he went out of town 
the. moment he had done with us yeſterday, and 
will not be back again this week. Now I don't 
believe there is another Jew in.the kingdom who 
will let me have money upon the ſame terms: they 
are ſuch notorious raſcals, that I hate the very 
thought of employing them,” eee 

Cecilia who could not but underſtand what this 
meant, was too much diſpleaſed both by his ex- 
travagance and his indelicacy, to feel at all inclin- 
ed to change the deſtination of the money ſhe had 
juſt received; and therefore coolly agreed that it 
was unfortunate, but added nothing more. 

© O, it is provoking, indeed, cried he, for 
the extra-intereſt I muſt pay one of thoſe extor- 
_ tioners is abſolutely ſo much money thrown away. 
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Cecilia ſtill without noticing theſe hints, began 
her breakfaſt, Mr. Harrel then faid he would 
take his tea with them: and, while he was but- 
tering ſome dry toaſt, exclaimed, as if from ſud- 
den recollection, O Lord now 1 think of it, 1 
believe Miſs Beverley, you can lend this. money 
yourſelf for a day or two. The moment old Aa- 
Ton comes to town, I will pay you.” by 
Cecilia, whoſe generoſity, however extenſive, 
was neither thoughtleſs nor indiſcriminate, found 
| Fomething ſo repulſive in this. groſs procedure, 
that inſtead of aſſenting to his requeſt with her 
uſual alacrity, ſhe anſwered very gravely, that the 
money ſhe had juſt received was already appro- 

iated to a particular purpoſe, and ſhe knew not 

w to defer making uſe of it. 
Mr. Harrel was extremely chagrined by this 
reply, which was by no means what he expected; 
but, toſſing down a diſh of tea he began hum- 
ming an air, and ſoon recovered his uſual uncon- 
cern. = | | gh 
In a few minutes, ringing his bell, he deſired 
a ſervant to go to Mr. Zackery, and inform him 
that he wanted to ſpeak with him immediately _ 
And now,” faid he, with a look in which 
vexation ſeemed ſtruggling with careleſſneſs, the 
thing is done, I don't like, indeed, to get into 
ſuch hands, for *tis hard ever to get out of them 
when once one begins, —and hitherto I have kept 
pretty clear. But there's no help for it—Mr. 
Arnott, cannot juſt now aſſiſt me and ſo the 
thing muſt take its courſe. Priſcilla, why do you 
look ſo grave?” Ts e 

Jam thinking how unlucky it is my Brother 
ſhould happen to be unable to lend you this money.” 

O don't think about it; I ſhall' get rid of the 
man very ſoon I dare ſay—l hope ſo, at leaſt—l 
am ſure I meant it.” . | 
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ſibility, determined to avail berſeli 
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Cecilia now grew a little diſturbed: ſhe looked 
at Mrs. .Harrel, who ſeemed alſo uneaſy, and 
then with ſome ; heſitation, ſaid, Have you real- 
ly never, Sir, employed this man before? 
Never in my life, never any but old Aaron. 
I dread the whole race; I have a ſort of ſuper- 
ſtitious notion that if once I get into their clutches, 
I ſhall never be my own man again; and that in» 
duced. me to beg your aſſiſtanee. However tis 
no great matter.” | bees 1 PE 
She then began to waver; ſhe feared there 


might be future miſchief as well as preſent in- 


conyenience, in applying to new uſurers, and 
knowing ſhe had now the power to prevent him, 
thought herſelf cruel in refuſing to exert it. She 
wiſhed to conſult Mr. Monckton, but found it ne- 
ceſſary to take her meaſures immediately, as the 
Jew was already ſent for and muſt in a few mo- 
ments be either employed: or diſcarded. . + 

Much perplext how to act, between a deſire of 
doing good, and the fear of encouraging evil, ſhe 


weighed each ſide haſtily, but while ſtill uncertain 


which ought to preponderate, her kindneſs for Mrs. 
Harrel interfered, and, in the hope of reſcuing 


her huſband from further bad practices, ſhe ſaid 


ſhe would poſtpone her own buſineſs for the few 
days he mentioned, rather than ſee him compelled 
to open any new account with ſo dangerous a ſet 
of men. V's g rt beige 4 we 4. 1 

He thanked her in his uſual. negligent manner, 


and accepting the 2001. gave her hig receipt for it, 


and a promiſe ſhe ſhould, be paid in a We k. 


Mrs. Harrel, however, ſeemed more grateful, 


and with many embraces ſpoke her ſenſe of this 


friendly good nature. Cecilia, happy from be- 
lieving ſhe had revived in her ſome. * ſen- 
wa o favour- 


able a ſymptom, and enter, at once Ahn the diſe 
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agreeable taſk ſhe had ſet herſelf, of repreſenting 
to her the danger of her preſent ſituation. 
As ſoon therefore, as breakfaſt was done, and 
Mr. Arnott who came in before it was over, was 
gone, with a view to excite her attention by raiſ- 
ing her curioſity, ſhe begged the favour of a pri- 
vate conference in her own room, upon matters of 
ſome importance. „ . 
She began with hoping that the friendſhip in 
which they had ſo long lived would make her 
pardon the liberty ſhe was going to take, and 
which nothing leſs than her former intimacy, 
Joined to ſtrong apprehenſions for ber future wel- 
fare, could authoriſe; But oh Priſcilla! ſhe 
continued, * with -open eyes to ſee your danger, 
yet not warn you of it, would be a reſerve trea- 
cherous' in a friend, and cruel even in a. fellow- 
. ²*m int wen, : 
„ What danger?“ cried" Mrs. Harrel, much 
alarmed, '* do" you think me ill? do I look con- 
TT e Ir. 
Ves, conſumptive indeed!“ faid Cecilia, © but 
not, I hope, in your conſtitution?nk 
And then with all the tenderneſs in her power, 
ſhe came to the point, and conjured her with- 
out delay to retrench her expences, and change 
her thoughtleſs way of life, for one more conſ1- 
derate and domeſtic.” e ee 
Mrs. Harrel, with much ſimplicity, aſſured her 
ſhe did nothing but what every body elfe did, and 
that it was quite impoſſible for her to appear in - 
dle world in any other manner. 
But How are you to appear hereafter ?? cried 
Cecilia, if now you live beyond your income, 
you muſt conſider that in time your income by 
ſuch Jeprsarl ch will be exhauſted © 
But 1 declare to you,“ anſwered Mrs. Har- 
rel, I never run in debt for more than” half a 


7 
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year, for as ſoon as I receive my on money, 1 
generally pay it away every ſhilling : and ſo bor- 
row what I want till pay day comes round again.” 

And that,” ſaid Cecilia, feems a method ex- 
preſsly deviſed for keeping you eternally comfort- 
leſs: pardon me however, for ſpeaking ſo open- 
ly, but I fear Mr. Harrel himſelf, muſt be even 
it leſs attentive and accurate in his affairs, or 
he could not ſo frequently be embarraſſed. And 
what is to be the reſult? look but my dear Prif- 
cilla, a little forward, and you will tremble at the 
proſpect before you? | 

Mrs. Harrel ſeemed frightened at this ſpeech, 
and. begged to know what ſhe would have thera 
do 

Cecilia then, with equal 1 and frieadli- 
neſs, propoſed a general reform in the houſhold, 
the public and private expences of both: *ſhe ad 
viſed that a ſtrict examination might be made into 
the ſtate of their affairs, that all their bills ſhould 
be called in, and faithfully paid, and that an en- 
tire new plan of life ſhould be adopted, according 
to the ſituation of their fortune and income when 
cleared of all incumbrances. 
Lord, my dear l' exclaimed Mrs. Harrel, 
Vith a look of aſtoniſhment, * why Mr. Harrel 

would no more do this than fly? if I was only to 


make ſuch a propoſal, I dare ag he would. hugh 
in my face.” 


And why?” | we 
* Why ?—why becauſe it * wo ſuch an 
odd thing—it's what nobody thinks pf—though I 
am ſure I am very much obliged to you for men- 


tioning it.—Shall we go gow. Rairs! ] think. I 
| W271 ſomebody come in.“ | 


No matter who comes in faid re 
5 reflect for a moment upon my propoſal, and, 
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At leaſt; if you difapprove it, ſuggeſt ſomething 
more eligible. | | 


© O, it's a very good propoſal, that I agree,” 


the thing is quite impoſſible ? 
Why fo? why is it impoſſible?” 

Why becauſe—dear, I don't know—but I am 
fare it ;? 0 x; | | | 


ſaid Mrs. Harrel, looking very weary, * but only 


« But what is your reaſon? what makes you 


fore of it? 

© Lerd, I can't tell—but I know it is—becauſe 
Alam very certain it is.“ | | 
Argument ſuch as 1 extremely fa- 
tiguing to the underſtandihg of Cecilia, had yet 
no power to blunt her purpſe : ſhe warmly expdf- 
tulated againſt the weaknefs of her defence, ffrong- 
ly repreſented the impradence of her conduct, 
and exhorted her by every tie of juſtice, honour 

and diſcretion to ſet about a reformation.* 
* Why what can 1 do?” cried Mrs. Harrel, 


impatiently, * one muſt live a little like other 


peopte. You would not have me be ſtared at, 1 
ſuppoſe; and I amr ſure I don't know what I do 
that every body elſe does not do too.” e 
"© But were it not better, ſaid Cecilia, with 
more energy, © to think leſs of other people, and 
more of yourſe}f to conſuft your own fortune, 
and your own ſituation in life, inſtead of being 
blindly guided by thoſe of other people? if, in- 
deed, other people would be reſponſible for your 
loffes, for the diminution of your wealth, and 
for the diforder of your affairs, then might you 
rationally make their way of life, the example of 
yours; but you cannot flatter ' yourſelf ſuch will 
be the cafe; you know better ; your loſſes, your 


diminifhed fortune, your embarraſſed circum- 


ſtences will be all your own pitied, perhaps, by 
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1 but blamed by more, _ ae by 
none” 

© Good Lord, Miss Boyerls om * Mrs. 
Harrel, ſtarting, you talk juſt as i We were 
ruined ;? 
141i mean not that, replied Cecina, but 1 
would fain, by pointing out your danger, prevail 
with you to . in time ſo dreadful a catx- 
ſtrophe.“ ; 

Mrs. Harrel, more «fronted a alin; 
heard this anſwes with much diſpleaſure, and af- 
ter a ſullen heſitation, peeviſhly ſaid, * 1 muſt 
own 1 don't take it very kind of you to fay fuch 
frightful things to me; 1 am dre we only live 
like the reſt of the world; and 1 don't ſee why a 
man of Mr. Harrel's fortune ſhould live any 
worſe, As to bis having now and then 4 fittle 
debt or two, it is nothing but what every 1 
elſe has. You only think it odd, becauſe you 
a*n't aſed' to it: but you are quite miſtaken if 
you. ſuppoſe he does not mean to pay, for he told 
me this morning that as ſoon as ever he receives 
his rents, he intends to diſcharge every bill he 
has in the world.“ 

© Fam very glad to hear it,) anſwered Cecilia, 
© and I heartily wiſh he may have the reſolution 

to adhere to his purpoſe. I feared you would 
think me impertinent, but you do worſe in be- 


lieving me unkind: friendſhip” and good-wilf could 


alone have induced me to hazard what Fu faid 
to you. I muſt, however, have done; | 
cannot forbear adding, that I hope what has al- 
ready paſſed will ſometimes/recur to y 

They then ſeparated; Mrs. Harret half angry 
at remonſtrances ſhe' thought onfy cenſorious,' 
and Cecilia offended- at her pettifhinefs' «ne. folly, 
though grieved at her blindneſs, - 


Wir n b e n or this 


vexation by a viſit from Mrs. Delvile, who, find- 


ing her alone, ſat. with ber fome time, and by 


her ſpirit, underſtanding and elegance, diſſipated 


all her chagrin. 


From another circumſtance, alſo, ſhe received 
much pleaſure, though à little perplexity; Mr. 


Arnott brgught her word that Mr. Belfield, almoſt 


quite well, had actually left his lodgings, and 


was gone into the country. W | b 
She now. half ſuſpe cted that the account of his 


. 11Ineſs given her by young Delvile was merely 
the effect of. his curioſity to diſcover her ſenti- 


ments of him; yet when ſhe conſidered how, fo- 


reign to his character appeared every ſpecies of 
artifice, the exculpated him from the deſign, and 


concluded that the impatient. ſpirit of Belfield had 


ng. She had no means, however, to hear more 


ng: im away, when. really, unfit for travel- 
li 
of chim now he had quitted the town, and there - 


fore, though uneaſy, ſhe was compelled to be pa- 
tient. x 


| In the evening ſhe had again a Vith from Mr. ö 


Monckton, who though he was now acquainted 
how much ſhe was at home, had the forbearance 
to avoid making frequent uſe of that knowledge, 
that his attendance might eſcape obſervation. | 

Cecilia, as uſual, ſpoke to him of all her affairs 
with the utmoſt opennefs: and as her mind was 
now chiefly occupied by her apprehenſions for the 
 Harrels, tk | | 
gance of which they were guilty, and hinted at 


the diſtreſs that from time to time it occaſioned ;,. 


but the aſſiſtance ſhe had afforded them, her own 
delicacy prevented her mentionm 


Mr. Monckton ſcrupled not 2 this account. 


Inſtantly to pronounce Harrel a ruined men; and 


e communicated to him the extrava- 
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thinking Cecilia, from her connection with him, 


in much danger of being involved in his future 
difficulties, he moſt earneſtly exhorted her to ſuf- 


fer no inducement to prevail with her to advance 
him any money, confidently affirming * would 


have little chance of ever being repaid. 

Cecilia liſtened to this charge with tack earn; 
but readily promiſed future circumſpection. She 
confeſſed to him the conference ſhe had in the 
morning with Mrs. Harrel, and after — 
Her determined neglect of her affairs, ſhe. adde 
I cannot but own. that my eſteem; for her, even 
more than my aſſection, has leſſened almoſt every 
day ſince I have been in her houſe; but this morn- 
ing, when 1 ventured to ſpeak to her. with car- 
neſtneſs, I found her powers of reaſoning ſo weak, 


and her infatuation to luxury and expence ſo N 


that I have ever ſince felt aſhamed of my own 


want of diſcernment in havin formerly ſleQed 
her for my friend. 2 


When Jou gave her that” title aid Vr 


: Monckton, vou had little choice in your pow- 


er; her ſweetneſs and good-nature attracted 


you; childhood is never troubled with foreſight, and 


youth is ſeldom. difficult; ſhe was lively and pleaſ- 


ing, you were generous and affeQtionate ; your 


acquaintance with her was formed while you were 
yet too young to know your own worth, your 
fondneſs of her grew from habit, and before 'the 
inferiority of her parts had weakened your regard, 
by offending your judgment, her early marriage 
ſeparated you from her. entirely. But now 2 4 
meet again the ſcene is altered; three years of ab- 
ſence ſpent in the cultivation 2 — underſtanding 


oncreating 1 your x 
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wiſdom, has made you more faſtidious; while the 
ſame time ſpent by her in mere idleneſs and ſhew, 
has hurt her diſpoſition, without adding to her 
knowledge, and robbed her of her natural excel- 
lencies, without enriching her with acquired ones. 
You ſee her now with impartiality, for you ſee her 
almoſt as a ſtranger, and all thoſe deficiencies which 
retirement and inexperience had formerly conceal- 
ed, her vanity, and her ſuperficial acquaintance 
with the world, have now rendered glaring. But 
folly weakens all bands: Remember therefore, if 
you would form a ſolid friendſhip, to conſult not 
only the heart but the head, not only the er 
but the underſtanding.L 

Well, then,” ſaid Cecilia, © at leaſt it muſt 
be confeſſed I have judiciouſly choſen you / | 

© You have, indeed, done me the " higheſt ho- 
our, he anſwe rec. 
I bey talked of Belfield, and Mr. Monck- 
ton confirmed the account of Mr. Arnott, that 
he bad left London in good health. After which, 
he enquired if ſhe had. been any thing more of the 
Delviles? © 

© Yes,” ſaid S Mrs. Delville called upon 
me this morning. She is a delightful woman; 
25 ſorry you know her not e to de ber 

ice.“ 
15 1s ſhe civil to you? 5 | 

„Civil? ſhe is all kindneſs!!! - +> 

w Then depend upon it ſhe has fornething i in 
view: whenever that is not the caſe, ſne is all in- 
ſolence. And Mr. Delvile,—pray what do you 
think of him; 
0, I think him infufferable! 8 1 cannot 
fufficiently thank you for that timely caution which 
— my change of habitation. I would 


vals, that I can only clear myſelt of partiality for 
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ak 10 under the ſame. 0 with him for the 
orldl” _ 
1 Well, and do you not now hole alſo to ſoe 
the ſon properly? | 

« Properly ? I don't underſtand you. 

Why as the very ſon of ſuch en havgh- 
ty and impertinent “ 

No, indeed; he has not the ſmalleſt reſen» 
blance of his father, and if he reſembles his mo- 
ther, it is only what every one muſt wiſh who 
impartially ſees her,” 

« You know not that family. But how, in- 
deed, ſhould you, when they are in a combinati- 
on to prevent your getting that knowledge? They 
have all their deſigns upon you, and if you are 


not carefully upon your guard, you will be the 
dupe to them.” 


What can you poſſibly mean ?? _ 

Nothing but what every body elſe muſt im- 
mediately ſee ; they have a great ſhare of pride, 
and a ſmall. one of wealth; you ſeem by fortune 
to be flung in their way, and doubtleſs they mean 
not to neglect ſo inviting an PPG: of re- 
pairing their eſtate,” | 
Indeed you are miſtaken; I am cartain they 
have no ſuch intention; on the contrary, they all 
even teaz ingly perſiſt in thinking me already: en- 
gaged elſe where.“ 

he then gave him a hiſtory a cheie ſeveral ſof, 
Picions. The impeptinence of repert;,' ſhe add- 
ed, has ſo much conyinced them that Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer and Mr. Belfield fought merely as. ri» 


one of them, to have it inſtantly concluded 1 feel 
it for the other. And, far from ſeeming hurt 
that 1 apo to be diſpoſed of, Mr. Delvile open? 
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ly ſeconds the pretenſions of Sir Robert, and his 


ſon officioufly een me that I am already Mr. 


Belfheld's.? 


Tricks, nothing but tricks to diſcover your 
real ſituation.? 

He then gave her ſome — cautions to be 
upon her guard againſt their artifices, and chang- 
ing the ſubject, talked, for the reſt of his viſit, 
upon matters "We general entertainment. 
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C ECI LI A now for about a fortnight paſſed 
her time without incident : the Harrels continued 
their accuſtomed. diſſipation, Sir Robert Floyer, 
without even ſeeking a private conference, perſe- 


vered in his attentions, and Mr. Arnott, though 


ſtill filent and humble, feemed only to live by the 
pleaſure of beholding her. She ſpent two whole 
days with Mrs. Delvile, both of which ſerved to 
confirm her admiration of that lady and of her 


ſon; and ſhe joined the parties of the Harrels, 


or ſlayed quietly at home, according to her ſpirits 
and inclinations: while ſhe was viſited by Mr. 
Monckton often enough to ſatisfy him with her 


proceedings, yet too ſeldem to betray either to 


— or to the world any ſuſpicion of his de- 
: 


Her 2001. however, which was to have N 


returned at the end of the firſt week, though a 
fortnight was now elapſcd, had not even been 
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mentioned: ſhe began to grow very impatient, 
but not knowing what courſe to purſue, and 
wanting courage to remind Mr. Harrel of his pro- 
miſe, ſhe ſtill , waited the performance of it witli- 
D 

At this time preparations were making in the 
family for removing to Violet: bank to | ſpend the 
Eaſter-holidays; but Cecilia, who was too much 


grie ved at ſuch a perpetual encreaſe of unneceſſa 


expences to have any enjoyment in ne proſpects 
of en had 1 erekent Tome buſineſs of 
her own which gave het full employment. 
"The poor carpenter, whoſe family ſhe had taken 
under her protection, was, juſt dead, and, as ſoon 
as the laſt duties had been paid him, hc ſent for 


his widow, and after trying to conſole her for the 


loſs ſhe had ſuffered, aſſured herſhe was immedi- 
ately ready to fulfil the engagement, into which ſhe 


had entered, of aſſiſting her t undertake ſome 


better method of procuring a. livelihood ; and, 


; therefore deſiced to know in what manner ſhe * 


could ſerve herz and what ſhe thought herſelf able 
The good woman pouting forth thanks and 
praiſes innumerable, anſwered that ſhe bad a 


couſin, who had offered, for a certain premium, 
to take her into partnerſhip i a ſmall haberdaſher's 


ſhop, * But then, madam," copied the © it's 


. 
* 


all gone away, and When NN work it's 
quite a piteous fight Xo ſee me, for 1 am all in a 
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You have indeed been over worked,” ſaid 
Cecilia, * and it is high time your feeble frame 
ſhould have ſome reſt. What is the ſum your 
couſin demands ?? | 

O madam, more than I ſhould be able to get 
together in all my life! for earn what I will, it 
goes as faſt as it comes, becauſe there's man 
mouths and ſmall pay, and two of the little ones 


that can't help at all - and there's no Billy, ma- 
dam, to work for us now !* 


But tell me what is the ſum ?? 
Sixty pound, madam.” | bs 
* You ſhall have it l' cried the generous Ce- 
cilia, © if the ſituation will make you happy, I 
will give it you myſelf? _ 5 | 
The poor woman wept her thanks, and was 
long before ſhe could ſufficiently compoſe herſelf 
to anſwer the further queſtions of Cecilia, who 
next enquired what could be done with the chil- 
dren? Mrs. Hill, however, hitherto hopeleſs of 
ſuch a proviſion for herſelf, had for them formed 
no plan. She told her therefore to go to her cou- 
ſin, and conſult upon this ſubje ct, as well as to 
make preparations for her own removal. © 
The arrangement of this bufineſs now became 
her favourite oocupation. She went herſelf to the 
ſhop which was a very ſmall one in Fetter-lane, 
and ſpoke with Mrs. Roberts, the couſin z who 


agreed to take the eldeſt girl, now ſixteen years 


of age, by way of helper z but ſaid ſhe had room 
for no other: however upon, Cecilia's offering to 
raiſe the premium, ſhe conſented that the two lit- 
tle children ſhould alſo live in the houſe, where 
they might be under the care of their mother and 
iſter. | 
There were ſtill two others to be diſpoſed of ; 
but as no immediate method of providing for 
them occurred to Cecilia, ſhe determined for the 
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preſent to place them in ſome cheap ſchool, where 
they might be taught plain work, which could not 
but prove a uſeful qualification for whatever ſort 
of buſineſs they might hereafter attempt. | 

Her plan was to beſtow upon Mrs. Hill and her 
children 100). by. way of putting them all into a 
decent way of living; and then, from time to 
time, to make them ſuch ſmall preſents as their 


future exigencies or changes of ſituation might 


require. 
ä 7 therefore, payment from Mr. Harrel be- 


came immediately neceſſary, for ſhe had only 50). 


of the 600). ſhe had taken up in her on poſſeſſi - 
on, and her cuſtomary allowance was already ſo 
appropriated, that ſhe could make from it no con- 
ſiderable deduction. n Rt , 
Ihere is ſomething in the ſight of laborious in- 
digence ſo affecting and ſo reſpectable, that it ren · 
ders diſſipation peculiarly contemptible, and dou- 
bles the odium of extravagance ; every time Ce- 
cilia, ſaw this poor family, her averſion to the con- 
duct and the principles of Mr, Harrel encreaſec, 


8 


while her delicacy of ſhocking ot ſhaming him di- 


miniſhed, and ſhe ſoon acquired for them what 


ſhe had failed to acquire for herſelf, the ſpirit and 


reſolution: to claim. her debt. . 
One morning, therefore, as he was quitting 
the breakfaſt-room, ſhe haſtily. aroſe, and follow- 
ing, begged to have a moment's diſcourſe with him. 
They. went together to the library, and after ſome 
apologies, and much heſitation, ſhe told him ſhe 
fancied he had forgotten the 2001. which ſhe had 
lent him. RYE BO En tt 

* The 200). cried he; O, ay, true! 1 
proteſt it had eſcaped me. Well, but you don't 
walt it immediately?“ „ %% e ee 

© Indeed I do, if you can conveniently ſpare it.” 

O yes certainly without the Jeaſt doubt— 
Though now 1 think A it—it's extremely un- 

: 


her. 


r |. . | © 
lucky, but really juſt at this time u hy did not 
you put me in mind of it before? 
A hoped you would have remembered it your- 


ſelf. | WS | 1 
* I could have paid you two days ago extreme- 


ly well however you ſhall certainly have it very 
ſoon, that you may depend upon, and a day or 
two can make no difference to you) 


He then wiſhed her a good morning, and left 


Cecilia, very much provoked, regretted that 


ſhe had ever lent-it at all, and determined for the 
future ftriQly to follow the advice of Mr. Monck- 

ton in truſting him no mormeee. 

Tuo or three days paſſed on, but ſtill no notice 


was taken either of the payment or of the debt. 


She then reſolved to rene w her application, and 


be more ſerious aud more urgent with him; but 
ſne found to her utter ſurpriſe, this was not in 
her power, and that though ſhe lived under the 
fame roof with him, ſhe had no opportunity to 


. enforce her claim. Mr. Harrel, whenever. ſhe 


defired to ſpeak with him, ' proteſted he was ſo 


much hurried he had not a moment to ſpare: and 


even when tired of his excufes, ſhe purſued. him 
out of the room, he only quickened his ſpeed, 


- ſmiling, however, and bowing, and calling out, 


I am vaſtly ſorry, but I am fo late now. can- 


not ſtop an inſtant ; however, as Toon as I come 
back, 1 ſhall be whelly at your command.“ 


When he came back, however, Sir Robert 
Floyer, or ſome other gemleman, was ſure to be 
with him, and the difficulties of obtaining an au- 


dience were ſure to be encreaſed. And by this 


method, which he conſtantly practiſed, of avojd- 
ing any private converſation, he fruſtrated all her 
ſchemes of remonſtrating upon his delay, ſince 


her reſcatment, however great, could never urge 
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her to the indelicacy of dunning him in preſence 
of a third perſon. GE EE TING | 

She was now much perplexed. herſelf how to 
put into execution her plans for the Hills:-ſhe 
knew it would be as vain to apply for money ta 
Mr. Briggs, as for payment to Mr. Harrel. Her 
word, however, had been given, and her word 
ſhe held ſacred : ſhe reſolved, therefore, for the 
preſent to beſtow upon them the 50/. ſhe ſtill re- 
tained, and if the reſt ſhould be neceſſary before 
ſhe became of age, to ſpare it, hqwever inconve- 
niently, from her private allowance, which, by 
the. will, of her uncle, was 5994 a year, 250/. 
of which Mr. Harrel received for her board aud 
accommodation. 5 4 

Having ſettled this matter in her own mind, ſhe 
went to the lodging of Mrs. Hill, in order to con- 
clude the affaic. She found her and all her chil- 
dren, except: the youngeſt, | hard at work, and. 
their honeſt induſtry ſo much ſtrengthened her 
compaſſion, that her wiſhes for ſerving them grew 
every inſtant more liberal. FOES, 
Mrs. Hill readily undertook to make her. couſin, 
accept half the premium for the preſent, which, 
would help to fix her, with three of her chil», 
dren, in the ſhop; Cecilia then went with her to 
Fetter-lane, and there drawing up herſelf an, 
agree nient for their entering into partnerſhip, ſhe: 

made each of them fign it and take a copy, and, 
kept a third in her own poſſſſhan : aſter which, 
ſhe gave a promiſſory note to Mrs, Roberts for the: 
reſt of the ate þ r 
She preſented Mrs. Hill, alſo with 10 :to, 
G'othe them all decently, and enable her to ſend, 
two of the children to ſchool; and aſſured her 
that ſhe, would herſelf pay for their board and in- 
ſtruction, wull ſhe Oe be eſtabliſhed in her bu- 
. | f | | | 3 337 ä | - 
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ſineſs, and have power to fave money for that 
purpoſe. | | L 
She then put herſelf into a chair to return home, 


tollowed by the prayers and bleſſings of the whole 
family. as | | 


. 


Ax ADVENTURE. 
N EVER had the heart of Cecilia felt ſo light, 


fo gay, ſo glowing as after the tranfaQion of this a- 
fair: her life had never appeared to her ſo important, 
rior her wealth fo valuable. To ſee five helpleſs 
children provided for by herſelf, reſcued from the 
extremes of penury and wretchedneſs, and put in a 
way to become uſeful to ſociety, and comfortable 
to themſelves; to behold their feeble mother, fnatch- 
ed fromthe hardfhip of that labour which overpow- 
ering her ſtrength, had almoft deſtroyed her exiſt- 
ence, now placed in a ſituation where a competent 
maintenance might be earned without fatigue, and 
the remnant of her days paſs in eaſy employment 
to view ſuch fights, and have power to ſay, * Theſe 
deeds are mine] what, to a diſpoſition fraught with 
tenderneſs and benevolence could give purer ſclt- 
applauſe, or more exquiſite ſatisfaction? _ 
Such were the pleaſures which regaled the reflec- 
tions of Cecilia when, in her way home, having 
got ont of her chair to walk through the upper part 
of Oxford- ſtreet, ſhe was fuddenly met by the old 
gentleman whoſe emphatical addreſſes to her had 
ſo much excited her aſtonifhment. . 

' He was paſſing quick on, but ſtopping the mo- 
ment he perceived her, R called out, Are 
you proud? are you callous? are you hard of 
heart ſo ſoon 2? | GER 


Een . 
"© Put me, if you pleaſe to ſome trial P cried 
Cecilia with the virtuous courage of a ſelſ-ac- 
quitting conſcience. 4 | 
I already have!” returned he, indignantly, 
and already I have found you faulty!“ | 
Il uam ſorry to hear it,“ ſaidthe amazed Cecilia, 
© but at leaſt I hope you will tell me in What?“ 
Lou refuſed me admittance,” he anſwered, 
yet I was your friend, yet I was Willing to pro- 
long the term of your genuine tranquillity ! I point- 
ed out to you a method of preſerving peace with 
your own foul; I came to you in behalf of the 
poor, and inſtruQted you how to merit their prayer:; 
you heard me, you were ſuſceptible, you complicd! 
} meant to have repeated the leſſon, to have tuned 
your whole heart to compaſſion, ar.d to have taught 
pou the ſad duties of ſympathiſing humanity. For 
this purpoſe I called again, but again I was not ad- 
mitted ! Shurt was the period of my abſence, yet 
long enough for the completion of your downfall !” 
- © © Good heaven,“ cried” Cecilia, © how dreadful 
is this language? when have you called, Sir? I ne- 
ver heard you had been at the houſe, Far from re- 
fuſing you admittance, I wiſhed to fee you.” 
Indeed!“ cried he with ſome ſoftneſs, and 
are you in truth, not proud ? not callous? nor 
hard of heart? Follow me, then, and viſit the hum 
ble and the poor, follow me, and give comfort to 
the fallen and dejected P * 
At this invitation however deſirous to do good, 
Cecilia ſtarted; the ſtrangeneſs of the inviter, his 
flight ineſs, his authoritative manner, and the un- 
certainty whither or to whom he might carry her, 
made her fearful of proceeding: yet a benevo- 
lent curioſity to ſce as well as ſerve the objets of 
his recommendation, Janes to the eagerneſs of 
youthſul integrity to clear her own'chataRer from 
* TT 
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the aſperſion of hard- heartedneſs, ſuon eon- 
que red her irreſolution, and making a ſign to her 
ſervant to keep near ler, ſhe ſollowed as her con- 
duQor led. | | 2 1 
He went on ſilently and ſoleninly till he came to 
Swallow-ſtreet, then turning into it, be ſtopt at a 
ſmall and mœau- look ing houſe, knocked at the. 
deor, and withcut aſking. any queſtion of the man 
who opened it, er her to come after him, 
and haſtened up ſome narrow winding ſtaiis. 
Cecilia again heſitated; but when the recollect- 
ed that this old man, though little known, was 
frequently ſcen, and though with few people ac- 
quainted, was by many perſqnally recognized, ſhe 
thought it impc ſſible he could mean her any injury. 
She ordered her ſervant, however to come in, 
and bid him keep walking up and down the ſtairs 
till ſhe returned to him. And then ſhe obeyed 
the directions of her guide. 

He proceeded till, he came to the ſecond floor, 
then, again beckoning her to follow him, he open- 
ed a door, and entered a ſmall and very meanly 

furniſhed apartment. | | 
And here, to her infinite aſtoniſhment, ſhe 
perceived, employed in waſhing ſome china, 
very lovely young woman, genteclly dreſſed, and 
appearing hardly ſeventeen years of age. 
he moment they came in, with evident marks, 
of confuſion, the inſtantly gave over her work, 
haſtily putting the baſon ſhe was waſhing upon 
the table, and endeavouring- to hide the towel 
with which ſhe was wiping it behind her chair. 

The old gentleman, advancing to her with 
quickneſs, ſaid, © How is ke now?“ Is he better? 
Will he live?“ é 
Heaxen for bid he ſhould not!“ anſwered the 
young we man with emetton, © but indeed, he is 
no better !? 
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Look here,” faid he 2828 to Cecilia, 
© I have brought you one who has power to ſerve 
you, and to relieve; your diſtreſs; one who is 
rolling in affluenoe, a ſtranget to ill, a novice ia 
the world; unſkilled in the miſeries ſhe is yet to 
endure, unconſcious of the depravity into which 
ſhe. is to ſink! receive her benefactions while yet 
ſhe is untainted, ſatisfied: that while ſhe aids you, 
the is bleſſing ere!!! Eoin 27 

The young woman, bluſhing and abaſhed, ſaid, 
© Yeu are very good to me, Sir, but there is no 
occafion—there is no need l have not any neceſ- 
ſity-el. am far from being ſo very much in want.“ 

Poor ſimple ſoul l' interrupted the old man, 
and art thou aſhamed of poverty? Guard, 
guard thyſelf from other ſhamcs, aud the wealthi- 
eſt may en vy thee } Tell here thy ſtory, plainly, 
roundly, truly; abate nothing of thy indigence, 
repreſs nothing of het liberality. The poor not 
impoveriſhed by their own Guilt, are Equals of 
the Affluent, not enriched! by their own Virtue. 

Come, then, and let me preſent you to each other! 
young as you both are, with many years and many 
ſarcows. to encounter, lighten the burden of each 
other's cares, hy the b#art-ſoothing exchange of 
gratitude for benecen ce!!!) 

He then took a hand of each, and joining 
them between his own,  * Tou, he continued, 
* who though rich are not har dened, and you, who 
though poor are not debaſed, why ſhould ye not 
love, why ſhould ye not cheriſh each other >. 
The afflicions of life are tedious, its. joys ares 
evaneſeent; ye are now both young, and, with 
Jittle to enjox, will find much to ſuffer. Ye are 
both, too, I believe innocent Oh ccu'd ye al- 
ways remain ſol—Cherubs were ye then, and, the 
ſons 0: men might worſhip you !? „ 
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lle ſtopt, checked by his own riſing emotion; 
but ſoon reſuming his uſual auſterity, Such, 
however,“ he continued, ' is not the condition of 
humanity z in pity, therefore, to the evils impen- 
ding over both by kind to each other! I leave you 
together, and to your mutual tenderneſs I recom- 
mend you PP 71 055 a 
Then, turning particularly to Cecilia, Diſ- 
dain not,“ he ſaid, © to conſole the depreſſed; 
look upon her without ſcorn, look upon her with- 
out contempt: like you ſhe is an orphan, though 
not like you an heireſs ;—like her you are father- 
leſs, though not like her friendlefs ! If ſhe is await- 
ed by the temptations of adverfity, you, alſo are 
ſurrounded by the eorruptions of proſperity. Your 
fall is moſt probable, her*s moſt excuſable ;-com- 
miſerate her therefore now, —by and by ſhe may 
commiſeiate you P 155 | FE 
And with theſe words he left the room. | 
A total filence for ſome time ſueceeded his de- 
parture : Cecilia found it difficult to recover from 
the ſurprife into which ſhe had been thrown ſuffi- 
ciently for ſpeech: in following her extraordina- 
ry director, her imagination had painted to her 
a ſcene ſueh as ſhe had ſo lately quitted, and pre- 
ya*ed her to behold ſome family in diftreſs, ſome 
helpleſs creature in ſiekneſs, or ſome children in 
want; but of theſe to ſee none, to meet but one 
_ perſon, and that one fair, young and delicate, — 
An introduction ſo ſingular to an objec ſo un 
.thought of, deprived her of all power but that of 
ſewing her amazement. | 
Mean time the young woman hotes fcarecly 
leſs ſurpriſed, and infinitely mort embarrafſed. 
She ſurveyed her apartment with vexation, and 
her gueſt. with confuſien; ſhe had liſtened to 
the exhortation of, the old man with viſible un- 
eaſineſs, and now he was gone, ſeemed over- 
whelmed with ſhame and chagrin. 
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Cecilia, who in obſerving theſe emotions, felt 
both her curioſity and her compaſſion encreaſe, 
preſſed her hand as ſhe parted with it, and when 
a little recovered, ſaid, * You muſt think this a 
ſtrange intruſion ; but the gentleman who brought 
me hither, is perhaps ſo well known to you, as to 
make his ſingularities plead with you their own 
apology.” We 

© No, indeed, madam,” ſhe anſwered, baſh- 
fully, © he is very little known to me, but he is 
very good, and very deſirous to do me ſervice : 
—not but what I believe he thinks me much 
worſe off than I really am, for 1 aſſure you, nia- 
dam, whatever he has ſaid, 1 am not ill off at all 
— hardly.” 

The various doubts to her diſadvantage which 
had at firſt, from her uncommon ſituation, ariſen 
in the mind of Cecilia, this anxiety to diſguiſe, 
not diſplay her diſtreſs, conſiderably removed, 
ſince it cleared her of all ſuſpicion of ſeeking by 
artifice and impoſition to play upon her feelings. 

With a gentleneſs, thereon! the moſt ſooth- 
ing, ſhe replied, * I ſhould by no means have 
broken in upon you thus unexpeQedly, if I had 
not concluded my conductor, bad ſome right to 
bring me. However, ſince we are actually met, 
let us remember his injunctions, and endeavour 
not to part till, by mutual exchange of good - will, 
each has added a friend to the other.“ | 
Lou are condeſcending indeed, madam,“ 
anſwered the young woman, with an air;the moſt 
humble, looking as you look, to talk of 4 
friend when you come to ſuch a place as this! 
up two pair of ſtairs! no furniture! no ſervant ! 
eyery thing in ſuch di ſorder l- indeed T wonder 
at Mr. Albany! he ſhould not but he thinks 
every body's affairs may be made public, and docs 
not care who he tells, nor who hears him 
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he knows not the pain he gives, nor the miſchief 
he may do.“ ors | 
I am, very much concerned,” cried Cecilia, 
more and more ſurpriſed at all ſhe heard, to find 
J have been thus. inſtrumental to diſtreſſing you. 
1 was ignorant whither | was coming, and fol- 
Towed him, believe me, ncither from curioſity 
nor inclination, but ſimply becauſe I knew not 
how to refuſe him. He is gone, however, and I 
will therefore: relieye yau. by. going too : but. per- 
mit me to leave behind me a ſmall teſtimony that 
the intention of my coming was not mere imper- 
_ tinence,? WT | 
She then took out her purſe ; but the young 
woman. ſtarting back with a Icok of reſentful 
mortification, exclaimed, No, madam | you 
are quite miſtaken pray put up your purſe; Iam 
no beggar! Mr. Albany has miſ. epreſented me, 
ik he has told you lam.“ 
Cecilia, martified in her turm at this unexpected 
rejection of an offer ſhe had N herſelf invi- 
ted to make, ſtcod ſome moments ſilent; and ther, 
1 ſincerely beg your pardon if I have miſunder- 
ſtaod the charge juſt pow given to me.“ 
I pave nothing to pardon, madam,” ſaid ſhe 
mare calmly, * except, indeed, to Me. Albany; 
and to bim, 'tis of ne uſe to be angry, for he 
minds not u hat I ſay! he is very good, but he is 
very ſtrange, for he thinks the whole wo Id made 
to ve in common, and that every one wha is poor 
ſhovid-aſk, and every one who is rich ſho Id give: 
be does not know that there are mauy who would 
rather ſtarve.“ | = 
Andl are you,” ſaid: Cecilia, half. ſmiling, of 
that number? 15 | 
Neo, indeed, madam! I have not ſo much 
greatneſs of mind, But thoſe to whom I be- 
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long have more fortitude and higher ſpirit. I wiſh 
I could imitate them!! 

Struck with the candour and ſimpfieity of this 
| ſpeech, Cecilia now felt a warm deſire to ſerve her, 
and taking her hand, ſaid, Forgive me, but 
though I fee you wiſh} me gone, I know not how 
to leave you: recolle&; therefore, the charge that 
has been given to us both, and if you refuſe my 
aſſiſtance one way, point out to me in what other 
1 * 1 5 eating 

© You are very kind, ma'am,' ſhe: anſwered, 
© and | dare ſay you are very good; I am ſure 
you look ſo, at leaſt. But I want nothing; I do 
very well, and | have hopes of doing berter. Mr. 
Albany is too impatierit, He knows, indeed, that 

I am not extremely rich, but he is much to blame 
if he ſuppoſes me therefore an object of charity, 
and thinks me fo mean as to receive money from 

a ſtranger.” OO OY. e IF T9 TOWN 

I am truly ſorry,” cried® Cecilia, “ for the 
error I haye committed, but you mult ſuffer me 
to make my peace with ye Before we part: yet, 
tif I am better known to you, I am fearful of 
propoſing terms. Perhaps yon will permit me to 
cave, you my direction, aud do me the favour'to 

calf opor me yourſUtf7? oO 04 
0 no, madam! I have à fick relation whom 
cannot leave : and indeed, if he were well, he 
would not like to have me make an acquaintance 
while I am in this place.” Rs as Brent Zoids 
Il hope ycu are not his onfy nurſe 7 I am ſire 
you db not look able to bear ſteht fatigne. Has he 
a phyſician ? Is he properly attended ?? N 

* Ne, .madam ; he has no phy ſictan, and no at- 
ten dance at allL?vL! © . 
© And is it poſſihle that in ſuch a ſituation ye 
can refuſe to be affifted>* Surely you ſhould accept 
ſome help for him, if not for yourſelf, + + 
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But what will that ſignify, when, if I do, ke 
will not make uſe of it? and when he had a thou- 
ſand and a thouſand times rather die, than let any 
one know he is in want?” _. 

© Take it, then, unknown to him ; 8 him 
Without acquainting him you ferve him. Surel . 
you would not ſuffer him to periſh without aid?? 
Heaven forbid | But what can I do? I am 
under his command, madam, not he under 
mine!' 

© Is he your father Pardon my queſtion, 
but your youth ſeems much to want ſuch a pro- 
te ctor. 

No madam I have no father! I was happier 
when I had ! He is my brother.” 

And what is his illneſs ? 

Wm fever? 

A fever, and without a phy ſician? Are vou 
we” it is not infeQtious ?? 

O yes, too ſure !“ 

Too ſure? how ſo ?? 

© Becauſe 1 know too well the occaſion of it P, 

And what is the necaſion!” cried Cecilia, 
again taking her hand, pray truſt me; indeed 
you ſhall not repent your confidence. Y our re- 
ſerve hitherto has only raiſcd you in my eſteem, 
but do not carry it ſo far as to mortify me by a to- 
tal rejection of my good offic s. 

Ah madam! ſaid the young woman, Ggh- 
ing, you ought to be good, ] am ſure, for you will 
draw all out of me by ſuch kindneſs as this! the 
occaſion was a neglected wound, never properly 
healed. p 

— wound! ? is he in the army ?? 

No, The was ſhot through the ſide in a 
duel. | 

In a duel? exclaimed. Cecilia, * pray what 
is his name?“ | 
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O that I muſt not tell 1 his name is a 
reat ſecret now, while he is in this poor place, for 
know he had almoſt rather never fee the light 
again than have it known.” : 
0 Surely, ſurely,” cried Cecilia, with. much 
emotion, he cannot l hope he cannot be 
Mr. Belfield ?? | | 
Ah Heaven!” cried the young woman, ſcream- 
ing, do you then know him?“ 
Here, in mutual aſtoniſhment, they looked at 
each other. | 
© You are then,” ſaid Cecilia, © the ſiſter of 
Mr. Belfield ? And Mr. Belfield is thus fick, his 
wound not yet healed AION he is without any 
help P | 
And who, madam, are you?! cried ſhe, * and 
how is it you know him?“ wh, 
My name is Beverley,” 
Ha!“ exclaimed ſhe again, I fear I have 
done nothing but miſchief! I know very well who 
you are now, madam, but if my brother diſco- 
vers that I have betrayed him, he will take it Wy 
unkind, and perhaps never forgive me.“ 
6 Be not alarmed,” cried Geettia © reſt aſ- 
ſured he ſhall never know it, Is he not now in 
the country?! 


: No, madam, he is now in the very next 
room ? 
_ © But what is become of the ſurgeon who uſed 
to * him, and why does he not ſill viſit 
him?“ 

© It is in vain, now, to hide any thin from 
you; my brother deceived him, and ſaid he was 
going out of town merely to get rid of him.” 
And what could induce him to act ſo ſtrange - 
5 
4 A teafon which 2. madam, I hope, will 


never know, Poverty he would not run oy a 
bill he could not pay.“ 
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Good Heaven But what can be done for 
him? He muſt not be ſuffered to linger thus ; 
we muſt contrive fome method of relieving and 
aſſiſting him, whether he will conſent or not“ 

'F fear that will not be poſſible. One of his 
friends has already found hin out, and has writ- 
ten him the kindeſt letter! but he would not an- 
ſwer it, and would not ſee him, and was wy 
fretted and an | 

Well, Caid « cilia, I will not keep you 
longer, Jeſt he ſhould be alarmed by your abſence. ' 
To- morrow morning, with your leave, I will. 
call upon you again, and then, J hope, you will 
pormit me to make ſome effort to aſſiſt you.“ 

* If it only depended upon me, madam,” ſhe 
anfwered, nov l have the honour to know who 
you are, I believe I ſhould not make much ſcru- 
ple, for | was not brought up to notions ſo high 
as my brother. Ah! happy had it been for him, 
for me, for all his Family, He had not had them 
neither!“ 0 

Secilia then repeated Nerenbie Mots of comifort 
ayd kindneſs, and took ber leave. 

* This little adventure gave her infinite concern; 
alf' the horror which the duel had originally occa- 
ſioned her, again. returned; ſhe accuſed herſelf 
with much bitterneſs for having brought it on 

d finding that Mr. Belfield was ſo cruclly a ſuf- 

rer boch i in his health and in his affairs, ſhe 
thought it incumbent upon her to relieve him to 
the utmoſt of her ability. 

Flis ſiſter, too, had extremely intereſted Pei ; 
her youth, and the uncommon artleſſneſs of her 
converſation, added to her melancholy ſituation, 
and the Tovelinefs of her perſon, excited in her a. 
deſire to ſerye, and an inclination to love her; 


and ſhe determined, if ſhe found her as deſerving 
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as ſhe ſeemed engaging, not only to aſſiſt her at 
prefent, but, if her diſtreſſes continued, to receive 
her into her own houſe in fu urtrmee. 

Again the regretted the undue detention of her 
200/. What ſhe had now to ſpare was extreme 
ly inadequate to what ſh? now wiſhed to beſtow, 
and ſhe looked forward to the concluſion of her 
minority with enereaſing eagerneſs. The gene- 
rous and elegant plan of life ſhe then intended to 
purſue, daily gained ground in her imagination, and 


credir in her opinion. 
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| 1 HE next morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt was 
cover, Cecilia went in a chair to Swallow-ſtreet ; 


ſhe enquired for Miſs Belfield, and was told to go 
up ſtairs; but what was her amazement to mect 
juſt coming out of the room into which ſhe was, 
entering, young Delvile ! | 

Ihey both ſtarted, and Cecilia, from the ſeem- 


irg ſtrangeneſs of her ſituation, felt a confuſion. 


wi:h which ſhe had hitherta been unacquainted,. 
But Delvile, preſently recovering from his. ſur- 
priſe, ſaid to Fer with an expreſſive ſmiſe, How 
gocd is Miſs Beverley thus to viſit the ſick! and. 
liow much better might L have had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing Mr. Belficld, had 1 but, by preſcience, 
known her deſign, and deferred my own enquiries 
till he had revived by hers P | 1 
And then, bowing and wiſhing her good morn- 


ing, he glided paſt her. 


Cecilia, not w. thſtanding the openneſs, and pu- 
rity of her intentions, was ſo much diſeoncerted 
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by this unexpected meeting, and pointed-ſpeechs 
that ſhe had not the preſence of mind to call him 
back and clear herſclf: and the various interroga- 
tories and railleries which had already paſſed be- 
tween them upon the ſubjeQ of Mr. Belfield, made 
her ſuppoſe that what he had formerly ſuſpected he 
would now think confirmed, and conclude that 
all her aſſertions of indifference, proceeded mere- 
ly from that readineſs at hypocriſy upon particu- 
lar ſubjects, of which he had openly accuſed her 
whole ſex. | / | | 
This circumſtance, and this apprehenſion took 

from her for a while all intereſt in the errand upon 
which ſhe came; but the benevolence of her heart 
ſoon brought it back, when, upon going into the 
room, ſhe ſaw ker new favourite in tears. 
What is the matter ?? cried the, tenderly ; 
no ne afflid ion I hope has happened? your bro- 
ther is not worſe? _ | : 
* © No, madam, he is much the ſame ; I was not 
then crying for him.” 2 5 
For what then? tell me, acquaint me with 
your ſorrows, and affure yourſelf you tell them 
to a friend. V 
Il was crying, madam, to find ſo much good- 
neſs in the world, when I thought there was fo ht- 
tle! to find I have ſome chance of being again 
happy, when I thought I was miſerable for ever! 
Two whole years .have I ſpent in nothing but 
unhappineſs, and I thought there was nothing 
elſe to be had; but yeſterday, madam, brought 
me you with every promiſe of noblencſs and pro- 
tection ; and to-day, a friend of my brother has 
behaved. ſo generouſly, that even my brother has 
liſtened to him, and almoſt conſented to be obliged 
to him PP 5 | | 
And have you already known ſo much ſor- 
row,“ ſaid Cecilia, that this little dawn of proſ- 
perity ſhould wholly over-power your ſpirits ? 
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Gentle, amiable girl! may the future recompenſe ; 
you for the paſt, and, may Mr. Albany's kind , BY 
wiſhes be fulfilled in the reciprocation of our com- 


. 


fort and affection  _ E 
They then entered into a converſation which 
the ſweetneſs of Cecilia, and the gratitude of Miſs 
Belficld, ſoon rendered intereſling, friendly and 
unreſerved': and in à very ſhoit time, Whatever 
was eſſential in the ſtory or ſituation of the latter 
was fully communicated. She gave, hqwever, a 
charge the moſt earneſt, that her brother ſhould 
wo be acquainted with the confidence ſhe had 
made. | fa | | 
Her father, who had been dead only two years, 
was a linen-draper in the city; he had ſix daugh- 
ters, of whom herſelf was the youngeſt, and only 
one ſon. This ſon, Mr. Belheld, was alike the 
darling of his father, mother, and ſiſters : he was 
browned up at Eton, no expence was ſpared in his 
education, nothing was denied that could make him 
happy. With an excellent underſtanding he had 
uncommon quickncfs of parts, and his progreſs in 
his ſtudies was rapid and honourable : his father, 
though he always meant him for his ſucceſſor in 
his Fafineſs, e of his improvement with 
rapture, often ſaying, * My boy will be the orna- 
ment of the city, he will be the beſt ſcholar in 
any ſhop in London.” The 28 IH. 
| He was ſoon, however, taught another leſſon; 
when, at the age of ſixteen, he returned home, 
and was placed in the ſhop, inſtead of applying his 
talents, as his father had expected, to trade, he 
both deſpiſed and abhorred the name of it; when 
ſcrious, treating it with contempt, when gay, with 
deriſion. | 1 5 | $ 
He was ſcized, alſo, with a moſt ardent deſire 
to finiſh his education, like thoſe of his ſchool- 


fellows who left Eton at the ſame time, at one of 
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the Univerſities ; and, after many difficultics, . this 
petition, at the interceſſion, of his, mother, was 
fa en old Mr. Betheld telling him he hoped, a 
ittle more learning would give him a little more 
ſenſe, and that when he became a finiſbed fludent, 
he would not only know the true value of buſineſs, 
but underſtand how to get money, and make a 
bargain, better than any man whatſoever within 


'. 


"Temple-Bar. 5 1 
Theſe expectations, equally ſhort-ſighted, were 
alſo equally fallacious with. the former: the. ſon. 
again returned, and returned, as his father had 
hoped, a finiſhed fludent ; but, far from being 
more tractable, ar better diſpoſed for applicativu ' 
to trade, his ayerfion to it was now more ſtub- 
born, and his oppofition more hardy than ever. 
The young men of faſhion, with whom he had 
formed friendſhips at ſchool, or at the uuiverſity, 
and with whom, from the indulgence of his fa- 
ther, he was always able to vie in expence, and 
from the indulgence of Nature to excel in capact- 
ty, earneftly ſought the continuance of his ac- 
quaintance, and courted and coveted the pleaſure 
of his converſation : but though he was now to- 
tally diſqualified for any other ſociety, he loft all 
delight in their favour from the fear that they ſhould 
diſcover his abode, and ſedulouſly endeavoured to 
avoid even occaſionally meeting them, leſt any of 
his family ſhould at the ſame time appreach him : 
for of his family, though wealthy, worthy and in- 
dependent, he was now ſo utterly aſhamed, that 
the, mortification the moſt cruel he could receive, 
was to be afked his addreſs, or told he ſhould be 
E M 
Tired, at length, of evading the enquiries made 
by ſome, and forcing feigned laughs at the deteQtion 
made by others, he privately took a lodging at the 
Weſt end of the town, to which he thencefar- 
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© ward dire ted all bis friends, and where under un- 
rious pretenecs, he contrived to ſpend the greateſt 
5 part ot his time. io: el RG 0 EN 


In all his expenſive-deceits and frolics, his mo- 
ther was his never failing:confidant and aſſiſtant; 
for when ſhe heard thut the companions of her 
ſon were men of faſhion, ſome born to titles, others 
deſtined to high ſaticns, ſhe concluded he:was in 
the certain road to honour and profit, and fre- 
quently diſtreſſed herſelf, without ever repining, 
in order to enable him to preſerve upon equal 
terms, connections which ſhe believed ſo condu- 
cive to his future grande. 
In this wild and unſettled manner he paſſed ſome 
time, ſtruggling inceſſantly againſt the authority 
of his father, privately .abetted by his mother, 
and conſtantly aided, and admired by his ſiſteis: 
till ſfick of ſo deſultory a way of life, he entered 
R N in the arme ih 
How ſoon he grew tired of this change has « 
ready been related, * as well as his reconciliation 
with his father, and his becoming a ſtudent at the 
Temple: for the father now grew as weary of 
oppoling, as the young man of being oppoſed. - 
| ere, for two or three years, he lived in hap- 
pineſs uninterrupted z he extended his acquaintance 
among the great, whom he was no ſuoner 
known than careſſed and admired, and he fre- 
quently viſited his family, Which, though he 
bluſhed to own in publie, he affectionately loved 
in ra A — profeſſion, indeed, was but litt le 
um his t oug s, ſucce ve age ments occup — 
ing almoſt all his hours. Delighted with the "A 
vour of the world, and charmed to find his pre- 
ſence ſeemed the ſignal for entertainment, he 
ſoon forgot the uncertainty of his fortune, and 
the inferiority of his rank; the law grew more 
and more fitiguing, pleaſure hecame more and 
| | * See p. 12. Vol. I. 
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more alluring, and, by degrees, he had not a day 
unappropriated to ſome party or amuſement; vo- 
luntarily conſiguing the few leiſure moments his 
gay circle» afforded him, to the indulgence of his 
fancy in ſome haſty compoſitions in verſe, which 
were handed about in-manuſcript, and which con- 
. tributed to keep him in faſhion. _ 
Such was his ſituation at the death of his fa- 
ther: a new ſcene was then opened to him, and 
for ſome time he heſitated what courſe to pur- 
ſue. 5 . 1 
Old Mr. Belficld, though he lived in great af- 
fluence, left not behind him any conſiderable for- 
tune, after the portions of his daughters, to each 
of whom he bequeathed 2000/. had been deduQted 
from it. But his ſtock in trade was great, and his 
buſineſs was proſperous and lucrative. 
His ſon, however, did not merely want appli- 
. cation and ſolicitude to become his ſucceſſor, but 
ſkill and knowledge; his deliberation, therefote, 
was haſty, and his reſolution improvident ; he 
determined to continue at the Temple himſelf, 
while the ſhop, whieh he could by no means af- 
ford to relinquiſh, ſhould be kept up by another 
name, and the buſineſs of it be tranſacted by an 
agent; hoping thus to ſecure and enjoy its emo- 
luments, without either the trouble or the humi- 
liation of attendance. OT | 
But this ſcheme, like moſt others that have 
their baſis in vanity, ended in nothing but mor- 
tification and diſappointment: the ſhop which 
under old! Mr. Belfield had been flouriſhing and 
ſucceſsful, and enriched himſelf and all his fa- 
mily, could now ſcarce ſupport the expences of an 
individual. Without a maſter, without that di- 
ligent attention to its proſperity. which the intereſt 
of poſſoſſion alone can give, and the authority of 
a principal alone can enforee, it quickly loſt its 
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fame for the excellence of its goods, and ſoon af- 
ter its cuſtomers from the report of its declenſion. 
The produce, therefore, diminiſhed every month; 

he was ſurpriſed, he was provoked; he was con- 
vinced he was cheated, and that. his affairs were 
negledted; but though he threatened from time to 
time to inquire into he real ſtate of the buſineſs, 
and inveſtigate the cauſe of its decay, he felt him- 
ſelf inadequate to the taſk'; and now firſt lamented | 

that early contempt, of trade, which by preventing 
him acquiring ſqme knowledge of it while he had 
youth and opportunity, made him now ignorant 
what redreſs to ſeek, though certain of impoſition 
and injury, 1 boa fer hg” oli 
But yet, however diſturbed by alarming ſuggeſti- 
ons in the hours of retirement, no alteration was 
made iii the general courſe of his life; he was ſtill 
the darling of his friends, and the leader in all pat- 
ties, and ſtill, though his income was leſſened, his 
c—_— encreaſed. : 

Such were his circuniſtances at the time Cecilia 
firſt ſaw him at the houſe of Mr. Monckton : from 
which, two days after her arrival in town, he was 
- ' himſelf ſummoned, by an information that his 
agent had ſuddenly left the kingdom. e 

The fatal conſequences of this fraudulent elope- 
ment was an immediate bankruptcy. _ 

His ſpirits, however, did not yet fail him: as he 
had never heen the nominal maſter of the ſhop, he 
eſcaped all diſhonour from its ruin, and was ſatis- 
fied to conſign what remained to the mercy of the 
_ creditors, fo that his own name ſhould not appear 
in the Gazette. | 2 edcbatye 

Three of his ſiſters were already extremely well 
married to reputable tradeſmen ;/ the two elder of 
_ thoſe who were yet ſingle were ſettled with two 

of thoſe who were married, and Henrietta, the 
youngeſt, reſided with her mother, who had a 


4 * 


3 . 
comfortable annuity, and a ſmall houſe at Padding- 
3 5 | ahi 
Bereft thus throng vanity and imprudence of all 

| the long labours of his father, he was now compell- 
ed tothink ſeriouſly of ſome actual method of maiu- 
| tenance ; ſince his mother, though willing to ſacri- 
| fice to him even the nouriſhment which ſuſtained 
| her, could do for him but little, and that little he 
had too much juſtice to accept. The law, even to 

| 


the moſt diligent and ſueceſs ful, is extremely low of 
profit, and whatever, from his conneQions and ab- 
ilities might be hoped hereafter, at preſent required 
expence which he was'no longer able to ſupport... 
It remained then to try his influence with his 
friends among the great and the powerful, _ . 
His canvaſs proved extremely honourable; every 
one promiſed ſomething, and all ſeemed delighted 
to have an opportunity of ſerving him. ; 
Pleaſed with finding the hs g much better 
than report had made it, he now ſaw the concluſion 
of his difficulties in the proſpect of a place at court. 
Belfield, with half the penetration with which he 
was gifted, would have ſcen in any other man the 
del -= idleneſs of expectations no better founded; 
but though diſcernment teaches us the folly of 
others, experience ſingly can teach us our own | be 
flattered himfelf that his friends had been more 
wiſely ſelected than the friends of thoſe who in ſi- 
_ milarcircumſtances had been beguiled, aud he fuſ- 
peQed not the fraud af his vanity, till he found his 
| ere at that his time was at his 
own command. | e 
All his hopes now reſted upon one friend and 
atron Mr. Floyer, an uncle of Sir Robert 
loyer, a man of power in the royal houſhold, 
with whom he had | Lved in great intimacy, and 
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ho at this period had the diſpoſal of a place 
rhich he ſolicited. The only obſtacle that ſeemed 
in his way was from Sir Robert himfelf, who 
warmly exerted his intereſt in 'favour of a friend 
of his on. Mr. Floyer however, aſſured Bel- 
field of the preference; and only begged his patience 
till he oould find ſome opportunity of appeafing his 

hew. by | 

And this was 'theſtateiof his affairs at the time 
of his quarrel at the Qpera-houſe. Already declared 

ents of each other, Sir Robert felt double 
wrath that for im Cecilia ſhould rejett his civilities; 
awhile Belfield, ſuſpecting he prefumed upon his 
known dependante upon his uncle to affront um, felt 
alſo double indignation at the haughtineſs of his be- 
haviour. And thus, flight as ſeemed to the world 
the cauſe of their conteſt, each had private moti ves 
'of: animoſity that ſerved to ſtimulate revenge. 

The very day aſter this duel, Mr. Floyer wrote 
him word that he was now obliged in common de- 
ceney to take the part of his nephew, and there- 
fore had already given the place to the friend he had 
recommended. | 5 

This was the termination of his hopes, and the 
ſignal of his ruin ! Jo the pain of his wound he be- 
came inſenſible, from the fuperior pain of this un- 
expected miſcarriage; yet his pride ſtill enabled him 
to diſguiſe his diſtreſs, and to ſee [all the friends 
whom this accident induced to ſeek him, while 
from the fprighttineſs he forced in order to conceal 
his anguiſh, he appeared to them more lively and 
more entertaining than ever. „„ 

But theſe efforts, when left to himſelf and to na- 
ture, only ſunk him the deeper in ſadneſs ; he 
found an immediate change in his way of life was 
neceſſary; yet could not brook to make it in 

Vor. I. NM c 8 
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ſight of thoſe with whom he had ſo long lived in 
all the brilliancy of equality. A high principle of 
honour which till in the midſt of his gay career, 
had remained uncorrupted, had Waden 4 guard- 
ed him from running in debt, and, therefore, 
though ef little poſſeſſed, that little was ſtrictly 
his own. He now publiſhed that he was going 
out of town for the benefit of purer air, diſcharg- 
ed his - ſurgeon, took a gay leave of his friends, 
and truſting no one with his ſecret but his ſer- 
vant, was privately couveyed to mean and cheap 
lodgings in Swallow-ſtreet. | i 

— ſhut up from every human being he had 
formerly known, he propoſed to remain till he 
grew beiter, and then again to ſeek his fortune in 
the army. ä . 

His preſent ſituation, however, was little calcu- 
lated to contribute to his recovery; the diſmiſſion 
of the ſurgeon, the precipitation of his removal, 
the inconveniencies of his lodgings, and the un- 
ſeaſonable deprivation of long cuſtomary indulgen- 
ces, were unavoidable delays of his amendment; 
while the mortification of his preſent diſgrace and 
the bitterneſs of his late diſappointment, preyed 

inceſſantly upon his mind, robbed him of reſt, 
heightened bis fever, and reduced him by degrees 
to aſt:t2 ſo low and dangerous, that his ſervant, 
alarmed for his life, ſecretly acquainted his mother 
with his illneſs and retreat. + | 
Tbe mother almoſt diſtracted by his intelli- 
gence, inſtantly, with her daughter, flew to his 
lodgings. She wiſhed to have taken him immedi- 
ately to her houſe at Paddington, but he had ſuf- 
fered ſo much from his FA removal, that he 
would not conſent to another. She would then 


haye called in a phyſician, but he refuſed even 
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to ſee one; and ſhe had too long given way to all 
his deſires and opinions, to have now the force of 
mind for exerting the requiſite authority of iſſuing 
her orders without conſulting him. 

She begged, ſhe pleaded,, indeed, and Henrietta 
joined in her entreaties; bur ſickneſs and vexati- 
on had not rendered him tame, though they had 
made him ſullen: he reſiſted their prayers, and 


commonly ſilenced them by aſſurances that their 


oppoſition to 'the plan he had determined to pur- 
ſue, only enflamed his Tever, and retarded His re- 
cov rx. * 1 

The motive of an obduracy ſo cruel to his 
friends was the fear of a detection which he 
thought not merely prejudicial to his affairs, but 
diſhonourable to his character; for, without be- 
traying any ſymptom of his diſtreſs, he had taken 
a general leave of his acquaintance upon pretence 
of going out of town, and he could ill endure to 
make a diſcovery which would at once proclaim 
his degradation and his deceit. ' 5 


Mr. Albany had accidentally broken in upon him, | 


by miſtaking the room for that of another ſick 
perſon in the ſame houſe, and to whom his viſit 
had been intended; but as he knew and reverenced 
that old gentleman, he did-not much repine at his 
/ / BOOÞ FORas 
He was not ſo eaſy when the ſame diſcovery was 


made by young Delvile, who chancing to meet his 


ſervant in the ſtreet, ' enquired concerning his 


maſter's heafth, and ſurpriſing him from its real 
ſtate, followed him home; where, ſoon certain 
of the change in his affairs by the change of his 
habitation, he wrote him a letter, -in which, af- 
'ter apologiſing for his freedom, he warmly de- 
clared that nothing could make him fo happy as 
being favoured with = commands, if either 
a 4 
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through himſelf, or his friends, he could be ſo 
fortunate as to do him any ſervice, _ 4 
| Belfield, deeply mortified at this detection of 
His ſituation, returned, only a verbal anſwer of 
cold thanks, and defired he would not ſpeak of 
his being in town, as he was not well enough to 
be.ſeen_ — Ai WW ; 
ow. - his reply gave almoſt equal mortification to 
young Delvile, who continued, however, to call at 
the door with enquiries how he went on, though 
he made no further attempt to ſee him. 
Belfield, ſoftened at length by the kindneſs of 
this conduct, determined to admit him; and he 
was juſt come from paying his firſt viſit, when he 
was met by Cecilia upon the ſtairs. 
His ſtay with him had been ſhort, and he had 
taken no notice either of his change of abode, or 
of his pr<tence of going into the country; he had 
talked to him only in general terms, and upon 
general ſubjeAs, till he aroſe to depart, and then 
4 re-urged his offers of | ſervice, with, ſo much 
openneſs, and warmth, that Belfield, affeQed by 
His earneſtueſs, promiſed he would ſoon ſee him 
again, and intimated to his delighted mother and 
ſiſter, that he would frankly conſult with him up- 
en his affair, © © | 
Such was the tale which, with various minu- 
ter circumſtances, Miſs Belfield communicated to 
Cecilia. My mother,” the added, who ne- 
ver quits him, knows that you are here, madam, 
for ſhe heard me talking with ſomebody yeſterday, 
and the made me tell her all that had paſſed, and 
that you ſaid you would come again this morn- 
vp.» 7 ü 
Cecilia returned many acknowledgments for 


this artleſs and unreſerved communication, but 
could not, when it was over, forbear enquiring 
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dy what early miſery. ſne had already, though ſo 
very youngs, ſpent two * in nothing But un- 
happineſs ? 
' © Becauſe,” ſhe. be ben my. 
father. died all our. family ſeparated, and L left 
every body to go and live with my mot her at Pad- 
dington; and I. was never a favourite with. 
mother no more, indeed, was any body. but 
brother, for ſhe thinks all the reſt. of the world 
only made for his ſake. So ſhe uſed to deny both 
herſelf and me almoſt common neceſlaries, in or- 
der to ſave up. money to. make him prefents: 
though, if he had. known how. it was done, he 
would. only have. been an angry inſtead. of: taljing 
them. However, I ſhould. have regarded nothing 
that. had but been for his benefit, for I: loved him 
a great deal more than my own convenience; 
but ſums. that would: diſtreſs us for months to 
ſave up, would by him be ſpent in a day, and 
then thought. of: no more ! Nor was that a 
O no! | had much greater uneaſineſs to Tuffer ; 
for I was informed by one of my brothers-in 
law, how. ilLevery. thing went, and that certain 
ruin would come to my poor brother from the 
treachery of his agent; and-the, thought of this 
was always preying upon my mind, for I did not 
dare tell it my. mother, for fear it ſtouſd. put her 
out of humour, for ſometimes, ſhe is not 
patient; but it mattered-litthe what any of us faid 
to my brother, for he was too gay and too confi- 
dent to believe his danger. | 
Well but, ſaid; «++ 4 1 hope n now, all 
will go better: if your brother: will confont to ſee 
a phyſician— | 
Ah, madam, 1 that i is the thing I fear he, | 
never will do, becauſe 84 55 theſe back 


3 1 would a _ to "prevail 
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with him, but he is unuſed to controul, and 
knows not how to ſubmit toit; and he has lived 
ſo long among the great, that he forgets he was 
not born as high as themſelves. Oh that he had 
never quitted his own family! If he had not 
been ſpoilt by ambition, he had the beſt heart and 
ſweeteſt diſpoſition in the world. But living al- 
ways with his ſuperiors, taught htm to diſdain his 
_ own relations, and be aſhamed of us all; and yet 
now, in the hour of his diftreſs—who elſe comes 
to help him?“ | war | | 
Cecilia then enquired if ſhe. wanted not aſſiſt- 
ance for berfelf and her mother, obſerving that 
they did not ſcem to have all the conveniencies to 
which they were entitled“ ts | 
V hy indeed, madam,” ſhe replied, with an 
ingenuous ſmile, when you firſt came here I 
was a little like my brother, for I was ſadly 
aſhamed to let you ſee how ill we lived? but now 
vou know the worſt, ſo I ſhall fret about it no 
more“ | RA 17 
But this cannot be your uſual way of life; 
J fear the misfortunes of Mr. Belfield have ſpread 
a ruin wider than his own? 9 5 | 
© No indeed; he took care from the firſt not 
to involve us in his hazards, for he js very gene- 
Tous,, madam, and very noble in all his notions, 
and could behave to us all no better about money 
matters than he has ever done. But from the 
moment we came to this diſmal place, and ſaw his 
diſtreſs, and that he was ſunk ſo low who uſed 
always te be higher than any of us, we had a ſad 
ſcene, indeed | My poor mother, whoſe whole 
delight was to think that he lived like a nobleman, 
and who always flattered herſclf that he would 
riſe to be as great as the company he kept, was 
ſo diſtracted with her diſappointment, that ſhe 
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would not liſten to reaſon, but immediately diſ- 
charged both our ſervants, ſaid ſhe and | ſhould. 
do-all the work ourſelves, hired this poor room 
for us to live in, and fent to order a bill to be 
put upon her houſe at Paddington, for the ſaid 
ſhe would never return to it any more.“ 

© But are you, then,” cried Cecilia. without 
any ſervant ?? | 

Wie have my brother's man, madam, and ſo 
he lights our fires, and takes away ſome of our. 
litters ; and there is not much elde to be done, 
except ſweeping the rooms, for we cat nothing 
but cold meat from the cooks ſhop.” 

And how long is this to laſt? 6 

* Indeed 1 cannot tell; for the real truth is, 
my poor mother has almoſt loſt her ſenſes; and 
ever ſince our coming here, ſne has been ſo miſe- 
rable and ſo complaining, that, indeed, between, 
her and my brother, I have almoſt loſt mine 
too! For when ſhe found all her hopes at an 
end, and that her darling ſon, inſtead of being. 
rich and powerful, and ſurrounded by friends and 
admirers, all trying who ſhould do the moſt for. 
him, was ſhut up by himlelf in this poor little 
lodging, and inſtead of gaining more, had ſpent. 
all he was worth. at firſt, with not a creature to 
come near him, though ill, though confined, 
though keeping his bed !—Oh madam, had you 

ſeen my poor mother when ſhe firſt caſt hes. 
eyes upon him in that condition !—indeed you 
could never have forgotten itÞ . Hrs 

l I wonder not at her diſappointment,” cried 
Cecilia; with expectations ſo ſanguine, and a 
ſon of fo much merit, it might well indeed be 
bitter.? | 54 e 

* Yes, and beſides the diſappointment, ſhe is 
now continually reproaching herſelf for always 
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complying: with his | humonrs, and aſſiſting him 
to appear better than the reſt of his family; though 
my father never approved her doing ſo. But ſne 
thought herſelf ſo ſure of his xiſing, that ſne be- 
lieved we ſhould all thank her for it in the end. 
And ſhe always uſed to ſay that he was born to 
bea. gentleman, and what a grievous thing it 
would be to have him made a tradeſman. 

I hope, at leaſt, ſhe' has not the additional 
miſcry of ſeeing him ungrateful ſor her fondnefs, 
however injudicious it may have been?“ 

O no lhe does nothing but comfort and chear 
her, and indeed it is very good of him, for he 
has owned to me in private, that but for her 
efrcouragement, he could not have run the courſe 
he has run, for he ſhould have been obliged to 
enter into buſineſs, whether he had liked it or not. 
Eut my: poor mother knows this, though he will: 
not tell/iit her, and therefore ſhe-fays,. that unleſs: 
Hes gets well, ſhe will puniſh herſelf all the reſt 
ef her life, and never go back to her houſes. and? 
never hire another ſervant, and never eat a n 
but bread; nor drink any ting but water} 
Poor unliappy woman ] cried Cecilia, how- 

denrly does ſne pay for lier imprudent and ſhort- 
ſighted indulgenee I but ſorely you are not alſo to 
ſuffer in the ſame manner?“ 

No madam, not by her fault, for ſhe wants 
me- to go and live with one of my ſiſters: but F 
would not: quit her for the world; I ſhould think 
myſelf wicked indeed ito leave her now: Beſides, 
J don't. at all repine at the little hardſmips I go 
through at preſent, becauſe my poor brother is 
in ſõ much diſtreſs, that all we: ſave: mny be real 
_— to account; but when we lived ſo hardly 

to. procure him luxuries he had no right to, 
| Fr muſt own I uſedi often to think it unfair, and if 
I had not loved him dearlv, I ſhould not have 
borne it fo well, ** as ] ought,” | 


* 
1 
; 
| 
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ecilia now began to think it ; high time to re- 


& her new ac uvaintance by quitti her, 185 
ſhe felt herſelf fo much intereſte& 1 her affai 
— 8 word the ſpoke gave her a defire 
n the canverſation- She ardently wiſhed 0 
A e ale der Ge ſome preſent, but was reſtramed. 4 


fear of offendin or bein again refuſed 3 
had, — dvi a priv eme for Yew | 


"| her more effectually than by the donation of 
ew guineas, and therefore, after earneſt beg- 


ging to hear from her if ſhe could 


3 re lu 7 deps 
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: 9 


P Gus now 1 Sock by: Gin, was 
to acquaint. the ſurgeon, wh had already attend- 


ed Mr. Belfield with his preſent ſituation and ad- 


dreſs, and to deſire him to continue his viſitz, for. 


the payment of which ſhe. would at, be ac- 
countable. 


The raiflery of young Delvile, amore; had 
ax the conſtructions of the world, 
and Fe therefore purpoſed to keep: both the ſur- 


taught her 


geon and Mr. Belfield ignorant to whom We... 


were indebted. She was aware indeed, that What? 


ever might be her management, that high-ſpirited- 


and 2 young man would be — 3 


hurt to find? Himel us detected and purſued ; 


but ſhe thought his liſe hs well worth preſerving 


to le it be ſacrificed ** pride, and her inte- 
98 | 5. | 


be'6f 
any uſe, the told her that ſhe "could” not Hud her 
confidence miſplaced, and e A ſee | 


— — 
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nal conviction of being herſelf the immediate cauſe 
of its preſent danger, gave to her an anxious and 
reſtleſs deſire to be herſelf the means of extricating 
hig it., | 1 
Raupil, the name of the ſurgeon, ſhe had alrea- _ 
dy heard mentioned by Mr. Arnott, and in getting 
into her chair, ſhe ordered Ralph, her man, to 
enquire where he lived. | 

II know already where he lives, madam,* an- 
Twered Ralph, * for i ſaw his name over a door in 
Cavendiſh-ſtreet, Oxford-road ; I took particular 
notice of it, becauſe it was at the honſe where you 
ſtood up that day on account of the mob that was 


waiting to ſee the malefactors go to Tyburn.” 


This anſwer unravelled to Cecilia a myſtery 
which had long perplext her; for the ſpeeches of 
young Delvile when he had ſurpriſed her in that 
ſituation were now fully explained. In ſeeing her 
come out of the ſurgeon's houſe, he had natural- 
ly concluded fhe had only entered it to aſk news of 
His patient Mr. Belfield ; her proteſtations of 
merely ſtanding up to avoid the crowd, he had 
only laughed at; and his hints at her reſerve and 


gdiſſimulation, were meant but to reproach her for 


refuſing his offer of procuring her intelligence, 
at the very time when, to all appearance, ſhe 
. though clandeſtinely, ſought fer it Ler- 

This diſcoverv, notwithſtanding it relieved her 
from all ſuſpenſ: of his mcaning, gave her much 

vexation: to be ſuppoſed to take an intereſt ſo ar- 
dent, yet ſo private, in the affairs of Mr. Belfield, 
might well authoriſe all ſuſpicions of her partiali- 


ty for him: and even if any doubt had yet re- 


niained, the unlucky meeting upon the ſtairs at 


nis lodgings would not fail to diſpel it, and con- 
firm the notion of her ſecret regard She hoped, 
however, to have ſoon ſome opportunity of clear- 
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ing up the miſtake, and reſolved in the mean time 
to be ſtudiouſſy cautious in avoiding all appear- 
ances that might ſtrengthen it. 

No caution, however, and no apprehenſion, 
could intimidate her active humanity from putting 
into immediate execution a plan in which ſhe fear- 
ed any delay might be fatal; and therefore, the mo- 
ment ſhe got home, ſhe wrote the following note 
to the ſurgeon. | | 


6 To—RuPlL, Eſq: 


20% Marel 27, 1770. 
© A FRIEND of Mr. Belfield begs Mr. Rupil 
will immediately call upon that gentleman, who is 
in lodgings about the middle of Swallow-ſtreet, and 
_ inſiſt upon viſiting him till he is perfectly reco- 
vered. Mr. Rupil is ent reated not to make known 
this requeſt, nor to receive from Mr. Belfield 
any return for his attendance; but to attribute 
the diſcovery of his reſidence to aceident, and to 
reſt aſſured he ſhall be amply recompenſed for his 
time and trouble by the friend who makes this ap- 
plication, and who is willing to give any ſecurity 
that Mr, Rupil ſhall think proper to mention, for 
the performance of this engagement.“ 

Her next difficulty was in what manner to have 
this note conveyed; to ſend her own ſervant was 
inevitably betraying herſelf, to employ any other 
was riſking a confidence that might be ſtill more 
dangerous, and ſhe could not truſt to the penny- 
poſt, as her propoſal required an anſwer: After 
much deliberation, ſne at length determined o 
have recourſe to Mrs. Hill, to whoſe ſervices ſhe 
w_ entitled, and upon whoſe- fidelity ſhe could 
rely. -. e ee | 3 4 
The morning was already advanced, but the 
Harrels dined late, and ſie would not loſe a day 
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where even an hour. might be of importance. She 
went therefore immediately to Mrs. Hill, whom. 
ſhe found already removed into her new habitati- 
on in Fetter lane, and equally buſy. and happy in 
the change of ſcene and of employment. She 
gave to ber the note, Which ſhe defired her to 
carry to Cavendi ſh- ſtreet disectly, and either to 
deliver it into Mr. Rupil's own hands, oy to bring 
it back if he was out; but upon no conſideration 
to make known whenee or from whom it came. 
She then went into the back part of the ſhop, 
which by Mrs. Roberts was called the parlour, 
and amuſed herfelf during the abſence of her meſ- 
fenger by play ing with the children. | 
Mrs. Hin at her return ſaid the had found Mr. 
Rupil at home, and as ſhe refuſed to give the let- 
ter to the ſervant, ſhe had been taken inta a room 
where he was talking with a gentleman, to whom, 
as ſoon as he had read, it, he ſaid with, a laugh, 
Why here's another pexſon with the ſame pro- 
poſal as yours} however, | ſhall treat you. both 
alike.“ And then he wrote an anſwer, which he 
ſealed up, and bid her take care of. This anſwer 
was as follows: . 
Ma. Rur will certainly attend Mr. Belfield, 
whoſe friends may be ſatisfied be will de, 8IF in bis 
pewer te recover him, without, receiving any re- 
compence. but the pleafure of ſerving a gentleman 
Who is ſo much beloved. | 

Cecilia, charmed at this unhoped for fucceſs, 
was making further enquiries into what had: paſſed, 
when Mrs. Hill, in a low voice, ſaid, There's 
the gentleman, madam, who was with Mr. Rupil 
when 1 gave him the letter. I had a notion he 
was dodging me all the way I came, for I faw him 
juſt behind me, tura which way I would. 


. 
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Cecilia then looked and perceived young Deb. 
vile! who after ſtopping a moment at the door, 
came into the ſhop, and deſired to be ſhewn ſome 
gloves, which, among other things, were laid in 


the window. 


Extremely diſconcerted at the fight of him, ſhe 
began now almoſt to fancy there was ſome fatality 
attending her acquaintance with him, ſince ſhe was 
always ſure of meeting, when, ſhe had any reaſon 
to wiſh avoiding him. 

As ſoon as he ſaw he was obſerved by her, he 
bowed with the utmoſt reſpect: ſhe coloured in 
returning the ſalutation, and prepared, with no 
little vexation, for another attack, and further rail- 
Icry, ſimilar to what ſhe had already received from 
him: but, as ſoon as he had made his purchaſe, 
2 jg to her again, and without ſpeaking, left 

OP» . 
A ſilence ſo unexpected at onge aſtoni ſhed and 
diſturbed ber; ſhe again deſired to hear all that 
had paſſed at Mr Rupil's, and. from the relation 
gathered that Delvile had himſelf undertaken to 
2 6 far his attendance upon Mr. Bel- 


A liberality ſo like her own failed not to impreſs 
her with the moſt E eſteem; but this ſerved 
rather to augment than leſſen the pain with which 
ſhe conſidered the elandeſtins appearanee. ſhe thus 


repeatedly made to him. She had no doubt he 


had immediately concluded ſhe was author of the 
application to the furgegn, and that he followed 
her meſſenger merely to aſcertain the fact; while 
his ſilence when he had made the diſcovery, ſhe 
could only attribute to his now believing that her 
regard for Mr. Belfield was top ſeriaus for raillery. 

oubly, however, ſhe rejojced at the generoſi- 
ty of Mr. Rupil, as it rendered wholly ynneceſſa- 


ry her further interference; for ſhe now. ſaw with 
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ſome alarm the danger to which benevolence it- 
ſelf, directed towards a youthful object, might 
expoſe her. 8 N . 


C H A P., VII. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 


Cer CILIA retured home ſo late, that ſhe. 
was ſummoned to the dining parlour the moment 
ſhe entered the houſe. Her morning dreſs, and: 
her long abſence, excited much curioſity in Mrs. 
Harrel, which a quick ſucceſſion of queſtions eva- 
ſively anſwered ſoon made general; and Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer, turning to her with a look of ſurpriſe, 
ſaid, * If you have ſuch freaks as theſe, Miſs 
Beverley, I muſt begin to inquire a little more 
into your proceedings.” | 

© 'I hat, Sir, ſaid Cecilia very coldly, would 
ill repay your trouble.“ 

When you get her to Violet bank cried Mr. 

Harrel, we ſhall be able to keep a better watch 
over her. or. 
I hope ſo,? anſwered Sir Robert: though 
faith ſhe has been ſo demure, that I never ſuppoſ- 
ed ſhe did any thing but read ſermons. However, 
I find there's no going upon truit with women, any 
more than with money.“ | Tia 
Ay, Sir Robert,“ cried Mrs. Harrel, you 
know J always adviſed you not to be quite ſo eaſy, 
ang I am ſure I really think you deſerve a little 
ſeverity, for not being more afraid.” 

© Afraid of what, madam?” cried the baronet, 
© of a young lady's walking out without me? 
Do you think I wiſh to be any reſtraint upon Mils 
Peverley's time in a morning, while I have the 
happineſs of waiting upon ker every afternoon 2? 
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Cecilia was thunderſtruck by this ſpeech, which 


not only expreſſed an open avowal of his preten- 


ſions, but a confident ſecurity of his ſucceſs. She 
was ſhocked that a man of ſuch principles ſhould 
even for a moment preſume upon her favour, and 
irritated at the ſtubbornneſs of Mr. Harrel in not 
acquainting him with her refuſal. 
is intimation of coming to the houſe for the 
happineſs of waiting upon her, made her determine, 
without loſmg a moment, to ſeek herſelf an ex- 
planation with him: while the diſcovery that he 
was included in the Eaſter party, which various 
other concomitant cauſes had already rendered diſ- 
agreeable to her, made her look forward to that 
purpoſed expedition with nothing but unwilling- 
neſs and diſtaſte, _ 
But though her earneſtneſs to conclude this af- 
fair, made her now put herſelf voluntarily in the 
way of the baronet, ſhe found her plan always 


counteracted by Mr. Harrel, who, with an offi- 


ciouſneſs too obvious to paſs for chance, conſtant- 
ly ſtopt the progreſs of any diſcourſe in which he 
did not himſelf bear a part. A more paſſionate 
admirer might not have been fo eaſily defeated ; 
but Sir Robert, too proud for ſolicitation, and toa 
indolent for aſſiduity, was very ſoon checked, be- 
cauſe very ſoon wearied. | 


The whole evening, therefore to her infinite 


mortification, paſſed away without affording her 


any opportunity of making known to him his miſ- 
take. | * | 

Her next effort was to remonſtrate with Mr, 
Harrel himſelf ; but this ſcheme. was not more 
eaſy of execution than the other, ſince Mr. Har- 


rel ſuſped ing ſhe meant again to dun him for her 


money, avoided all ſeparate converſation with her 


ſo ſkilfully, that the could not find a moment to 
make him hear her, | e 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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LEE) 


Cecilia, juſtly offended with them afl, had now 


no reſource but in Mr. Monckton, whoſe counſel 


for eſſectually diſmiſſing the baronet, ſhe. deter- 
mine d to ſolicit by the fixſt opportunity, _ | 
The moment, therefore, that ſhe ſaw him, 
the acquaipted kim with the ſpeeches of Sir Ro- 
bert, and the behayiour of Mr. Harrel, 
There needed no rhetoric to point out to Mr. 
Moncktop, the danger of ſuffering fuch expectati- 
ens, or the impropriety of her preſent ſituation : 
he was ſtruck with both in a manner the moſt for- 
cible, and ſpared not for warmth of expreſſion to 
alarm her delicacy, or add to. her diſpleaſure. But 
chiefly, he was exaſperated againſt Mr. Harrel, af- 
fuxing hex there gopld be ne doubt but that he had 
ſamo particular intereſt ip ſp ſtrenuoully and art- 
fully. ſupporting the pretenſions of Sir Robert. 
Cecilia, endeaygpred tq_refyte this opingp, which 
the regarded, . rather from prejudice 
than, fee; þ | when ſhe mentioned that the 
baxonet way invited to, ſpepd the, aſter holidays 
at Violet-bank, he pre e with ſuch energy the 
conſequent conſtruQiang, of the world, as well as 
the unavoidable encouragement ſuch intimacy 
would imply, that he terrified, her into an earneſt 
entreaty to Fate to her ſome way of deliverance. 
There is only one;“ anſwered, he, you 
muſt peremptorily refuſe, ta go to Violet-bank 
Yaunſelf, If after. what hay paſſed, you qre jn- 
give à ſanction yourſelf to the repprts already cir- 
88 of your engagements with him: and the 
ect of ſuch a ſanction will bz more ſcrigys than: 


elude in the ſame party with Sir Robert, you 


you can eaſily imagine, ſince the knowledge that 
a connexion is believed in the- warld, frequently, 
if not generally, leads by imperceptible degrees to 
its real ratification.” | | 
Cecilia, with the utmoſt alacrity, promiſed-im- 
plicitly- to follow his advice, Whatever might be 
the oppoſition of Mr. Harrel: He quitted her, 
therefore, with unuſual fatisfaction, happy; in- his 
power over her mind, and anticipating with ſe- 
cret rapture: the felicity he had in reſerve from 
viſiting her during the abſence ofthe family. 
As no private interview was neceſſary for mak- 
ing known her intention of giving up the Eaiter. 
party, which. was to.take place in two days time, 
ſhe mentioned the next morning her defign of 
ſpending the holidays in town, when Mr. Hz: 
ſauntered into the breakfaſt oom to give ſome 


commiſſiom to his lady T4 | 

At firſt he only laughed at her plan, gaily ral- 
e upon her love of ſolitude; but when 
he found it was ſerious, he vary warmly oppoſed 
it and / called upon Mrs; Harrel to join in his ex- 
poſtulations, "That lady complied; but in- ſo faint 
a mannen, that Cecilia ſoon faw- ſſe· did not -wifh 
to prevail; and with a; concern that coſt her in- 
finite pain, now. finally perceived that not only all 
her former aſſection was ſubſided into indifference, 
but that, ſince ſſie had endeavoured to abridge- 
her amuſemente, ſhe regarded her as a ſpy; and 
dreaded her as the cenſor of her · conduct 

Mean while Mr. Arnott, who was preſent; 
though he interfered not im the debate, wanted the 
event with. anxiety ; naturally hoping her obje&i- 
ons aroſe from hep dillike- of Sit 8 and ſe- 
eretly reſolving to be guided himſelf by hes mo- 
=. Coniesoe nag dts: rae 
- Ceeilia» at lengthy \tirediofi the im ities of 
Mr. Harrel, gravely ſaid, that if he deſired to 


: 
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hear the reaſons which obliged her to refuſe his 
requeſt, ſhe was ready to communicate them. 

Mr. Harrel, after a little wem vecompa- 
nied her into another room. 10 

She then declared her reſolution not to 170 un- 
der the ſame roof with Sir Robert, and very openly 
expreſied her vexation and diſpleaſure, that he evi- 
dently perfifted | in giving that * encourage- 
ment. N 

* My dear Miſs Beverley, doſwered he, care- 
Ifsly, when young ladies will not know their 
minds, it is neceſfary ſome friend ſhobld- tell it 
them: you were certainly very favqurable to Sir 
Robert but a ſhort time ago, and fo, I dare ſay, 
you will 1 again, hen you have Teen more of 
him.“! | a 

© You amaze me, Sin cried Cecilia: 6 £748 
was1 favourable to him? Has he not er and 
1 been my averfion?“ 

ncy,” anſwered Me. Harrel, hughing, 

you will not eaſily perſuade him to think fo 3 
your behaviour at the Opera-houſe, was ill calcu- 
lated to give him that notion.“ | 

© My. behaviour at the Opera-houſe, Sir, L 
have already explained to you; and if Sir Robert 
himſelf has any ather,, pardon me if I ſay they 
can only be attributed to-your unwillingneſs to re- 
move them. Igentreat you, therefore, to trifle 
with him no donger, nor to ſubje& me again to. 
the freedom. of implications extremely diſagreea- 
ble to me.” 


£0 fie, fie, Miſs Beverley | after all that has 
paſſed, after his long expectations, and his con- 


ſtant attendance, you cannot for a moment think 


ſcriouſly of diſcarding him. | 
Cecilia, equally ſurpriſed and provoked by this. 
our could not for a moment tell how to an- 


ſwer it; and Mr. Harrel, wilfully miſinterpreting 


her ſilence, took her hand, and ſaid, Come I am 


ſure you have too much honour to make a fool 
of ſuch a man as Sir Robert Floyer. There is 
not a woman in town who will not enyy your 
choice, and J aſſure you there is not a man in En- 
gland I would ſo ſoon. recommend to you.” 
| He would then have hurried her back to the 
next room; but drawing away her hand with un- 
diſguiſed reſentment, * No, Sir,” ſhe cried, © this 
muſt not-paſs l my poſitive rejection of Sir Robert 


the inſtant you communicated to me his propoſals, 


you can neither have forgotten nor miſtaken : and 
you muſt not wonder if 1 
tremely diſobliged by your unaccountable perſe- 
verance in refuſing to receive my. anſwer.% 

* Young ladies who have been brought up in 
the country,” returned Mr. Harrel, with his ufual 
negligence, are always ſo high-flown in their 
notions, it is difficult to. deal with them: but as L 
am much better acquainted with the world than you 
can be, you muſt give me leave to tell you, that 
if, after all, you refuſe Sir Robert, it will be uſing 
him very ill” YR e 

© Why will you ſay, ſo Sir?“ cried Cecilia, 


© when it is utterly impoſſible you can have form- 


ed ſo prepoſterous an opinion. Pray hear me, how- 
ever, finally, and pray tell Sir Robert— 


No no,“ interrupted he, with affected gai- 


ety, you ſhall manage it all your own way; 1 


will have nothing to do with the quarrels of 
lovers.“ | 


And then, with a pretended laugh, he haſtily | 


left her. 


Cecilia was ſo much incenſed by this impracti⸗ 


cable behaviour, that inſtead of returning to the 


family, ſhe went directiy io her own room. it 


* % oi 


acknowledge myſelf ex- . 


| 
| 
| 
(i 
0 


— 


— * 
r om ” 
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was eaſy for her to ſee that Mr, Harrel was, bent 
upon uſing every method he could deviſe, to en 
tangle her into ſome engagement with Sir Robert, 
and though ſhe could not imagine the meaning of 
ſuch a 3 the littleneſs of his behaviour excit- 
ed her contempt, and the long continued error of 
the baronet gave her the utmoſt uneaſineſs. She 
again determined to ſeek an explanation with him 
herſelf, and immoveably to refuſe joining the par- 
ty: to Violet - Bank. 

The fo lowing day, while the ladies and Mr. Ar 
nott were at breakfaſt, Mr. Harrel came into the 
room io inquire if they ſhould-all- be reagy, to ſet 

otß for his villa by ten o'clock the next Mrs. 
Harrel and: her brother anſwered in the 7 Mc 3 
but Cecilia was filent, and he, turnęd to her and 
* bis queſtion, 
ou think me ſo capricious, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
75 chat So telling you but. yeſterday I could not be 
of _ party, I. ſhalf-tell you to-day, that 1 
can 

©, Why you do not really mean to remain in 
town by yourſelf*?* replied he, 15; cannot ſup; 
poſe that will be an. ade plan for a young, 7 5 
On the contrary, it will be fo very. improper, 

F think- myſelf, AS your guardian, obliged to. FR 
oſe it.“ 

: Amazed- at this authoritative fpeech, Cecitia 

looked at him with a mixture of mortification and 

anger; but knowing it would be vain to refiſt: his 

power 46: he was refolved- to exert it, ſhe made not 

any anſwer. 

- ©. Beftdes,* he continued, T have a 

ſome alterations in the houſe during my plan for 

and 'Þ think your room, in particular, will b much 

improved by them: but it will be impoſſible to 

employ any workmen, if we do not all quit the 

premiſes.” 
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This determined perſecution now ſeriouſly a- 
larmed her; ſhe ſaw that Mr. Harrel would mit 
no expedient or ſtratagem to encourage the ad- 
dreſſes of Sir Robert, and force her into his pre- 
ſence; and ſhe began next to apprehend that her 
connivance in his conduct mig ht be preſumed up- 
on by that gentleman; ſhe reſolved, therefore, as 
the laſt and only effort in her power for avoiding 
him, to endeavour to find an accommodation at 
the houſe -of Mrs. Delvile, during the-exeurſion 
to Violet- Bank: and if, when ſhe returned to 
Portman-ſquare, the baronet Mill perſevered -in 
his attendanee, to entreat her friend Mr. Monck- 


ton would take upon himſelf the Mg aan 
ceiving him, 


3 
'C -H A P. IX. 


A 'VreT Gn v. 


A 8 not a moment was noty to be loſt⸗ Ceoilia 
had no fooner ſuggeſted this ſcheme, than ſhe 
haſtened to St. James's n, to try its pradti- 
cability. 


4 2 found Mes. Delvile-alonegand Rill -at-break- 


After the: firſt compliments -were dver, -whiile 


| ſhe was conſidering. in what manner to introduce 


Her propoſal, Mrs: Delvile' herſelf led to the-fab- 
ject, by ſaying, L am very ſorry to hear we ate 

ſo ſoon to loſe you : but I hope Mr. Harrel-does 
not intend to make any long ſtay at- his villa; 
for if he does, I ſhall be tempted 20 come and run 
away with you from him“ 


And that,” ſaid Cecilia, delighted with this 
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opening, © would be an honour I am more than 
half-tempted to deſire.“ | | _ 
Why indeed your leaving London at this 
time,” continued Mrs. Delvile, is, for me, par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as, if I could now be fa- 
voured with your vifits, I ſhould doubly value 
them ; for Mr. Delvile is gone to ſpend the ho- 
lidays at the Duke of Derwents, whither I was 
not well enough to accompany him; my ſon has 
his own engagements, and there are To few peo- 
ple I can bear to ſee, that I ſhall live almoſt en- 
tirely alone,” l 

* If, I, cried Cecilia, © in ſuch a ſituation 

might hope to be admitted, how gladly for that 
happineſs would I exchange my expedition to 
Violet-bank l' | 

ou are very good, and very amiable,” ſaid 
Mrs. Delvile, and your ſociety would, indeed, 
give me infinite ſatisfaQtion. Yet I am no enemy 
to ſolitude ; on the contrary, company is com- 
monly burthenſome to me ; | find few who have 
any power to give me entertainment, and even of 
thoſe few, the chief part have in their manners, 
ſituation, or characters, an unfortunate ſomething, 
that generally, renders a near connection with 
them inconvenient or diſagreeable. There are, 
indeed, ſo many draw- backs to regard and intima- 
ey, from pride, from propriety, and various ether 
collateral cauſes, that rarely as we meet with wa 
ple of brilliant parts, there is almoſt ever ſome 
objection to our defire of meeting them again. 
Let to live wholly alone is chearleſs and depreſ- 
ſing; and with you, at leaſt,” taking Cecilia's 
hand, I find not one ſingle obſtacle to oppoſe to 
a thouſand inducements, which invite me to 
form a friendſhip that | can only hope may be as 
laſting, as I am ſure it will be pleaſant.” 
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Cecilia expreſſed her ſenſe of this partiality in 
the warmeſt terms ; and Mrs. Delvile ſoon diſ- 
covering by her manner that ſhe took not any de- 
light in her intended vifit to Violet-bank, began 
next to queſtion her whether it would be poſſible 
for her to give it up. | | | 

She inſtantly anſwered in the affirmative. 
And would you really be ſo obliging,* cried 
Mrs. Delvile, with ſome ſurpriſe, * as to beſtow 
upon me the time you had deſtined for this gay 
excurſion ?? X Ss 

© Moſt willingly,” anſwered Cecilia, if you 
are ſo good as to wiſh it.“ ; 

© But can you alſo——for yon muſt by no 
means remain alone in Portman- ſquare. ma- 
nage to live entirely in my houſe *till Mr. Harrel's 
return ?? | IC LIES ON 

To this propoſal, which was what ſhe moſt de- 
ſired, Cecilia gave a glad affent ; and Mrs. Del- 
vile, extremely pleaſed with her compliance, pro- 
miſed to have an apartment prepared for ver im- 
mediately. R 
She then haſtened home, to announce her new 
plan. | | 

This ſhe took occaſron to do when the family 
was aſſembled at dinner. The ' ſurpriſe with 
which ſhe was heard was very general: Sir Ro- 
bert ſeemed at a loſs what concluſion to draw 
from her information; Mr. Arnott was half elated 
with pleaſure, and half depreſſed with apprehen- 
ſion; Mrs. Harrel wondered, without any other 
ſenſation; and Mr. Harrel himſclf 'was evidently 
the moſt concerned of the party. 

Every effort of perſuaſion and importunity he 
now eſſayed to prevail upon her to give up this 
ſcheme, and ſtill accompany them to the villa; 
but ſhe coolly anſwered that her engagement 
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ith Mrs. Delvile was decided, and ſhe had ap- 
pointed to wait upon her the next morning. 
When her reſolution was found ſo ſteady, a ge- 
neral ill humour took place of ſurpriſe-: Sir Ro- 
bert now had the air of a man who thought him- 
ſelf affronted: Mr. Arnott was wretched from a 
thouſand uncertainties; Mrs. Harrel, indeed was 
ſtill the moſt indifferent; but Mr. Harrel could 
hardly repreſs his diſappointment and anger. 
| Cecilia, however, was all.gaicty and pleaſure: 
| in removing only from the houſe of one guardian 
WM to another, ſhe: knew fhe could not be oppoſed; 
| and the flattering readineſs with which Mrs. Del- 
| vile had anticipated her requeſt, without enquir- 
| ing into her. motives, had relieved her from a ſi- 
Hh tuation which now grew extremely diſtreſſigg, 
without giving to her the pain of making com- 
plaints of Mr. Harrel. The abſence of Mr. Del- 
vile contributed to her happineſs, and ſhe much 
rejoiced in having now the proſpect of a ſpeedy 
opportunity to explain to his ſon, whatever 
0 appeared myſterious in her conduct reſpecting Mr. 
Belfield. If ſhe had any thing to regret, it was 
merely the impoſſibility, at this time, of waiting 
for the counſel of Mr. Monckton. | | 
The next morning, while the family was in the 
midſt of preparation for · departure, ſhe took leave 
of Mrs. Harrel, who faintly lamented the loſs of 
her company, and then haſtily made her compli- 
ments to Mr. Harrel.anud Mr. Arnott, and putting 
Herſelf into a chair, was conveyed to her new ha- 
bitation. 1 
Mrs. Delvile received her with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned politeneſs ; ſhe conducted her to the apart- 
ment which had been prepared for her, led her 
to the ſibrary which ſhe deſired her to make uſe 
of as her own, and; gave. her the moſt obliging 


———— — 


charges to remember that ſhe was in a houſe of 
which ſhe had the command, | | 
| Young Delvile did not make his appearance till 
dinner time. Cecilia, from recolleQing the 
ſtrange ſituations in which ſhe had lately been ſeen 
by him, bluſhed extremely when ſhe firſt met his 
eyes; but finding him gay and eaſy, general in his 
converſation, and undeſigning in his looks, ſhe 
ſoon recovered from her embarraſſment, and: paſ- 
ſed the reſt of the day without reſtraint or unea - 
ſineſs., F | 3 | 
Every hour ſhe ſpent with Mrs. Delvile, con- 
tributed to raiſe in her eſteem the mind and un- 
derſtanding of that Lady. She found, indeed, 
that it was not for nothing ſhe was accuſed of 
pride; but ſhe found at the ſame time ſo many ex- 
cellent qualities, ſo much true dignity of mind, 
and ſo noble a ſpirit of liberality, that however 
great was the reſpect ſhe ſeemed to demand, it 
was always inferior to what ſhe felt inclined to 
ay. | SLES 7 B 
n Nor was young Delvile leſs rapid inthe progreſs 
he made in her favour; his character, upon every 
opportunity of ſhewing it, roſe in her opinion, 
and his diſpoſition and manners had a' mingled 
ſweetneſs and vivacity, that rendered his ſociety at- 
tractive, and his conyerſation ſpirited. _ 
Here, therefore, Cecilia experienced that hap- 
pineſs ſhe ſo ons had coveted in vain : her life 
was neither public nor private, her amuſements 
were neither diſſipated nor retired ; the company 
ſhe ſaw were either'people of high rank or ſtrong 
parts, and their viſits were neither frequent nor 
long. The ſituation ſhe quitted gave a zeſt to 
that into which ſhe entered; for ſhe was now no 
longer ſhocked by extravagance or levity, no 
Janger tormented with addreſſes which diſguſted 
ber mm mortified by the ; gratitude of the friend 
OL. 1. | | 
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fhe had endeavoured to ſerve. All was ſmooth 
and ſerene, yet lively and intereſting. 

' Her plan, however, of clearing to young Del- 
vile his miſtakes concerning Belfield, ſhe could 
not put in execution; for he now never led to the 
ſubject, though he was frequently alone with her, 
nor ſeemed at all deſirous to renew his former 
raillery, or repeat his enquiries. -She wondered 
at this change in him, but choſe rather to wait 
the revival of his own curioſity, than to diſtreſs 
or perplex herſelf by contriving .methods of ex- 
planation, 


Situated thus happily, ſhe had now one only 


anxiety, which was to know whether, and in 
What manner, Mr. Belfield had received his ſur- 


geon, as well as the actual ſtate ot his own and 
his ſiſter's affairs: but the fear of again encoun- 
tering young Delvile in ſufpicious circumſtances, 
deterred her at preſent from going to their houſe. 
Yet her natural benevolence, which partial con- 


venience never Julled to ſleep, impreſſing her with 


an apprehenſion that her ſervices might be want- 
ed, ſhe was induced to write to Mifs Belfield, 
though ſhe forbore to viſit her. 

Her letter was ſhort, but kind, and to the 
Purpoſe: ſhe apologiſed for her officiouſneſs, de- 


fired to know if her brother was better, and en- 


treated her in terms the moſt delicate, to ac- 
quaint her, -if ſhe would accept from her any aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

She ſent this letter by her ſervant, who, after 


waiting a conſiderable time, brought her the fol- 


lowing anſwer. 


To Miſs BeverLEY 


Ah madam! your goodneſs quite melts me! 
we want nothing, however, yet, though I fear we 


of 
| 
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ſhall not ſay ſo much longer. But though I hope 
1 ſhall never forget myſelf ſo as to be proud and 
impertinent, I will rather ſtruggle with any hard- 
ſhip than beg, for I will not diſoblige my poor bro- 


ther by any fault that I can help, efpecially now he 


is fallen ſo low. But, thank heaven, his wound 
has at laſt been dreſſed, for the ſurgeon has found 
him out, and he attends him for nothing ; though 
my brother is willing to part with every thing he 
is worth in the world, rather than owe that obliga- 
tion to him: yet I often won Jer why he hates ſo to 
be obliged, for when he was rich himſelf he was al- 
ways doing ſomething to oblige other people. But 
I fear the ſurgeon thinks him very bad, for he won't 

ſpeak to us when we follow him down ſtairs, 
I am ſadly aſhamed to ſend this bad writing, but 
I dare not aſk my brother for any help, becauſe he 
would only be angry that I wrote any thing about 
him at all; but indeed I have ſeen too little good. 
come of pride to think of imitating it; and as L 
have not his genius, I am ſure there is no need L 
ſhould have his defects: ill, therefore, as I write, 
you, madam, who have ſo much goodneſs and gen- 
tleneſs, would forgive it, I believe, if it was much 
worſe. And though we are not in need of your 
kind offers, it is a great comfort to me to think 
there is a lady in the world that, if we come to be 
quite deſtitute, and if the proud heart of my poor 
unhappy brother ſhould be quite broke down, will 
look upon our diſtreſs with pity, and generouſly 
help us from quite ſinking under it. | 
| I remain, Madam, Trp f 
with the moſt humble reſpect, 

your ever moſt obliged 
humble ſervant, 


1 BELFIELD. 
2 


B Cecilia, much moved by the ſimplicity of this 


Vas actually under Mr. Rupils' care, ſhe diſmiſſed 
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letter, determined that her very firſt viſit from 
Port man- ſquare ſhould be to its fair and innocent 
writer. And having now an aſſurance that ſhe 
was in no immediate diſtreſs, and that her brother 


from her mind the only ſubje& of uneaſineſs that 
at preſent had endeavoured to diſturb it, and gave 
Herſelf wholly up to the delightful ſerenity of unal- 
layed happineſs. 5 

Few are the days of felicity unmixed which 
we acknowledge while we experience, though 
many are thoſe we deplore, when by ſorrow 
taught their value, and by misfortune, their loſs. 
Time with Cecilia now glided on with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that before ſhe thought the morning half 
over the evening was cloſed, and ere ſhe was 
ſenſible the farſt week was paſt, the ſecond was 
departed for ever. More and more pleaſed with 
the inmates of her new habitation, ſhe found in 
the abilities of Mrs, Delvile ſources inexhauſti- 
ble of entertainment, and in the diſpoſition. and 
ſentiments of her Ton, ſomething ſo concordant 
to her own, that almoſt every word he ſpoke 
ſhewed the ſympathy of their minds, and al- 
moſt every look which caught her eyes was a 
Teciprocation of intelligence. Her heart deeply 
wounded of late by unexpected indifference, and 
undeſerved mortification, was now, perhaps, more 
than uſually ſuſceptible of thoſe penetrating and 
exquiſite pleaſures which friendſhip and kind- 
neſs poſſeſs the higheſt powers of beſtowing. 
Faſy, gay, and airy, ſhe only roſe to happineſs, 
and only retired to reſt ; and not merely height- 
ened was her preſent enjoyment by her paſt diſ- 
appointment, but carrying her retroſpection to 
her carlieſt remembrance, ſhe ſtill found her ac- 
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tual ſituation more peculiarly adapted to her taſte 
and temper, than any ſhe had hitherto at any time 
expericnced. t 5205 

The very morning that the deſtined fort night 
was <lapftd, ſhe received a note from Mrs. Har- 
rel, with information of her arrival in town, and 
an entreaty that ſhe would return to Portman- 
ſquare. | | 

Cecilia, who, thus happy, had forgot to mark 

the progreſs of time, was. now all amazement to 
find the term of her abſence ſo ſoon paſt. She 
thought of going back with the utmoſt reluctance, 
and of quitting her new abode with the moſt lively 
regret. The repreſentations of Mr. Monckton 
daily loſt their force, and notwithftanding her 
_ diſlike of Mr. Delvile, ſhe had no wiſh ſo earneſt 
as that of being ſettled in his family for the reſt of 
her minority. * 
Io effe& this was her next thought; yet ſhe 
knew not how to make the propoſal, but from 
the uncommon partiality of Mrs. Delvile, ſhe 
hoped with a very little encouragement ſhe would 
lead to it herſelf. _ T0 

Here, however, ſhe was diſappointed; Mrs. 
Delvile, when ſhe heard of the ſummons from the 
Harrels, expreſſed her ſorrow at loſing her in terms 
of the moſt flattering regret,” yet ſeemed to think 
the parting indiſpenſible, and dropt not the moiF 
diſtant hint of attempting to prevent it. 

Cecilia, vexed and diſconcerted, then made ar- 
rangements for her departure, which ſhe fixed for 
the next morning. Read 

The reſt of this day, unlike every other which 
for the laſt fortnight had preceded it, was paſſed 
with little appearance, and no reality of ſatisfac- 
tion: Mrs. Delvile was evidently concerned, 
her-ſon openly avowed his chagrin, and Cecilia 
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felt the utmoſt mortification; yet, though every 
one was diſcontented, no effort was made towards 
obtaining any delay. EE | 
The next morning during breakfaſt, Mrs. 
Delvile very elegantly thanked her for granting 
20 her ſo much of her time, and earneſtly begged 
to ſee her in future whenever ſhe could be ſpared 
from her other friends; proteſting ſhe was now 
fo accuſtomed to her ſociety, that ſhe ſhould re- 
quire both long and frequent viſits to ſoften the 
Jeparation. This requeſt was very eagerly ſe- 
conded by young Delvile, who warmly ſpoke his 
jatislaction that his mother had found ſo charm- 
ing a friend, and unaffectedly joined in her en- 
treaties that the intimacy might be ſtill more 
cloſely cemented. RT FN bg! - 
Cecilia had no great difficulty in according her 
| compliance to thoſe commands, of which the kind- 
| neſs and cordiality ſomewhat leſſened her diſtur- 
barce at the parting. | 
When Mrs. Harrel's carriage arrived, Mrs. 
| Delvile took a moſt affectionate leave of her, and 
ll her fon attended her to the coach. 
ll. In her way down ſtairs, he ſtopt her for a few 
moments, and in ſome confuſion ſaid, I wiſh. 
much to apologize to Miſs Beverley, before her 
© Yeparture, for the very groſs miſtake of which I 
1 have been guilty. I know not if it is poſſible ſhe 
lf can pardon me, and I hardly know myſelf by 
what perverſity and blindneſs I perfiſted ſo long 
In my error. | Ps 
O, cried Cecilia, much rejoiced at this vo- 
Juntary explanation. * If you are but convinced 
you were really in an error, I have nothing more 
to wiſh. Appearances, indeed, were ſo ſtrangely 
againſt me, that I ought not, perhaps, to won- 
der they deceived you.” | 
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This is being candid indeed,” anſwered he, 
again leading her on: and in truth, though your 
anxiety was obvious, its cauſe' was obſcure, and 
where any thing is left to conjecture, opinion 
interferes, and the judgment is caſily warped. 
My own partiality, however, for Mr. Belheld, 
will I hope plead my excuſe, as from tnat, and 
not from any prejudice againſt the Baronet, my 
miſtake aroſe: on the contrary, ſo highly] reſ- 
pect your taſte and your diſcernment, that your 
approbation, when known, can ſcarcely fail of ſe- 
_ curing mine,” 

Great as was the aftoniſhment of Cecilia at the 
concluſion. of this ſpeech ; ſhe was at the coach 
door before ſhe could make any anſwer : but Del- 
vile, perceiving her ſurpriſe, added, while he hand- 
ed her in, ls it poſſible——but no it is nt poſ- 
ſible I ſhould be again miſtaken. I forbore to 
ſpeak at all, til} I had information by which I could 
not be miſled.” | yy” 

© I know not in what unaccountable obſcurity 
cried Cecilia, I, or my affairs, may be involy- 
ed, but I perceive that the cloud which | had 
hoped was diſſipated, is thicker and more impene- 
trable than ever.“ i 

Delvile then bowed to her with a look that 
accuſed her of inſincerity, and the carriage drove 
away. Or x OP . 

Teazed by theſe eternal miſtakes, and provoked 
to find that though the object of her ſuppoſed 
partiality was ſo frequently changed, the notion of 
her poſitive engagement with one of the duelliſts 
was invariable, ſhe reſolved with all the ſpeed in 
her power to commiſſion Mr. Monckton to wait 
upon Sir Robert Floyer, and in her own name 
give a formal rejection to his propoſals, and deſire 
him thenceforward to make known, by every 
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opportunity, their total independence of each 
other : for ſick of debating with Mr. Harrel, 
and deteſting all intercourſe with Sir Robert, ſhe 
now dropt her deſign of ſeeking an explanation 
herſelf. | ty | 
She was received by Mrs, Harrel with the ſame 
coldnefs with which ſhe had parted from her. 
That lady appeared now to have ſome uncafineſs 
upon her mind, and Cecilia endeavoured to draw 
from her its cauſe ; but far from ſeeking any al- 
leviation in friendſhip, ſhe ſtudiouſly avoided her, 
ſeeming pained by her converſation, and reproach- 
ed by her ſight. Cecilia perceived this enctcaſing 
reſerve with much concern, but with more indig- 
nation, conſcious that her good offices had merited 
a better reception, and angry to find that her ad- 
vice had not merely failed of ſucceſs, but even ex- 
oſed her to averſion. 

Mr. Harrel, on the contrary, behaved to her 
with unuſual civility, ſeemed eager to oblige her, 
and defirous to render his houſe more agreeable to 
her than ever. But in this he did not proſper ; 
for Cecilia, immediately upon her return, looking 
into her apartment for the projected alterations, 
and finding none had been made, was ſo diſguſted 
by ſuch a detection of duplicity, that he ſunk 
yet lower than before in her opinion, and ſhe 
repined at the neceſſity ſhe was under of any long- 
er continuing his gueſt, 

The joy cf Mr. Arnott at again ſeeing her, 
was viſible and ſincere; and not a little was it 
encreaſed by finding that Cecilia, who ſought not 
more to avoid Mr. Harrel and Sir Robert, than 
ſhe was herſelf avoided by Mrs. Harrel, talked 
with pleafure to no body elſe in the houſe, and 
ſcarcely attempted to conceal that he was the only 
wo of the family that poſſeſſed any portion of her 
eſteem. | 
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Even Sir Robert appeared now to have formed- 
a deſign of paying her rather more reſpeQ than 
he had hitherto thought neceſſary ; but” the vio- 
lence he did himſelf was ſo evident, and his im- 
perious nature ſeemed ſo repugnant to the taſk, 
that his inſolence, breaking forth by ſtarts, and 
checked only by compulſion, was but the more con- 
ſpicuous from his inadequate efforts to diſguiſe it. 


A Cour LAT Nr. 


As Cecilia now found herſelf cleared, at leaft, 
of all ſuſpicions of harbouring too tender a regard 
for Mr. Belfield, her objections to viſiting his ſiſter 
were removed, and the morning after her return to 
Mr Harrel's ſhe went in a chair to Swallow-ftreet. 
She ſent her ſervant up ſtairs to enquire if ſhe 
might be admitted, and was immediately taken 
into the-room where ſhe had twice before been re- 
ceived. | | | Fool 
In a few minutes Miſs Belfield, ſoftly opening 
and ſhutting the door of the next apartment, 
made her appearance. She looked thin and 
pale, but much gratifted by the fight of Cecilia. 
Ab, madam! fhe cried, © you are fgood in- 
deed not to forget us! and you can little think 
bow it chears and —_— me, that ſuch a lady 

= | 


eri 


as you can condeſcend to be kind to me. It is 
quite the only pleaſure that I have now in the whole 
world. : - | 

© I grieve that you have no greater,” cried Ce- 
cilia, you ſeem much fatigued and harraſſed. 
How is your brother? I fear you negle& your own 
health, by too much attention to his.“ 

* No, indeed, madam ; my mother. does every 
thing for him herſelf, and hardly ſuffers any body 
elſe to go near him. 

* What, then, makes you ſo melancholy ?? ſaid 
Cecilia, taking her hand; you do not look well; 
your anxiety, I am ſure is too much for your 
ſtrength.“ | | 

How ſhould I look well, madam,” anſwered 
Me,“ © living as I live? however, I will not talk 
of myſelf, but of my brother, — O he is ſo ill! 
indeed I am ſadly, ſadly afraid he will never be 
well againP | 

What does his ſurgeon ſay? you are too ten- 
ger, and too much frightened to be any judge. 

© It is not that I think myſelf he will die of his 
wound, for Mr. Rupil fays the wound is almoſt 
nothing; but he is in a conſtant fever, and ſo thin, 
and ſo weak, that indeed it is almoſt impoſſible he 

ſhould recover !? 5 

© You are too apprehenſive,” ſaid Cecilia, © you 
know not what effect the country air may have 
upon him: there are many, many expedients that 
may with ſo young a man yet be ſucceſsful.” 
© Q no, the country air can do nothing for 
him! for I will not deceive you, madam, for that 
would be doubly a fault, when I am fo ready in 
blaming other people for wearing falſe appearances : 
beſides, you are fo good and ſo gentle, that it 
quite compoſes me to talk with you. So I will 
honeſtly ſpeak the truth, and the whole truth at 
once; my poor brother is loſt—Q I fear for ever 
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loſt Y—all by his own unhappy pride! he forgets 
his father was a tradeſman, he is aſhamed of all 
his family, and his whole deſire is to live among 
the grandeſt people, as if he belonged: to no other. 
And now that he can no longer do that, he takes 
the diſappointment ſo to heart that he cannot get 
the better of it; and he told me this morning 
that he wiſhed he was dead, for he did not know 
why he ſhould live only to ſee his own ruin! But 
when he ſaw how I cried at his ſaying ſo, he was 
very ſorry indeed, for he has always been the 
kindeſt brother in the world, when he has been 
away from the great folks who have ſpoilt him: 
but why, ſaid he, Henrietta, why would you 
have me live, when inſtead of raiſing you and my 
Poor mother into an higher ftation, I am ſunk ſo 
low, that I only help to conſume your own poor 
Pittance to ſupport me in my diſgrace! ; 
© I am ſorry indeed,” ſaid Cecilia, to find he 
has ſo deep ſenſe of the failure of his expectati- 
ons: but how happens it that yay are ſo much 
wiſer ? Young and inexperienced as you are, and 
early as you muſt have been accuſtomed, from 
your mother as well as from Mr. Belfield, to far 
other doctrine, the clearneſs of your judgment, 
and the juſtneſs of your remarks, aſtoniſh as much 
as they charm me.“ 
© Ah madam! brought up as I have been 
brought up, there is little wonder I ſhonld ſee the 
danger of an high education, let me be ever ſo 
ignorant of every thing elſe; for I, and all my 
ſiſters, have been the ſufferers the whole time: 
and while we were kept backward, that he might 
be brought forward, while we were denied com- 
| forts that he might have luxuries, how could we 
help ſeeing the evil of ſo much vanity, and wiſh- 
ing we had all been brought up according to our 
proper ſtation? inſtead of living in continual in- 
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convenience, and having one part of a family ſtrug- 
gling with diſtreſs, only to let another part of it ap- 
pear in a way he had no right tol' 
_ © How rationally, ſaid Cecilia, have you con- 
ſidered this. ſubje& ! and how much do I honour 
you for the affection you retain for your brother, 
notwithſtanding'the wrongs you have ſuffered: to 
promote his elevation. _ | | 
Indeed he deſerves it; take but from him that 
one fault, pride, and I believe he has not another: 
and a humoured and darling child: as from his in- 
fancy he has always been, n. by at that can wonder, 
or be angry.“ | Mir 
And has he ſtill no plan, no ſcheme for his fu- 
ture deſtination ?? i, | 
No, madam, none at all; and that it is 
makes him ſo miſerable, and being ſo miſerable 
makes him ſo ill, for Mr. Rupil ſays that with 
ſuch uneaſineſs upon his mind, he can never, in 
his preſent low ſtate get well. O it is melancho- 
Iy to fee how he is altered! and how he has loſt all 
his fine ſpirits! he that uſed to be the life of us 
all — And now he hardly ever ſpeaks a word, or 
if he does, he ſays ſomething ſo forrowful that it 
cuts us to the ſoul! But yeſterday when my mo- 


ther and I thought he was aſleep, he lifted up his 


| Head, and looked at us both with the tears in his 
eyes, which almoſt broke our hearts to ſee, and 
then, in allow voice, he ſaid, what a lingering 

illneſs is this! Ah my dear mother, you and poor 
Henrietta ought to wiſh it quicker over! for 
"ſhould I recover, my life hereafter, will but linger 
like this illneſs. And afterwards he called out, 
* what on earth is to become of me? I ſhall never 
have health for the army, nor intereſt, nor means: 
what am I to do? ſubſift in the very prime of my 
life upon the bounty of a widowed mother! or, 
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with ſuch an education, ſuch connections as mine, 
enter at laſt into ſome mean and \ſordid buſineſs h 

It ſeems, then,” ſaid Cecilia, he now leſs 
wants a phyſician that a friend.” Ho | 

© He has a friend, madam, a noble friend, 
would he but accept his ſervices; but he never 
ſees him without ſuffering freſh vexation, and his 
fever increaſes after every viſit he pays him.“ 

Well,“ cried Cecilia, riſing,” I find we ſhall 
not have an eaſy taſk to manage him; but keep 
up your ſpirits, and aſſure yourſelf he ſhall not be 
loſt if it be poſſible to fave him,” 

She then, though with much fearfulneſs of 
offending, once more made an offer of her purſe. 
Miſs Belfield no longer ſtarted at the propoſal; 
yet gratefully thanking her, ſaid ſhe was not in 
any immediate diſtreſs, and did not dare riſk the 
diſpleaſure of her brother, unleſs driven to it by 
ſeverer neceſſity. Cecilia, however, drew from 
her a promiſe that ſhe would apply to her in by 
ſudden difficulty, and charged her never to thin 
herſelf without a banker, while her direction was 
known to her. 

She then bid her adieu, and returned home 
meditating the whole way upon ſome plan of em- 
ployment aud advantage for Mr, Belfield, which 
by clearing his proſpects, might revive his ſpirits, 
and facilitate his recovery: for ſince his mind was 
ſo evidently the feat of his difeaſe, ſhe: ſaw that 
unleſs ſhe could do more for him, ſhe had yet 
done nothing. 1 1 
Hier meditation, however turned to no account; 
ſhe could ſuggeſt nothing, for ſhe was ignorant 


what was eligible to ſuggeſt, The ſtations and 


employments of men ſhe only knew by occaſion- 
-ally hearing that ſuch were their profeſſions, and 
ſuch tbeir ſituations, in life; but with the means 
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and gradations by which they aroſe to them ſhe 
was wholly unacquainted. 5 
Mr. Monckton, her conſtant reſource in all 
caſes of difficulty, immediately occurred to her as 
her moſt able counſellor, and ſhe determined by 
the firſt opportunity to conſult with him upon the 
ſudject, certain of advice the moſt judicious from 
his experience, and knowledge of the world. 

But though ſhe reſted upon him her ſerious 
expectations of aſſiſtance, another idea entered her 
mind not leſs pleaſant, though leſs promiſing of 
utility: this-was to mention her view to young 
Delvile. was already, ſhe knew, well inform- 
ed of the diſtreſſes of Mr. Belfield, and ſhe hop- 
ed, by her openly aſking his opinion, to confirm to 
him her freedom from any engagement with that 
gentleman, and convince him, at the ſame time, 
by her application to himſelf, that ſhe was equal- 
ly clear of any tie with the Baronet, | 


EF. 

| A STMPATHY.- 
bo 2 HE next day Cecilia had appointed to ſpend 
in St. James's-ſquare; and ſhe knew by experience 
that in courſe, ſhe ſhould in all probability find 
ſome opportunity of ſpeaking with Delvile alone. 

This accordingly happened; for in the evening 
Mrs. Delvile quitted the room for a few moments 
to anſwer a letter. Cecilia then left with her ſon, 
ſaid, after a little heſitation, Will you not think 
me very ſtrange if I ſhould take the liberty to con- 
- ſult you upon ſome buſineſs ?? 


I already think you very ſtrange,” anſwered 
he ; * ſo ſtrange that I know not any one who at 
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all reſembles you. But what is this conſultation 
in which you will permit me to have a voice ?? 

© You are acquainted, [I believe, with the diſ- 
treſs of Mr. Belfield ?? 1 

« [ am; and I think his ſituation the moſt me- 
lancholy that can be imagined. I pity him with 
my whole ſoul, and nothing would give me greater 
joy, than an opportunity of ſerving him.” 

* He is, indeed, much to be compaſſtonated,” 
returned Cecilia; and if ſomething is not ſpee- 
dily done for him, I fear he will be utterly loſt. 
The agitation of his mind baffles all the power of 
medicine, and till that is relieved, his health can 
never be reſtored. His ſpirit, probably always too 
high for his rank in life, now ſtruggles againſt 
every attack of ſickneſs and of poverty, in pre- 
ference to yielding to his fate, and applying to his 
friends for their intereft and aſſiſtance. I mean 
not to vindicate his obduracy, yet I wiſh it were 
poſſible it could be ſurmounted. - Indeed I dread 
to think what may become of him! feeling at pre- 
ſent nothing but wretchednefs and pain, looking 
forward in future to nothing but rum and def. 

air, 
l There is no man, cried young Delvile, with 
emotion, who might not rather envy than pity 
ſufferings that gave riſe to ſuch compaſſion l? 

* Pecuniary aſſiſtance he will not accept, ſhe 
continued, “and, indeed, his mind is ſuperior to 
receiving conſolation from ſuch temporary relief: 
1 with him therefore, to be put into ſome wa 
of life in which his own talents, which have long 
enough amuſed the world, may at length become 
ſerviceable to himſelf. Do you think, Sir, this 
1s poſſible ? | | "ON 

How do I rejoice,” cried Delvile, colouring 
with pleaſure while he ſpoke, © in this flattering 

concurrence of our opinions! ſee, madam,” taking 
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from his pocket a letter, how have been this 
very morning occupied, in endeavouring to pro- 
cure for Mr. Belfield ſome employment by which 
his education might be rendered uſeful, and his 
parts redound to his own credit and advantage.“ 

He then broke the ſeal, and put into her hand 
a letter to a nobleman, whoſe ſon was ſoon going 
abroad, ſtrongly recommended Belfield. to him in 
capacity of a tutor, > 

A ſympathy of ſentiment ſo ſtriking, impreſſed 
them at the ſame moment with ſurpriſe and 
eſteem ;, Delvile earneſtly. regarded her with eyes 
of ſpeaking admiration, while. the occaſion of his 
notice rendered it. too. pleaſant to diſtreſs her, and 
filled her with an inward ſatisfaction which bright- 
ened her whole countenance. | 

She had only time, in a manner that ſtrongly 
marked her approbation to return the letter, before 
Mrs. Delvile again made her appearance. : 

During the reſt of the evening but little was 
ſaid ; Cecilia was not talkative, and young Delvile 
was ſo abſent, that three times his mother remind- 
ed him of an engagement to meet his father, who 
that night was expected at the Duke of Derwent's 
%* houſe in town, before he heard that ſhe ſpoke to 
him, and three times more before, when he had 
heard, he obeyed. | 

Cecilia, when ſhe came back to Mr. Harrel's, 
found the houſe full of company. She went into 
the drawing-room, but did not remain there long: 
ſhe was grave and thoughtful, ſhe wiſhed to be 
alone, and by the earlieſt opportunity, ſtole away 
to her own. apartment. | a It: 4 
Her mind was now occupied by new ideas, and 
her fancy was bufied in the delineation of new 
proſpects. She had been ſtruck from her firſt 
meeting young: Delvile with an involuntary. admi- 
ration of his manners and converſation z ſhe had 


ae,, © 


found upon every ſucceeding interview ſothething "I 


further to approve, and felt for him a rifing par- 
tiality which made her always ſee him with plea- 
ſurey and never part from him without a wiſh to 
ſee him again. Vet, as ſhe was not of that in- 
flammable nature which is always ready to take 
fire, as her paſſions were under the controul of 
her reaſon, and the ſuffered not her affeQions to 


triumph over her principles, ſhe ſtarted at her 


danger the moment ſhe perceived it, and inſtant- 
ly determined to give no weak encouragement to 
a pre poſſeſſion which neither time nor intimacy 
had juſtified. She denied herſelf the deluding | 
fatisfaQion of dwelling upon the ſuppoſition of his 
worth, was unuſually affiduous to occupy all her 
time, that her heart might have leſs leiſure for 
imagination ; and had ſhe found that his charac- 
ter degenerated from the promiſe of his appear- 
ance, the well regulated purity of her mind would 
ſoon have enabled her to have driven him wholly 
from her thoughts. | I 
Such was her fituation when the circumſtances 
of her affairs occaſioned her becoming an inmate 
of his houſe ; and here ſhe grew leſs guarded, be- 
cauſe leſs clear-ſighted to the danger of negligence, 
for the frequency of their converſation allowed 
her little time to conſider their effeQs. If at firſt 
ſhe had been pleaſed with his deportment and ele- 
gance, upon' intimacy ſhe was charmed with his 
_ diſpoſition and his behaviour; ſhe found him man- 
ly, generous, open-hearted and amiable, fond of 
literature, delighting in knowledge, kind in his 
temper, and ſpirited in his actions. * 
Qualities ſuch as theſe, when recommended by 
high birth, a ſtriking figure, and poliſhed manners, 
formed but a dangerous companion for a young 
woman, who without the guard of any former 
prepoſſeſſion, was ſo fervent an admirer of excel- 
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Jence & Cecilia. Her heart made no reſiſtance, 
for the attack was too gentle and too gradual to 
alarm her vigilance, and therefore, though always 
ſenſible of the pleaſure ſhe received from his ſo- 
| Clety, it was not till ſhe returned to Portman- 
ſquare, after having lived under the ſame roof 
with him for a fortnight, that ſhe was conſcious 
her happineſs was. no longer in her own power. 
Mr. Harrel's houſe, which had never pleaſed 
her now became utterly -difguſiful ; ſh: was wea- 
Tied and uncomfortable, yet willing to attribute 
her uneafineſs to any other than the true cauſe, 
ſhe fancied the houſe itſelf was changed, and that 
all its inhabitants and viſitors were more than uſu- 
ally diſagreeable: but this idle error was of ſhort 
duration, the moment of ſelf conviction was at 
hand, and when Delvile preſented her the letter 
he * written for Mr. Belfield, it flaſhed in her 
eyes | 
| "This deteQion of the altered ſtate of her mind, 
opened to her views and her hopes a ſcene en- 
tirely new, for neither the exertion of the colt 
active benevolence, nor the ſteady courfe of the 
moſt virtuous condutt, ſufficed any longer to 
wholly engage her thoughts, or conſtitute her 
felicity.; ſhe had purpoſes that came nearer 
home, and cares that threatened to abforb in 
themſelves that heart and thoſe faculties which 
hitherto had only ſcemed animated for the ſervice 
of others. _—_ | 0 
Vet this loſs of mental freedom gave her not 
much uneaſineſs, ſince the choice of her heart, 
though involuntary, was approved by her princi- 
pos and confirmed by her judgment. Young 
Delvile's ſituation in life was juſt what ſhe wiſhed, 
more elevated than her own, yet not ſo exalted as 
to humble her with a ſenſe of inferiority ; his con- 
neCtions were honourable, his mother appeared to 


her the firſt of women, his character and diſpoſi- 
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tion ſeemed formed to make her happy, and her 
own fortune was ſo large, that to the ſtate of his 
ſhe was indifferent, 25 BA 

Delighted with ſo flattering a union of inelinati- 
on with propriety, ſhe'now began to cheriſh the 
partiality ſhe at firſt had repreſſed, and thinking 
the future deſtination of her life already ſettled, . 
looked forward with grateful joy to the proſpe& 
of ending her days with the man ſhe theught moſt 
worthy to be entruſted with the diſpoſal of her 


7 


fortune. Log ; 
She had not, indeed, any certainty that the re- 
gard of Young Lelvile was reciprocal, but ſhe had 
every reaſon. to believe he greatly admired her, 
and to ſuſpect that his miſtaken notion of her 
prior engagement, firſt with Mr. Belfield, and 
afterwards with Sir Robert Floyer, made him at 
preſent check thoſe ſentiments in her favour. 
which, when that error was removed, ſhe hoped 
to ſee encouraged. _. | 7 
Her purpoſe, therefore, was quietly to wait an 
explanation, which ſhe rather wiſhed retarded 
than forwarded, that her leiſure and opportunity 
might be more for inveſtigating his charaQer, and 
ſaving herſelf from repentance. 


CH AP. I. 


A CoNFLICT. „ 


Tax day following this happy intellectual ar- 
rangement, Cecilia was viſited by Mr. Monckton. 
That gentleman, who had inquired 1 
mediately after the Harrels went to their villa, 
and who had flattered himſelf with reaping much 
advantage from their abſence, by frequent meet- 
ings and confidential diſcourſes, ſuffered the ſe- 
vereſt mortification when he found that her ſtay 


# 
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in town rendered her not the leſs inacceſſible to 

him, fince he had no perſonal acquaintance with 

the Delviles, and could not venture to preſent 

himſelf at their houſe. 
He was now received by her with more than 
uſual pleaſure ; the time had feemed long to her 
ſince ſhe had converſed with him, and ſhe was 
. eager to aſk his counſel and aſſiſtance in her af- 
fairs. She related to him the motives which had 
induced her to go to St-James's-ſquare, and the 
incorrigible obſtinacy with which Mr. Harrel till 
continued to encourage the addreſſes of Sir Robert 
Floyer ; ſhe. earneſtly entreated him. to become 
her agent in a bufineſs to which ſhe was unequal, 
by expoſtulating in her cauſe with Mr. Harrel, and 
wy SY upon Sir Robert himſelf to inſiſt upon 
foregoing his unauthoriſed pretenſions. 9 
Mr. Monckton liſtened eagerly to her account 
and requeſt, and when ſhe had finiſhed, aſſured 
her he would deliberate upon each circumſtance 
of the affair, and then maturely weigh every me- 
thod he could deviſe, to extricate her from an em- 
barraſſment which now grew far too ſerious to be 
ſafely neglected. N 
II will not, however,” continued he, either 
act or give my opinion without further inquiry, 
as I am confident there is a myſtery in this buſi- 
neſs which lies, deeper than we can at preſent fa- 
thom. Mr. Harrel has doubtleſs purpoſes of his 
own to anſwer. by this pretended zeal for Sir Ro- 
bert; nor is it difficult to conjecture what the 
may be. Friendſhip, in a man of his tight caſt, is 
2 mere cover, a mere name, to conceal a connec- 
tion which has its baſis ſolely in the licentious con- 
venience of borrowing money, going to the ſame 
aming-houſe, and mutually communicating and 
boaſting their mutual vices and intrigues, while 
all the time, their regard for each other is equal- 
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Iy hollow with their regard for truth and integri- 

ty.” | Foe Wy Ra ; 
4 He then cautioned her to be extremely careful 
with reſpect to the money tranſactions with Mr. 
Harrel, whoſe ſplendid extravagance he aſſured 
her was univerſally known to exceed his for- 
tune. 8 

The countenance of Cecilia during this exhor- 
tation, was teſtimony ſufficient to the penetrating 
eyes of Mr. Monckton that his advice came not 
too ſoon; a ſuſpicion of the real ſtate of the caſe 
ſpeedily occurred to him, and he queſtiened her 
minutely upon the ſubject. She endeavoured to 
avoid making him any anſwer, but his diſcern- 
ment was too keen for her inartificial evaſion, and 
he 1 ſoon gathered all the particulars of her 
tranſactions with Mr. Harrel. 

He was leſs alarmed at the ſum ſhe had lent 
him, which was rather within his expectations, 
than at the method ſhe had been induced to take 
to procure it. He repreſented to her in the 
ſtrongeſt manner the danger of impoſition, nay of 
ruin, from the extortions and the craft of mo- 
ney-lenders ; and he charged her upon no conſi- 
deration to be tempted or perſuaded again to have 
recourſe to ſuch perilous expedients. a 

She promiſed the moſt attentive obſervance of 
his advice: and then told him the acquaintance 
ſhe had made with Miſs Belfield, and her ſorrow 
for the ſituation of her brother ; though, ſatis- 
fied for the preſent with the plan of young Del- 
vile, ſhe now gave up her deſign. of ſoliciting his 
counſel. 2th F 
In the midſt of this converſation, a note was 
delivered to her from Mr. Delvile ſenior, ac- 
quainting her with his return to town, and beg- 
Sing the favour of her to call in St. James's- 
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| ſquare the next morning, as he wiſhed to ſpeak 


to her upon ſome buſineſs of importance. 

The eager manner in which Cecilia accepted 
this invitation, and her repeated and earneſt ex- 
clamation of wonder at what Mr. Delvile could 
have to ſay, paſſed not unnoticed by Mr. Monck- 
ton; he inſtantly turned the diſcourſe from the 
Belfields, the Harrels, and the Baronet, to en- 
quire how ſhe had ſpent her time during her viſit 
in St. James's-ſquare, and what was her opinion of 
the family after her late opportunities of intimacy ? 
Cecilia anſwered that ſhe had yet ſeen nothing 
more of Mr. Delvile, who had been abſent the 
whole time, but with equal readineſs and pleaſure, 
ſhe replied to all his queſtions concerning his lady, 
expatiating with warmth and fervour upon her ma- 
ny rare and eſtimable qualities. | 

But when the ſame interrogatories were transfer- 
red to the ſon, ſhe ſpoke no longer with the fame 
eaſe, nor with the uſual promptitude of ſincerity ; 
ſhe was embarraſſed, her anſwers were ſhort, and 


me endeavoured to haſten from that ſubject. 


Mr. Monckton remarked this change with the 
molt apprehenſive quickneſs, but forcing a ſmile, 
© Have you yet,” he ſaid, © obſerved the family 
compact in which theſe people are bound to beſiege 
you, and draw you into their ſnares? 

No indeed, cried Cecilia, much hurt by the 
queſtion, I am ſure no ſuch compact has been 
formed; and I am ſure, too, that if you knew them 
better you would yourſelf be th: firſt to admire 


'and do them juſtice.” 


My dear Miſs Beverley,“ cried he, © I 
know them already; I do not, indeed, viſit 
them, but I am perfectly acquainted with their 
characters, which have been drawn to me by 
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thoſe who are more cloſely connected with them, 
and who have had opportunities of inſpection 
which I hope will never fall to your ſhare, ſince I 
am ſatisfied the trial would pain, though the proof 
would eonvince you.” | | 
What then have you heard of them?“ cried 
Cecilia, with much earneſtneſs ; it is, at leaſt, 
not poſkble any ill can be ſaid of Mrs. Delvile. 

© | beg your pardon,“ returned he, Mrs. 
Delvile is not nearer perfection than the reſt of 
the family, ſhe has only more art in diſguiſing her 
foibles; becauſe, though ſhe is the daughter of 
pride, ſhe is the ſlave of intereſt. 

* I ſee you have betn greatly mifinformed,? 
ſaid Cecilia warmly 3 * Mrs. Delvile is the nobleſt 
of women | ſhe may indeed, from her very ex- 
altation have enemies, but they are the enemies 
of envy, not of reſentment, enemies raiſed by ſu- 

perior merit, not excited by injury or provocation.“ 
© You will know her better hereafter ;” ſaid 
Mr. Monckton calmly, © I only hope your know- 
ledge will not be purchaſed by the ſacrifice of your 
happineſs? | ff 

And what knowledge of her, Sir,“ cried Ce- 
cilia, ſtarting, * can have power to put my hap- 
Pineſs in any danger?“ ed 

I will tell you,” anfwered he, with all the 
openneſs you have a claim to from my regard, and 
'then leave to time to ſhew if I am miſtaken. The 
Delvile family, notwithſtanding its oſtentatious 
magnificence, I can ſolemnly aſſure you, is poor 
in every branch, alike lineal and collateral,” 
Hut is it therefore the leſs eſtimable ?? 

Les becauſe the more rapacious. And while 
they count on each fide Dukes, Earls and Barons, 
in their genealogy, the very wealth with which, 
through your means, they project the ſupport of 
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their -infolence, and which they will graſp with all 
the greedineſs of avarice, they will think honour- 
ed by being employed in their ſervice, while the 
inſtrument all amiable as ſhe is, by which they 
attain it, will be conſtantly held down as the diſ- 
grace of their alliance.” 1 5 | 
Cecilia ſtung to the ſoul by this ſpeech, roſe 
from her chair, unwilling to anſwer it, yet un- 
able to conceal how much it ſhocked her. Mr. 
Monckton, perceiving her emotion, followed her, 
and taking her hand, ſaid, © I would not give this 
warning to one I thought too weak io profit from 
it; but as | am well informed of the uſe that is 
meant to be made of your fortune, and the abuſe 
that will follow of yourſelf, I think it right. to 
prepare you for their artifices, which merely to 
point out may render abortive.” | a 
Cecilia, too much diſturbed to thank him, drew 
back her hand and continued ſilent. Mr. Monck- 
ton, reading through her diſpleaſure the ſtate of 
her affections, ſaw with terror the greatneſs of the 
danger which threatened him. He found, how- 
ever that the preſent was no time for enforcing 
objections, and perceived he had already gone too 
far, though he was by no means diſpoſed to re- 
cant, he thought it moſt prudent to retreat, and let 
her meditate upon his exhortation while its im- 
preſſion was yet ſtrong in her mind. = 
He would now, therefore, have taken leave; 
but Cecilia, endeavouring to recolle& herſelf, and 
fully perſuaded that however he had ſhocked her, 
he had only her intereſt in view, ſtopt him, ſay- 


ing, * You think me, perhaps ungrateful, but 


believe me I am not ; I muſt however, acknow- 
ledge that your cenſure of Mrs. Delvile hurts me 
extremely. Indeed I cannot doubt her worthineſs, 
J. muſt fill, therefore, plead for her, and I hope 
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the time may come when you will allow I have 
not pleaded unjuſtly” | 
+ Juſtly or unjuſtly,” anſwered Mr. Monckton, 
„ Jam at leaſt ſure you can never plead vainly. 
I give up, therefore, to your opinion my attack 

Mrs. Delvile, and am willing from your com- 
mendations to ſuppoſe her the beſt of the race. 
Nay, Iwill even own that perhaps Mr. Delvile 
himſelf, as well as his lady, might paſs through 
life, and give but little offence, had they only 
themſelves to think of, and no ſon to ſtimulate 
their arrogance.“ | 5 
ls the ſon, then,“ ſaid Cecilia faintly, ſo, 
much the moſt culpable?? . - . 

The ſon, | believe, anſwered he, * is at 
| leaſt the chief incentive to inſolence and oſtenta- 

tion in the parents, ſince it is for his ſake they co- 
vet with ſuch avidity honours and riches, ſince 
they plume themſelves upon regarding him as the 
ſupport of their name and family, and fince their. 
pride in him even ſurpaſſes their pride in their li 
neage and themſelves.” ; 1 
Ahl' thought Cecilia, © and of ſuch a ſon 
who could help being proud !' | | 

© Their purpoſe, therefore, he continued, 
©. is to ſecure through his means your fortune, 
which they will no ſooner obtain, than to my cer- 
tain knowledge, they mean inſtantly, and moſt 
unmercifully, to employ it in repairing all their 
dilapidated eſtates.” NE | 
And then he quitted the ſubje&; and, with 
that guarded warmth which accompanied all his 
expreſſions, told her he would carefully watch for 
her honour and welfare, and repeating his pro- 
miſe of endeavouring to diſcover the tie by which 
Mr. Harrel ſeemed bound to the Baronet, he left 
her—a prey himſelf to an anxiety yet more ſevere 


than that with which he had filled her! He now 
Ver. 1. „ IRS” O 1 | | ? 
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ſaw all his long cheriſhed hopes in danger of final 
deſtruction, and ſuddenly caſt upon the brink of 
a precipice, where, while he ſtruggled to protect 
| them from falling, his eyes were dazzled by behold- 
| ing them tatter. 3 | 
| Mean while Cecilia, diſturbed from the calm of 
| ſoft ſerenity to which ſhe had yielded every ave- 
ll nue of her ſoul, now looked forward with diſtruſt 
MW and uneafineſs, even to the completion of the 
il views which but a few minutes before had com- 
if priſed all her notions of felicity. The alliance 
which fo lately had ſeemed” wholly unexceptiona- 
ble, now appeared teeming with objeQtions, and 
threatening with difficulties. ' The repteſetitations 
of Mr. Monckton had cruelly mortified her ; well 
acquainted with his knowledge of the world, and 
wholly unſuſpicious of his felfiſh motives, ſhe 
gave to his aſſertions involuntary credit, and even 
while ſhe attempted to combat them, they made 
upon her mind an impreſſion ſcarce ever to be 
eraſed. e | 2 
Full, therefore, of doubt and inquietade, ſhe 
paſſed . the night in diſcomfort and irrefolution, 
now determining to give way to her feelings, and 
* now to be wholly governed by the counſel of Mr. 
| Monckton. "17% 
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AN ExPECTATION. 


In this difpofition. of mind Cecilia the next 
morning obeyed the ſummons of Mr. Delvile, and 
* for the firſt time went to 3 in a 
ll humour to look for evil inftead of good, and 
meanneſs inſtead of nobleneſs. | 


9 
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She was ſhewn into an apartment where ſhe 
found Mr. Delvile alone, and was received by hirn; 
as uſual with the moſt ſtately ſolemnity. | 
When ſhe was ſeated, * I have given you, Miſs 
Beverley,“ ſaid he, the trouble of calling, in 
order to diſcuſs with you the internal ftate of your 
affairs; a duty which, at this junQure, I hold to 
be incumbent upon my character. The delicacy 
due to your ſex would certainly have induced me 


to wait upon you myſelf for this purpoſe, but for | 


the reaſons I have already hinted to you, of fear- 
ing the people with whom you live might think 
it neceſſary to return my viſit. Perſons of Jow 
origin are commonly in thoſe matters the moſt 
forward. Not, however, that I would prejudice 
you againſt them; though, for myſelf; it is fit L- 
remember that a general and indiſcriminite ac- 
quaintance, by levelling all ranks, does injury to 
the rites of ſociety. - | . 
Ah! thought Cecilia, how infallible is Mr. 
Monckton! and how inevitably, in a family of 
which Mr. Delvile is the head, ſhould I be cruel 
ly held down, at the diſgrace of their alliance! 1. 
II | have applied, continued he, © to Mrs. 
Delvile, to know if the communication which 1 
had recommended to you, and to which fhe had. 
promiſed her attention, had yet paſſed; but I ani 
informed you have not ſpoken to her upon the 
_ ſubjea” 0 
© I had nothing, Sir, to oqtichrnichs.? an- 
ſwered Ceciliz, © and 1 had hoped, as Mrs, Del- 
vile made no enquiries, ' ſhe was ſatisfied ſhe had 
nothing to hear.? 
* With.reſpe& to enquiries,” faid Mr. Delvile, - 
© I fear you are not ſufficiently aware of the dif 
tance between a ſady of Mrs: Delvile's rank, both 
by birth and alliance, and ſuch a young woman'as 
Mrs, Harrel, whoſe I but a ſhort time ſince,, 
3 a 2 8 | 
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were mere Suffolk farmers. But I beg your par- 
don; Il mean not any refl:Qion upon yours: 
I have always heard they were very worthy peo- 
ple. And a farmer is certainly a very reſpeQable 
perſon. Your father, I think, no more than the 
772 your uncle, did nothing in that way him- 
r | 1 

No, fir,” ſaid Cecilia, dryly, and much pro- 


. voked by this contemptuous courteſy.” . 


1 have always been told he was a very good 
ſort of man: I knew none of the family myſclf, 


but the Dean. His conneQions with the Biſhop 


of, my relation, put him often in my way. 
Though his naming me for one of his truſtees, I 
mult own, was rather extraordinary; but I mean 
not to hurt you; on the contrary, I ſhould be 
much concerned to give you any uneaſineſs,* _ 
Again Mr. Monckton a1oſe in the mind of Ce- 
cilia, and again ſhe acknowledged the truth of his 
ſtrictures; and though ſhe much wondered in 
what an harangue ſo pompous was to end, her 
diſguſt ſo far conquered her curioſity that with- 
out hearing it, ſhe wiſhed herſelf away. | 
To return,” ſaid he, to my purpoſe. The 
Preſent period of your life is ſuch as to render ad- 


vice particularly ſeaſonable ; I am ſorry, therefore, 


as I before ſaid, you have not diſcloſed your ſitu- 
ation to Mrs. Delvile. A young lady on the point 
of making an eſtabliſhment, and with many en- 
gagements in her power, is extremely liable to be 
miſtaken in. her judgment, and therefore, ſhould 
ſolicit inſtructions from thoſe who are able to ac- 
quaint her what connection would be moſt to her 
advantage. One thing, however, | am happy to 


- commend, the young man who was wounded in 


the dueſ—— 1 cannot recolle& his name is L[ 
hear totally out of the queſtion,? 3 x 
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What next ? thought Cecilia; though till ſhe 
your him no interruption, for the haughtineſs of 

is manner was repulſive to reply. | 

My deſign, therefore, is to ſpeak to you of 
Sir Robert Floyer. When I had laſt the pleaſure . 
of addreſſing you upon this ſubject, you may pro- 
bably remember my voice was in his favour; but 
I then regarded him merely as the rival of an in- 
conſiderable young man, to reſcue you from whom 
he appeared an eligible perſon. "The#frair is now 
altered, that young man is thought of no more, 
and another rival comes forward, to whom Sir 
Robert is as inconſiderable as the firſt rival was to 
Sir Robert.“ | 2 ; 
: Cecilia ſtarted at this information, livelier ſen- 
ſations ſtimulated her curioſity, and ſurmiſes in 
which ſhe was moſt deeply intereſted quickened 
her attention. | * 

© This rival,“ proceeded he, I ſhould ima 
gine no young lady. would a moment heſitate in 
ekQing; he is every way the ſuperior of Sir Ro- 
bert except in fortune, and the deficiencies of 
that, the ſplendor of your own may' amply ſup- 

by; e . 
k "The deepeſt crimſon now tinged the cheeks of 
Cecilia; the prophecy of Mr. Monckton ſeemed 
immediately fulfilling, and ſhe trembled with a 
riſing conflict between her approbation of the of- 
fer, and her dread of its conſequences  _ 
I I know not, indeed, continued he, in what 
| eſtimation you have been accuſtomed to hold rank 
and connection, nor whether you are impreſſed 
with a proper ſenſe of their ſuperiority and value; 
for early prejudices ate not eaſily rooted out; and 
thoſe who have lived chiefly with monied people, 
regard even birth itſelf as unimportant when com- 

pared ' with; man!!! 
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Ihe colour which firſt glowed in the cheeks of 
Cecilia from expeQation, now roſe yet high 
from reſentment : ſhe thought herſelf already in- 
ſulted by a prelude fo oſtentatious and humiljating 
to the propoſals which were to follow; ang ſhe 
angrily determined, with whatever pain to her 
heart, to aſſert her gyn dignity by refufing, them 
at once, too well ſatisfied by what ſhe now faw 
of the preſent, that Mr. Monghton had been juſt 
in his prediction of the future. 

Four rejection, therefore,“ continued he, 
s of this honourable offer, may perhaps have been 
merely the conſequence of the principles in which 
you have been educated— 

© RejeQion?* interrupted Cecilia, amazed, 
* what rejection, Sir??? 

Have you not refuſed the propoſals of my 
Lord Ernolf for his ſon?” | 

Lord Ernolf? never! nor have I eyer ſeen 


either his lordſhip or his ſon but in public.“ 


That,“ replied Mr. Delvile, ' is little to the 
purpoſe : where the connexion is à proper one, 
a young lady of delicacy has only to accede to it. 
But though this rejection came not immediately 
trom yourſelf, it had doubtleſs your concur- 
rence. 122 | | . ; 

It had not, Sir, even my knowledge 
. © Your alliance then with Sir Robert Floyer 
is probably nearer a concluſion than | be ima- 
gined, for otherwiſe Mr. Harrel would not, with- 
out conſulting you, have given the Earl ſa deter- 

No, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, impatiently, my 
alliance with him was never more diſtant, nor do 
I mean it ſhould ever approach more near.“ 

She was now little diſpoſed for further conver- 
ſation, Her heroic deſign of refuſing young 
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Delvile by no means reconciled her to the diſcovery 
ſhe now made that he had not meant to addreſs her; 
and though ſhe was provoked and fretted at this 
new proof that Mr. Harrel ſcrupled neither aſſerti- 
ons nor actions to make her engagement with Sir 
Robert credited, her diſappoinzment in finding that 
Mr. Delvile, inſtead of pleading the cauſe of his 
ſon, was exerting his intereſt for another perſon, 
affected her. ſo much more nearly, that notwith- 
ſtanding he till continued his parading harangue, ſhe 
Cearcely knew even the ſuhjegt of his diſcourſe, 
and ſezed the firſt opportunity of a geffativn to 
riſe and take her leave, _ PE 
He aſked her if ſhe would not call upon Mrs. 
Delvile ; but deſirous to be alone, fhe declined the 
invitation: he then charged her to proceed no fur- 
ther with Sir Robert till he had made ſome enquiries 
concerning Lord Ernolf, and graciouſſy promiſing 
| r ſuffered her to depart. 
Cecilia now perceived ſhe might plan her rejeRi- 
ons, or ſtudy her dignity at her leiſure, for. neither 
Mr. Delvile nor his ſon ſeemed in any haſte to put 
her fortitude to the proof. With regard therefore, 
to their plots and intentions, Mr. Monckton ſhe 
found was wrong, but with reſpeR to their conduct 
and ſentiments, ſhe had every reaſon to believe him 
right: and though her heart refuſed to rejoice in eſ- 
caping 2 trial of its ſtrength, her judgment was ſo 
well convinced that his paint ing was from the life, 
that ſhe determined to conquer her partiality for 
oung Delxvile, ſince ſhe looked forward to nothing 
ut moxtification in a connexion with his family. 
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AN AGITATION, 


WI 11 1 this intention, and every faculty of her 
mind abſorbed in refleQing upon the reaſons which 
ave riſe to it, ſhe returned to Portman- ſquare. 

As her chair was carried into the hall, ſhe ob- 
ſerved, with ſome alarm, a look of conſternation 
among the ſervants, and an appearance of confuſi- 
on in the whole houſe. She was proceeding to her 
own room, intending to enquire of her maid if any 
evil had happened, when ſhe was croſſed upon the 
#tairs by Mr. Harrel, who paſſed her with an air 
To wild and pertur bed, that he hardly ſeemed to 
know her. 

Frightened and amazed, he ſtopt ſhort, irreſo- 
tute which way to go; but, haſtily returning, he 
bcckoned her to follow him. 

She obeyed, and he led her into the library. He 
then ſhut the door, and abruptly ſeizing her hand, 


called out, Miſs Beverley | am ruined i- II am 


undone I am blaſted for ever!* 
oY | hope not, Sir ſaid Cecilia, extremely 
terrified, © I hope not! Where is Mrs. :Harrel P 
mh 1 know not ? I know not !* cried he, ina 
frantic manner, but I have not ſeen her,—-l hope 


1 ſhall never ſee her more! I cannot ſee her.—— 


O fie! fie l' ſaid Cecilia, let me call her, I 


beg; you ſhould conſult with her in this diſtreſs, 


and ſeek comfort from her affection. 
From her affeQtion?? repeated he fiercely, 
© from her hatred you mean! do you not know 
that ſhe, too, is ruined ? Oh paſt redemption 
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ruined !—and yet that I ſhould a moment heſitate, - 
to conclude the whole buſineſs at once l' 
How dreadful l' cried Cecilia, what horri- 
ble thing has happened?“ | 
© } have undone Priſcilla l' cried he, I have 
blaſted my credit! I have deſtroyed— no, yet 
quite deſtroyed myſelf ! 
O yet nor ever, cried Cecilia, whoſe agita- 
tion now almoſt equalled his own, * be not ſo del- . 
perate, I conjure you! ſpeak to me more intel- 
ligibly,—what does all this mcan ? How has it 
come to paſs?” | 
My debts my creditors one way only, ; 
ſtriking his hand upon his forehead, * is left for 
me l 
Do not ſay ſo, Sir 1 ſaid Cecitia, * you Mall 
find many ways ; pray have courage ! pray ſpeak 
calmly ; and if you will but be more prudent, 
will but in future, better regulate your affairs, I 
will myſelf undertake——— ; 
She ſtopt; checked in the full career of her 
overflowing compaſſion, by a ſenſe of the worth- 
leſſneſs of its object; and by the remembrance of 
the injunctions of Mr. Monckton 
What will you undertake ?“ cried he eagerly, 
© I know you are an angel |—tell me what will 
you undertake ?? _. p 
I will, —faid Cecilia, heſitating, 1 will 
ſpeak to Mr. Monckton, I will confult——" 
Fou may as well confult with N curſed 
creditor i in the houſe P interrupted he; © but do 
ſo, if you pleaſe; my diſgrace muſt perforce reach 
him ſoon, and a ſhort anticipation is not worth 
begging off? 

Are your creditors then actually in the 
 houſe?? ? | 
O yes, yes | and We it is hight time 1 
ſhould be out of it! 8 * you not ſee them 
5 
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Do they not line the hall? They threaten me 
with three executions before night three execu- 
tions unleſs I ſatisfy their immediate demands! 
And to what do their demands amount? 
© I know not—l dare not aſk to ſome thou- 
ſand pounds, perhaps, —and I have not, at this 
minute, forty guineas in the houfe ! | 
* Nay, then,” cried Cecilia, retreating, * I can 
indeed do nothing ! if their demands are ſo high, 
I aught to do nothing.“ | 
She would then 1 quitted him, not more 
Thocked at his ſituation, than indignant at the wil- 
ful extravagance which Bows: 7. it. ; | 
© Stay,” cried he, and hear me l' then, low- 
ering his voice, © ſeek out, he continued, your 
unfortunate friend, —go te the poor ruined Priſ- 
cilla, — prepare her for tidings of horror! and do 
=, though you renounce Me, do not abandon 
er | | 
. 'Then, fiercely paſſing her, he was himſelf leav- 
| ing the room ; but Cecilia, alarmed by the fury 
ef his manner, called out, What is it you 
mean? what tidings of horror? whither are you 
going © | We | 
* To hell cried he, and ruſhed out of the 
apartment. | 8 
Cecilia ſcreamed aloud, and conjuring him 
to hear her, ran after him ; he paid her no re- 
gar, but flying faſter than ſhe had power to 
urſpe, reached his own dreſſing room, ſhut 
bimſelf into it with violence, and juſt as ſhe ar- 
xived at the door, turned the key, and bolted 
1. 


Her terror was now inexpreſſible; ſhe be- 
lie ved him in the very act of ſuicide, and her re- 


fuſal of aſſiſtance ed the ſignal for the 
deed; her whole fortune, at that moment, was - 


value leſs and unimportant to her, compared with. 
the preſeryation of a fellow · creature: ſhe called 
out- With all the vehemence of agony to beg he. 
would open the door, and eagerly promiſed by all 
that was ſacred to do every thing in her power to 
ſave him. | | 2 
At theſe words he opened it; his face was to- 
oily without colour, and he graſped a razor in his 
nd. ag 
* You have ſtopt me,” ſaid he, in a voice 
ſcarce audible, * at the very moment I had ga- 
thered courage for the blow; but if indeed you 
will aſſiſt me, I will ſhut this up, —if not, I will 
ſteep it in my „ „%% X 
* I will l Iwill!“ cried Cecilia, I will do eye- 
ry thing you deſire l 2 
And quickly?“ 
© Immediately.? Wis EF ns 
© Before my diſgrace is known ? and while all 
May yet be huſhed up? + _ 
Ves, yes l all—any—every thing you wiſh l“ 
__ © Swear then 1“ | TBF 
Here Cecilia drew back; her recolleQion return- 
ed as her terror abated, and her repugnance to en- 
tering into an engagement for ſhe 9 — not what, 
with a man 2 — * actions ſhe condemned, and 
whoſe principles ſhe abhorred, made all her fright 
now give way to indignation, and, after a ſhort 
| Pauſe, ſhe angrily anſwered, * No, Sir, I will not 
ſwear but yet, all that is reaſonable, all that 
3% A v ONT 4 
Hear me ſwear, then Y—interrupted he, fu 
rioully, © which at this moment I do, by every - 
thing eternal, and by every thing infernal, that 
I will not 'outlivg. the ſeizure of my property, and 
that the moment I am informed there is an execu- 
tion in my houſe, ſhall be the laſt of my eziſt- 


, 
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* What cruelty | what compaſſion ! what im- 
pfety! cried Cecilia: give me, however, that 

rrible inſtrument, and preſcribe to me what 
conditions you pleaſe.” es 

. A noiſe was now heard below ſtairs, at which 
Cecilia, who had not dated to call for help leſt ſhe 
ſhould quicken his deſperation, was ſecretly be- 
ginning to rejoice, when, ſtarting at the ' ſound, 
he exclaimed, * I believe you are too late |—the 


ruffians have already ſeized my houſe ! then, 


endeavouring to force her out of the room, 
Go,“ he cried to my wife ;—l want to be 
alone?! by 

Oh give me, firſt,” cried ſhe, * that weapon, 


and I will take what oath you pleaſe 


© No, no —go, —leave me—?* cried he, al- 
moſt breathleſs with emotion, © I muſt not now 
be trifled with.” | 5 DH 

I do not trifle ! indeed I do not?” cried Ce- 
cilia, holding by his arm: try, put me to the 
proof l' | 6, 2 20S 

* Swear, ſolemnly ſwear, to empty my houſe 
of theſe creditors this moment? i 

I do ſwear,” cried ſhe with energy, and 
Heaven proſper me as I am ſincere ” : 

I ſee, I ſee you are an angel!” cried he 
rapturoufly, © and as ſuch I worſhip and adore 
you! O you have reſtored me to life, and reſcued 
me from perdition Y q | 

« Give me, then, thut fatal inſtrument!” 


That infirument,”, returned he, * is no- 
thing, ſince ſo many others are in my power 
but you have now taken from me all deſire of 
_ uſing them. Go, then, and ſtop thoſe wretches 


from coming to me,—ſend immediately for the 


Jew !—he will advance what money you pleaſc— 
my man knows where to find him: conſult with 


Mr. Arnett, —ſpeak a word of comfort to Priſci.- 


CECEILEA: -- 
la, —-but do nothing, nothing at all, till you have 
cleared my houſe of thoſe curſed ſcoundrels ! 


Cecilia, whoſe heart ſunk within her at the 


| ſolemn promiſe ſhe had given, the mention of the 
Jew, and the arduous taſk the had undertaken, 

quitted him without reply, and was going to her 
own room, to compoſe her hurried fpirits, and 
conſider what ſteps ſhe had to take, when hear- 
ing the noiſe in the hall grow louder, ſhe ſtopt to 
liſten, and catching ſome words that greatly alarm- 
ed her, went half way down ſtairs, when ſhe was 
met by Daviſon, Mr. Harrel's man, of whom ſhe 
enquired into the occaſion of the diſturbance. 

He anſwered that he muſt go immediately to his 
maſter, for the bailiffs were coming into the houſe. 

Let him not know it if you value his life, 
cried ſhe, with new terror. Where is Mr. Ar- 
nott ? call him to me, — beg him to come this mo- 
ment; —I will wait for him here.“ 

The man flew to obey her; and Cecilia, finding 
ſne had time neither r deliberation nor regret, 
and dreading leſt Mr. Harrel, by hearing of the 
arrival of the bailiffs, ſhould relapſe into deſpair, 
determined to call to her aid all the courage, pru- 
dence, and judgment the poſſeſſed, and, ſince to 
act ſhe was compelled, endeavour with her beſt 
ability, to ſave his credit, and retrieve his affairs.” 
The moment Mr. Arnott came, ſhe ordered 
Daviſon to haſten to his maſter, and watch his mo- 
tions. bi ego | 

Then, addreſſing Mr. Arnott, Will you, 
Sir,“ ſhe ſaid, go and tell thoſe people that if 
they will inſtantly quit the houſe, yy thing 
ſhall be ſettled, and Mr. Harrel will ſatisfy their 
demands ?? Fu ; 


— — OT 
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to himſelf what it might, he would pay awa ay eve- 
8 
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Ah madam !' cried Mr. Arnott, mournfully, 


6 and how? he has no means ws + as, and I 
6 none without ruin to my ſelf. to help | 


1 Send them but away,” ſaid Cecilia, * and 1 
will myſelf be your ſecurity that your promiſe 


| Hall not be diſgraced.” 


Alas, madam,” cried he, * what are you 
doing ? well as I wiſh to Mr, Harrel, miſerable as 
Jam for my unfortunate ſiſter, I yet cannot bear 
that 179 goodneſs, ſuch beneſicenee ſhould be 
3njured Þ 

Cecilia however, perſiſted, and with evident 


reluctance he obeyed her. 


While ſhe waited his return, Daviſon came 


from Mr. Harrel, who had ordered him to run 
* for the Jew. 


Good Heaven ! thought Cecilia, that a man fo 
wretchedly ſelfiſh and worldly, ſhould dare, with 


all his guilt upon his head, 


To ruſh unlicenced on eternity! + 


Mr. Arnott was more than half an hour with 
the people; and when, at laſt, he returned, his 
countenance immediately proclaimed the. ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his errand. The creditors, he ſaid, de- 


. Claxed they had ſo frequently been deceived, that 


they would not diſmiſs the bailiffs or retire them- 
ſelves, without aQual payment. | 
4 Tell them, then, Sir, ſaid Cecilia, to ſend 


me their accounts, and if it be poſſible, 1 will 
diſcharge them directly.“ 


Mr. Arnott's eyes were filled with tears at this 
declaration, and he proteſted, be the conſequence 


Ty ſhilling he was worth, rather than witne 
injuſtice. 
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No,“ cried Cecilia, exerting more ſpirit, that 

ſhe might ſhock him leſs, © I did not fave Mr. 

Harrel, to deſtroy ſo much better a man l you. 

have ſuffered but too much oppreſſion already; 

the preſent evil is mine; and from me, at leaſt, 
none I hope will ever ſpread to Mr Arnott.“ 

Mr. Arnott could not bear this; he was ſtruck 
with grief, with admiration, and with gratitude, 
and finding his tears now refuſed to be reſtrained, 
he went to execute her commiſſion in ſilent de- 
jection. | e 
The dejection, however, was enereaſed, th 
his tears were diſperſed, when he returned: Oh 
madam ??* he cried, © all your efforts, generous 
as they are, will be of no avail? the bills even now 
in the houſe amount to more than 7000], 

Cecilia, amazed and confounded, ſtarted and 
elaſped her hands, calling out, What muſt I 
do! to what bave I bound myſelf? and how can 
I anſwer to my conſeience, to my ſucceſſors, 
ſuch a diſpoſal, ſuch an abuſe of 0 2 part 
of my fortune! n 
Mr. Arnott could make no anſwer ; and they 
:Nood looking at: each other in filent Arreſohution, 
till Daviſon brought intelligence. that the Jew was 
already come, and waited to ſpeak with her. 

© And what can fay to him?” cried ſhe, more 
and more agitated; I underſtand nothing of 
'uſury ; how am I to deal with him? 

© r. Arnott then confeſſed that he ſhould him- 
ſelf have inſtantly been bail for his brother, but 
that his fortune, originally not large, was now ſo 
much impaired by the many debts which from time 
to time he had paid for him, that as he hoped 
| ſome day to have a family of his own, he dared 
not to run a riſk by which he might be ytterly ruin- 
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ed, ad the leſs, as his ſiſter had at Violet-bank 


been prevailed upon to give up her ſettlement. 
This account, which explained the late uneafi- 
neſs of Mr. Harrel, ſtill increaſed the diſtreſs of 
Cecilia; and every moment ſhe obtained for re- 
flection, au mented her reluctance to parting with 
Tſo large a fam of money for ſo worthleſs an ob- 
ject, and added ſtrength to her reſentment for 
the unjuſtifiable menaces which had extorted from 
her ſuch a promiſe. Yet not an inſtant would 


ſhe liſten to Mr. Arnott's offer of fulfilling her 


engagement, and charged, him as he conſidered 
her own ſelf-eſteem worth her keeping, not to urge 
to her a propoſal ſo ungenerous and ſelfiſh, 

Daviſon now came again to haſten her, and 
ſaid that the Jew was with his maſter, and hey 
both impatiently expected her. | 

Cecilia, half-diſtraQted with her uncertainty how 
to act, changed colour at this meſſage, and. ex- 
claimed Oh Mr. Arnott, run TI beſeech you 
for Mr. Monckton! bring him hither directly, 
—if any body can ſave me it is him; but if I go 
back to Mr. Harrel, ] know it will be all over? 

« Certainly,” ſaid Mr. Arnott, I will run to 
him this moment.“ 

* Yet no! —ſtop!—? cried the trembling Ce- 
cilia, he can now do me no good, —it cannot call 
back the oath I have given? it cannot, compulſa- 
tory as it was, make me break it, and not be 
miſerable for ever l 

This idea ſufficed to determine her ; and the 
apprehenſion of ſelf-reproach, ſhould the threat 
of Mr. Harret be put in execution, was more in- 
| ſupportable to her blameleſs and upright mind, 
than to any loſs or diminution which her fortune 
could) ſuſtain, 
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Slowly however, with tardy and unwilling ſteps, 
her judgment repugnant, and her ſpir it repining, 
ſhe obeyed the ſummons of Mr. Harrel, who, im- 
patient of her delay, came forward to meet her. 

«\ Miſs Beverley,” he cried, * there is not a 
moment to be loſt ; this good man will bring you 
any ſum of money, upon a proper conſideration, 
that you will command; but if he is not imme- 
diately commiſſioned, and theſe curſed- fellows are 
not got out of my houſe, the affair will be 
blown,——and what will follow, added he, low- 
ering his voice, I will not again frighten you by 
repeating, though I never ſhall recant.” | 

Cecilia turned from him in horror; and, with 
a faultering voice and heavy heart, entreated Mr. 
Arnott to ſettle for her with the Jew. pt op 

Large as was the ſum, ſhe was ſo near being 
of age, and her ſecurity was ſo good, that the 
tranſaction was ſoon finiſhed : 75001. were receiv- 
ed of the Jew, Mr. Harrel gave Cecilia his bond 
for the payment, the creditors were ſatisfied, the 
bailiffs were diſmiſſed, and the houſe was ſoon re- 
ſtored to its cuſtomary appearance of ſplendid 
gaiety. 8 | 
Mrs Harrel, who during this ſcene had. ſhut 
herſelf up in her own room to weep and lament, 
now flew to Cecilia, andin a tranſport of joy and, 
gratitude, thanked her upon her knees for thus 
Preſerving her from utter ruin: the gentle Mr. 
Arnott ſeemed uncertain whether moſt to grieve 
or rejoice ; and Mr. Harrel repeatedly proteſted 
ſhe . ſhould have the ſole guidance of his future 
conduct. „ L 
-, This promiſe, the hope of his amendment, and 
the joy ſhe had expanded, ſomewhat revived 
the ſpirits of Cecilia; who, however, deeply af- . 


fected by what paſled, haſtened from them all to 
her own room, | 


ey 
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She had now parted with 8050. to Mr. Har- 
rel without any ſecurity when or how it was to 
be paid ; and that ardour of benevolence which 
taught her to value her riches merely as they ena: 
bled her to do good and generous actions, was 
here of no avail to conſale or reward her, for 


her gift was compelled, and its receiver was all but 


deteſted. How much better,” cried ſhe, * would 


this have been beſtowed upon the amiable Miſs 


Belfield ! or upon her noble-minded, though proud- 
ſpirited brother l and how: much lefs a ſum would 
have made the virtuous and induſtrious Hills eaſy 
and happy for life] but here, to become the tool 

the extravagance I abher! to be made reſ- 
ponſibie for the luxury I condemn ! to be liberal 


in oppoſition to my principles, and laviſh in de- 


fiance af my judgment -O that my much de- 
ceiyed uncle had better known. to what dangerous 
hands he committed me! and that my weak and 


unhappy friend had met with a worthier protec» 


tor of her virtue and ſafety. 
As ſoon, however, as ſhe recovered from the 
firſt ſhock of her refleQions, ſhe turned her 
thoughts from herſelf to the formatjon of ſome 
plan that might, at leaſt, render the donation. of 
ſerious and laſting uſe. The ſignal ſervice ſhe had 
zuſt done them gave her at preſent an aſcendency 
over the Harrels, which ſhe hoped, if immedi- 
ately exerted, might prevent the return of ſo 
calamitous a ſcene, by engaging them both to an 
immediate change of conduct. But unequal her- 
ſelf to contriving expedients for this purpoſe that 
might not eaſily be controverted, ſhe determined to 
ſend the next morning a petition to Mr, Monck- 
ton to call upon her, reveal to - him the whole 
tranſaction, and -entreat him to ſuggeſt to her 
what, with moſt probability of ſucceſs, ſhe might 
offer to their conſideration. 


T. ͤ * 
While this was paſſing in her mind, on the 
evening of the day in which ſhe had ſo dearly 7 
purchaſed the right of giving ecunſul, ſhe was 
ſummoned to tea. 2 | 
She found Mr. Harrel and his lady engaged in 
earneſt diſcourſe ; as ſoon as ſhe appeared, the 
former ſaid, * My dear Miſs. Beverley, after the 
extraordinary kindneſs you have 'ſhewn me this 
een you will nat, Jam ſure, deny me one 
trifling favour which I mean to aſk this evening,” 
No, ſaid Mrs. Harrel, that I am ſure ſhe 
will nat, when ſhe knows that our future appear- 
ance in the world depends upon her granting it. 
I hope, then, ſaid Cecilia, I ſhall not 
wiſh to refuſe it.“ xj | 
It is nothing in the world,” ſaid Mr. Harrel, 
5 but to go with us to night to the Pantheon.” 
Cecilia was ſtruck with the utmoſt indignation 
at this propoſal; that the man who in the morn- 
ing had an execution in his houſe, ſhould languiſh , 
in the evening for the amuſement of a«public 
place, —that he who but a few hours before was 
Plunging uncalled into eternity, ſhould, while the 
intended inſtrument of death was yet ſcarce cold 
from the graſp of his hand, deliberately court a 
return of his diſtreſs, by inſtantly recurring to 
the methods which had involved him in it, irri- 
tated and ſhocked her beyond even a wiſh of diſ- 
guiling, her diſpleaſure, and therefore, after an 
expreſhve ſilence, ſhe gave a cold but abſolute 
denial. „ 
* I ſee ſaid Mr. . ſomewhat confuſed, 
© you do not underſtand the motives of our re- 
- queſt, The unfortunate affair of this morning Is 
very likely to ſpread preſently all over the town ; 
the only refutation that can be given toit, is by 
our all appearing in public. before any body 
knows whether to believe it or not.“ | 
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Do my deareſt friend,” cried his lady, © oblige 
me by your compliance ; indeed our whole reputa- 
tion depends upon it. I made an engagement yeſ- 
terday to go with Mrs. Mears, and if 1 diſappomt 
ber, every body will be gueſſing the reaſon.” 

At leaſt, anſwered Cecilia, my going can 
anſwer no purpoſe to you: pray, therefore. do 
not aſk me; I am ill diſpoſed for ſuch ſort of 
amuſement, and have by no means your opinion 
of its neceſſity.” 

But if we do not all go,“ ſaid Mr.Harrel, 
© we do almoſt nothing: you are known to live 
with us, and your appearance at this critical time 
is important to our credit. If this misfortune 
gets wind, the conſequence is that every dirty 
tradeſman in town to whom I owe a ſhilling, 
will be forming the Tame curſed combination 
thoſe ſcoundrels formed this morning, of comin 
in 2 body, and waiting for their money, or elſe 


bringing an execution into my houſe, The only 55 


way to ſilence report is by putting a good face 
upon the matter at once, and ſhewing ourſelves to 
the world as if nothing had happened. Favour 
us, therefore, to night with your company, which 
is really important to us, or ten to one, but in 
another fortnight, I ſhall be juſt in the ſame 
ſcrape. ' ve. : . | 
Cecilia, however incenſed at this intelligence 
that his debts were ſtill ſo numerons, felt , now as 
much alarmed at the mention of an execution, as 
if ſhe was in actual danger of ruin herſelf. Ter- 
rified, therefore, though not convinced, ſhe yield- 
ed to his perſuaſions, and conſented to accompa- 
ny them. | | | 
They ſoon after ſeparated to make ſome alte- 
ration in their drefs, and then, calling in their 


way for Mrs. Mcars, they proceeded to the Pan- 
theon. Fo | 
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| Ar the door of the Pantheon they were joined 

by Mr. Arnott and Sir Robert Floyer whom Ce- 
cilia now ſaw with added averſion: they entered 
the great room during the ſecond act of the Con- 
cert, to which as no one of the party but herſelf _ 
had any deſire to liſten, no ſort of attention was 
paid; the ladies entertaining themſelves as if no 
Orcheſtra was in the room, and the gentlemen, 
with an equal diſregard to it, ſtruggling for a place 
by the fire, about which they continued hovering 


till the muſic was over. 


Soon after they were ſeated, Mr. Meadows, 
ſauntering towards them, whiſpered ſomething to 
Mrs. Mears, who immediately riſing, introduced 
him to Cecilia; after which, the place next to 
her being vacant, he caſt himſelf upon it, and 
lolling as much at his eaſe as his ſituation would 
permit, began ſomething like a converſation with 
her. 9 | 

Have you been long in town, ma'am ?? 

© No, Li. | ' 

© This is not your firſt winter?“ 

Ok being in town it is.” | 

© Then you have ſomething new to ſee; O 
charming ; how I envy you !—Are you pleaſed 
with the Pantheon ?? 

Very much; 1 have ſeen no building at all 
equal to it.” | 


You have not been abroad. Travelling is 
the ruin of all happineſs! There's no looking at 
a building here after ſeeing Italy.” | 

© Does all happineſs, then, depend upon the 
ſight of buildings: ſaid Cecilia, when, turning 
towards her companion, ſhe perceived him yawn- 
ing with ſuch evident inattention to her anſwer, 
that not chuſing to interrupt his reverie, ſhe turn- 
ed her head andther way. . 

For ſome minutes he took no notice of this; 
and then, as if ſuddenly recolleQing himſelf, he 
called out haſtily, © I beg your pardon, ma'am, 
you were faying ſomething ?? f 


0 No, Sir, nothing worth repeating. 
O pray don't puniſh me ſo ſeverely as not to 
let me hear it !* „ 33 
Cecilia, though merely not to ſeem offended at 
his negligence, was then again beginning an anſwer, 
when N kim as ſhe ſpoke, ſhe perceived 
that he was biting his nails with ſo abſent an air, 
that he appeared not to know he had aſked any 
queſtion. She therefore broke off, and left him 
to his cogitation. 1 
Sometime after he addreſſed her again, faying; 
© Don't you find this place extremely tireſome; 
ma'am ff? PE ER 
;;;%.. B08 Sir,? ſaid ſhe, half laughing, it is, 
indeed, not very entertaining l' | | 
Nothing is entertaining, anſwered he, for 
two minutes together. Things are ſo little diffe- 
rent one from another, that there is no 28 
[ 


Pleaſure out of any thing. We go the ſame du 


round for ever, nothing new, no variety! all the 


ſame thing over again! Are you fond of public 


places, ma'am 22 


es, Sir, ſoberly ? as Lady Grace ſays. 
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< Then I eney you exttemely, for you have 
ſome amuſement always in your owh power. How 
deſirable that is P wh 

And have not you the ſame reſources ?? | 

Ono! I am tired tb death ! tired of every 
thing ! I would give the univerſe for a diſpoſition 
lefs difficult to pleaſe. Yet, after all, what is 
there to give pleaſure! When otie has ſeen one 
thing, one has ſeen every thing. O, 'tis heavy 
work! Don't you find it fo ma am? | 

This ſpeech was ended with ſo violent a fit of 
yawning, that Cecilia would not trouble herſelf 
to anſwer it: but her ſilence, as before, paſſed 
wholly unnoticed, exciting neither queſtion nor 
comment. n 

A long pauſe now ſuceteded, which he broke at 
laſt by ſaying, us he writhed himſelf about upon 
his ſeat, * Theſe forms would be much more 
agrecable if there were backs to them. *Tis into- 
lerable to be forced to fit like a fchoolboy. The 
firſt ſtudy of life is eaſe. There is, indeed, no 
dther ſtudy. that pays the trouble of attainment, 
Don't you think ſo, ma' am?“ 5 

< But may fit even that, faid Cecilia, by 
To much ſtudy, become labour? 95 
© I am vaſtly happy you think ſo!” 
< $r?? + | 5 
© | beg your pardon, mam, but 1 thought 
you ſaid really beg your pardon, but I was 
thinking of ſomething ee, © 
© You did very tight, Sir,“ faid Cecilia, laugh- 
ing, for what I ſaid by no means merited any 
attention. ny | . 
Will you do me the favour to repeat it?? 
cried he taking out his gfaſs ts examine ſome 
lady at a diſtance, - N 3 ; 
O na,“ ſaid Cecilia, that would be trying 
Jour patience too ſeverely, | e 
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© Theſe glaſſes ſhew one nothing but defeQs,? 
ſaid he, 1 Lag they were ever invented. 
They are the ruin of all beauty; no complexion 
can ſtand them. I believe that ſolo will never be 
over! I hate a ſolo; it ſinks, it depreſſes me in- 
tolcrably.” 

'« You will preſently, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia, look- 
ing at the bill of the concert, have a full piece; 
and that, I hope, will revive you.“ 

A full piece! oh inſupportable! it ſtuns, it 
fatigues, it overpowers me beyond endurance! no 
taſte in it, no delicacy, no room for the ſmalleſt 
feeling ? 

© Perhaps, _ ou are only fond of finging 2? 

© I ſhoutd be, if I could hear it: but we are 
ſo now miſerably off in voices, that I hardly ever 
attempt to liſten to a ſong, without fancying my- 
ſelf deaf from the feebleneſs of the performers. 
I hate every thing that requires attention. No- 
thing gives eie that does not force its own 
Way.“ 


© You only, then, like loud voices, and great 
powers?“ 

© O worſe and worſe no, nothing is ſo 
diſguſting to me. All my amazement is that theſe 
| people think it worth while to give Concerts at all: 
one is ſick to death of muſic ?? 

* Nay, cried Cecilia, © if it gives no pleaſure, 
at leaſt it takes none away ; for, far from being 
any impediment to converſation. I think every 
body talks more during the performance than be- 
tween the acts. And what is there better you 
could ſubſtitute in its place? 

Cecilia, receiving no anſwer to this queſtion, 
again looked round to ſee if ſhe had been heard; 
when ſhe obſerved her new acquaintance, with 2 
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very thoughtful air, had turned from her to fix 
his eyes upon the ſtatue of Britannia. | 

Very ſoon after, he haftily aroſe, and ſeeming 
entirely to forget that he had ſpoke to her, very 
abruptly walked away. | 15 

Mr. Goſport, who was advancing to Cecilia, 
and had watched part of this ſcene, opt him as 
he was retreating, and ſaid, Why Meadows, 
how's this? are you caught at laſt?? 8 

O worn to death! worn to a thread!* cried 
he, ſtretching himſelf, and yawning; I have 
been talking with a young lady to entertain her! 
O ſuch heavy work! F wouldinot go through. it 

in for millions!“ 5 
What have yon talked yourſelf out of breath ?” 

No; but the effort! the effort O, it has 
unhinged me for a fortnight —Entertaining a 
e had better be a galley ſlave at 
once l | e 

Well but did ſne not pay your toils? She is 
ſurely a ſweet creature.? EIT: 

Nothing can pay one for ſuch inſufferable - 
exertion ! though ſhe's well enough, too, better 
than the common run z—but ſhy, quite too ſhy, ; 
no drawing her out.” = 

© I thought'that was to your taſte. You com- 
monly hate much volubility. How have I heard 
you bemoan yourſelf when attacked by, Miſs La- 
Tolles !? ON 

© Larolles}' O'diftraQion ! She talks me into a 
fever in two minutes; But ſv it is for ever! no- 
thing but extremes to be met with] common girls 
are too forward, this lady is too reſerved—always 

ſome fault! always ſomè draw back, nothing ever 
perfect l i... ' 21. | I 7 | : 
Nay, nay,” cried Mt. Goſport,” you do 
not know her; ſhe is perfect enough in all con- 
renee? 2 as 4 h 
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© Better not know | her, then,“ anſwered he 


__ per * for ſhe cannot be pleaſing. 
othing perfe is natural; - I hate every thing 
out of nature.” 

He then ſtrolled on, and Mr. Goſport approach- 


ed Cecilia. 
I have been wiſhing,” cried he, © to addreſs 


Fou this half hour, but as you were engaged with 


Mr. Meadows, I did not dare to advance.” 

* O. I ſee-your malice!? cried Cecilia; you 
were determined to add weight to the value of 
your company, by making me fully ſenſible where 


the balance would preponderate.” 


* Nay, if you do not admire Mr. Meadows,” 


cried he, you mult not even whilper, 3 it to the 
winds.” 


* Is he then ſo very admirable ??. : 

* O, he is now in the very height of faſkians- 
ble favour : his dreſs is a model, his manners are 
imitated, his attention is courted, and his notice 
is envied.? 

Are you not laughing?“ 

© No, indeed; his privileges are much more 


extenſive than I have mentioned ; his deciſion 


fixes the exact limits between what is vulgar and 

what is elegant, his praiſe gives reputation, and 

a word from him in public confers faſhion P _ 
And by what wonderful powers has he ac- 


| quired ſuch influence ?? 


Buy nothing but a happy art in catching the 
reigning foibles of the times, and carrying them 
to an extreme more abſurd than any one had done 


before him. Ceremony, he found, was already 


exploded for eaſe, he, therefore, exploded eaſe 
for indolence ; devotion to the fair ſex, had given 
way to a more equal and rational intercourſe, 


which to puſh ſtill farther, he preſently exchang- 


ed for rudeneſs; * too, was * ba- 
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niſhed for philoſophical indifference, and that, 
therefore, he diſcarded, for wearineſs and diſ- 
uſt,” | 
K And is it poſſible that qualities ſuch as theſe 
ſhould recommend him to favour and admira- 
tion ?? | 
Very poſſible, for qualiti-s ſuch as theſe con- 
ſtitute the preſent taſte of the times. A man of 
the Ton, who would now be conſpicuous in the 
gay world, muſt invariably be inſipid, negligent, 
Fs, Roe Ss WHIT os 
© Admirable requiſitcs! cried Cecilia, and 
Mr. Meadows, I acknowledge, ſeems to have at- 
tained them all.” > | 
He muſt never, continued Mr. Goſport, 
© confeſs the leaſt pleaſure from any thing, a to- 
tal apathy beck the chief ingredient of his cha- 
racter: he muſt, upon no account, ſuſtain a con- 
verſation with any ſpirit, leſt he ſhould appear, to 
his utter diſgrace, intereſted in what is ſaid: and 
when he is quite tired of his exiſtence, from a to- 
tal vacuity of ideas, he muſt affect a look of ab- 
ſence, and pretend, on the ſudden, to be wholly 
loſt in thought.” EM GH ; 
© I would not wiſh, ſaid Cecilia, laughing, 
* a more amiable companion ! 5 
lf he is aſked his opinion of any lady,“ he 
continued, * He muſt commonly anſwer by a gri- 
mace ; and if he is ſeated next to one, he muſt 
take the utmoſt pains to ſhew by his liſtleſneſs, 
yawning and inattention, that he is ſick of his 
ſituation; for what he holds of all things to be 
moſt gothic, is gallantry to the women. Io avoid 
this 13, indeed, the principal ſolicitude of his life. 
If he ſees a lady in diſtreſs for her carriage, he is 
to enquire of her what is the matter, and then, 
with a ſhrug, wiſh her well through her fatigues, 
wink at ſome bye-ſtander, and walk away. If he is 
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in a room where there is a crowd of company, and a 
ſcarcity of ſeats, he muſt early enſure, one of the 
beſt in the place, be blind to all looks of fatigue, 
and deaf to all hints of aſſiſtance, and ſeeming 
totally to forget himſelf, lounge at his eaſe, and 
appear an unconſcious ſpectator at what is going 
forward, If he is at a ball where there, are more 
women than men, he muſt decline dancing at. all, 
though it ſhould happen to be his favourite amuſe- 
ment, and ſmiling as he, paſſes the diſengaged 
young ladies, wor der to ſee them fit ſtill, and 
Pei haps aſk them He reaſon] IX 55 

A moſt alluring character indeed oried Ce. 
cilia; and pray how Tong have theſe been the 
accompliſhments of a fine gemleman?' WE 

1 am but an indifferent chronologer of the 
modes,” he anfwered, * but I know. it has been 
long enough, to raiſe juſt expectations that ſome 
new folly will be ſtarted; ſoen, by which the pre- 
ſent race of INSI{NSIBLISTS may be driven out. 
Mr. Meadows is now at the head of this ſect, as 
Miſs Larolles is. of the VOLUBLE, and Miſs 
Leeſon of the SUPFRCILIOUS. But this way. 
comes another, who, though in a different man- 
ner labours with the ſame- view, and aſpires, at 
the ſame reward, which ſtimulate the ambition of 
this, happy Triplet, that of exciting wonder by 
peculiarity, and envy by. wonder. 

This deſcription announced Captain, Areſby ; 
who, advancing from the, fire-place, told Cecilia 
how much he rejoiced in ſeeing, her, ſaid he had 
deen reduced to 2255 by ſo lotig miſſing that ho- 

nour, and that he had feared ſhe.made it a princi- 
Pee to avoid coming in public, having ſought her 
in vain par tot. XA N * 1 

He then ſmiled, and ſtrolled on to another 

„600 | 


And pray of what ſect, ſaid Cecilia, is this 
gentleman ?? N 


PT 
Of the ſed of JARGONISTS,” ' anſwered. 
Mr. Goſpoit ; * he has not an ambition beyond 
paying a avon r gum NIN nor a word to make 
uſe'of that he has not picked up at public places. 
Yet his dearth. of language, however you may 
_ defpiſe it, is not merely owing to a narrow capa- 
city: foppery and conceit have their ſhare in he 
limitation, for though his phraſes are almoſt al- 
ways ridiculous or miſapplied, they are ſeleQed 
with much ſtudy and introduced with infinite 
C n 
Pin Poor man! cried Cecilia, is it poſſible it can 
coſt him any trouble to render himſelf ſo com- 
pletely abſurd?ꝰ SER 44 
© Yes; but not more than it coſts his neigh- 
bours to keep him in countenance. Miſs Le fon, 


» 


fince ſhe has pre ſided over the ſe& of the SUPER- 
CILIOUS, fpends at leaft half her life in wiſh- 

ing the annihilation of the other half; for as ſhe- 
muſt only ſpeak in her own Coterie, ſhe is com- 
pelled to be frequently ſilent, and therefore, hay- 
ing nothing to thiak of, ſhe is commonly gna wn 
with ſelf denial, and ſoured with want of amuſe- 
ment: Miſs Larolles, indeed, is better off, for in- 
talking faſter than ſhe thinks, ſhe has but followed 
the natural bent of her diſpoſition: as to this 
poor JARGONIST, he has, I muſt own, rather 
a hard taſk, from tlie continual reſtraint of ſpeak- 

ing only out of his own ar's 2-7 a yocabulary,. 
and denying himſelf the reliet of ever vitcring 


one word by the call of occaſion : but what hartl- 
ſhip is that, eompared with what is borne by Mr. 
Meadows > who ſince he commenced INSEN- 
SIBLIST, has never once dared to be pleaſed, ngr 
ventured for a moment to look in good humour l' 
_ _. ©* Surely, then ſaid Cecilia, © in a ſhort time, 
the puniſhment of this affeQation will bring its 
cure,” * | 
| P 3 
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No; for the trick grows into habit, and ha- 
bit is a ſccond nature. A ſecret idea of fame 
makes his forbearance of happineſs ſupportable to 
him: for he has now the ſelf-ſatisfaQtion of con- 
' fidering himſelf raiſed to that higheſt pinnacle of 
faſhionable refinement which is built upon apathy 
and ſcorn, and from which preclaiming himſelf 
ſuperior to all poſſibility of enjoyment, he views 
the whole world with contempt | holding neither 
beauty, virtue, wealth nor power of importance 
ſufficient to kindle the ſmalleſt emotion ?? _ 

O that they could all. round liſten to you ?? 
cried Cecilia; * they would ſoon, I think, ficken 
of their folly, if they heard it thus admirably ex- 

poſed. LE | 
No; they would but triumph that it had ob- 
tained them fo much notice But pray do you ſee 
that gentleman, or don't you chuſe to know him 
who as been bowing to you this half hour?“ 
Where ' cried Cecilia, and, looking round, 
| c ee Mr. Morrice; who upon her returning 
is ſalutation, inſtautly approached her, though he 
had never ventured to fhew himſelf at Mr. Har- 
rel's, ſince his unfortunate accident on the evening 
of the maſquerade. | 5 
Entirely caſting aſide the eaſy familiarity at 
which he had latterly arrived, he enquired after 
her health with the moſt fearful diffidence, and then 
bowing profoundly, was modeſtiy reti ing; when 
Mrs. Harrel, perceiving him, fmiled with ſo much 
good-humour, that he gathered courage to return 
and addreſs her, and found her, to his infinite de- 
light, obliging and civil as ever. 
The concert was now over; the ladies aroſe, 
and the gentlemen joined them, Morrice, at 
ſight of Mr. Harrel, was again ſhrinking ; but 
Mr. Harrel, immediately ſhaking hands with him, 
enquired what had kept him ſo long from Port- 
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man- ſquare? Morrice then, finding, to his great 
ſurpriſe, that no one had thought more of the 
miſchief but himſelf who had committed it, joy- 
ouſly diſcarded his timidity, and became as ſpright- 
ly as before his mortification. | IE 

A motion was now made for going to the tea- 
room; and as they walked on, Cecilia, in look - 
ing up to examine the building, ſaw in one of the 
galleries young Delvile, aud almoſt at the ſame 
time caught his cye. | 
Scarcely now did a moment elapſe before he 
joined her. 'Fhe fight of him, ftrongly reviving 
in her mind the painful eontrariety of opinion 
with which ſhe had lately thought: of him, the 
fentiments ſo much in his favour which but a fc 
days before ſhe had encouraged, and which it was 
only that morning ſhe had endeavoured to cruſh, 
made her meet him with a kind of melancholy 
that almoſt induced her to lament he was amiable, 
and repine that ſhe knew none like him. 

His appearance, mean time, was far different 
he ſeemed enchanted: at the fight of her, he flew 
eagerly to meet her, and his eyes ſparkled with 
. Pleaſure as he approached her; a pleaſure neither 
moderate nor diſguiſed, but lively, unreſtrained, 

and expreſſive. ; > | 

Cecilia, whoſe plans ſince ſhe had laſt ſeen him 
had twice varicd, who firſt had looked forward to 
being united with him for ever, and afterwards 
had determined to avoid with him even a com- 
mon acquaintanee, could not, while theſe thoughts 
were all recurring to her memory, receive much 
delight from obſerving his gaiety, or feel at all 
gratified by his unembarraſſed manners. The 
apenneſs of his attentions, and the frankneſs of 
his admiration, which hitherto had charmed her 
as marks of the ſincerity of his character, now 
ſhocked her as proofs of the indiflerence of his 
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heart, which feeling for her a mere common re- 
gard, that affeQed neither his ſpirits nor his 
peace, he mauifeſted ' wirhout ſcruple, ſince it 
was not accompanied with even a w iſh beyond the 
pref-nt hour: 3 e | 
She now, too, recollected that ſuch had always 
been his conduct, one ſingle and ſniguhr moment 
excepted, when, as he gave to her bis letter for 
Mr. Belfield, he ſeemed ſtruck as the was herſelf 
by the extraordinary co-incidence of their ideas 
and proceedings: that emotion, however ſhe now 
regarded as caſual and trairfitory, and ſeeing him 
ſo much kappier than herſelf, the felt aſhamed of 

her deluſion, and angry at her eaſy captivut ion. 

Reflections ſuch as theſe, though they added 
freſh motives to her reſolution of giving up alt 
thoughts of his alliance, were yet ſo humiliating, 
that they robbed her of all power of receiving 

_ Pleaſure fioam what was paſſing, and made her for- 
get that the place ſhe was in was even intended for 
a place of entertainment. | 

-: Young Delvile, after painting in lively colours 

the loſs his houſe had ſuſtained by her quitting it, 
and dwelling with equal force upon the regret of 

his mother and his own, aſked in a low voice if 

| The would do him ſo much honour as to introduce 

him to Mr. Harrel; As the ſon, added he, 
of a brother guardian, I think I have a kind of 
claim to his atquaintance.” 5 

Cecilia could not refuſe, though as the requeſt 
was likely to occafion more frequent meetings, ſhe 

_ perſuaded herſelf ſne was unwilling to comply. 

The ceremony therefore paſt, and was again re- 
peated with Mrs. Harrel, who, though the had 
feveral times ſeen him, had never been formally 

made known to him, | 

The Harrels were both of them much pleafed at 
this mark of civility in a young man whoſe family 


had prepated them rather to expect his ſcorn, and 
expreſſed their wiſhes that he would drink his 
tea in their party; he accepted their invitation- 
with alacrity, and turning to Cecilia, ſaid, © have 
I not fkilfully timed my introduction ? But though 

ou have done me this honour with Mr. and Mrs. 

arrel, I muſt not yet, I preſume entreat you 
to extend it to a certain happy gentleman of this 
| 2-6 uh 3” glancing. his eyes towards Sir Robert 

| © No, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, with quickneſs, yet, 
nor ever } . F 
They were now at the door leading down ſtairs 
to the tea- room. Cecilia ſaw. that Sir Robert, 
who had hithertò been engaged with ſome gentle- 
men, feemed to be ſeeking her; and the remem- 
brance of the quarrel which had followed. her re 
fuſal of his aſſiſtance at the Opera-houſe, dblig- 
ed her to determine, ſhould. he offer it again, to 
accept it: but the ſame bratality which forced 
this intention, contributed to render it repugnant 
to her, and the reſolved it poſſible to avoid him, 
by hurrying .down ſtairs. before he reached ber. 
She made, therefore, a ſudden attempt ta flip- 
through the crowd, and as ſhe was light and active, 
ſhe eaſily ſucceeded ; but though her haſty mo- 
tion ſeparated her from the reſt of her party, Del- 
vile, who was earneſtly looking at her to diſcover. 

her 38 the diſclaiming ſpeech ſhe made 
about Sir Robert, ſaw into her deſign, but ſuffer- 

ed her not to go alone; he contrived in a moment 
to follow and join her, while ſhe was ſtopping at 
the foot of the ſtairs for Mrs. Harrel. | 
Why what a little thief you are,“ cried he 
© to run away from us thus! what do you think 
Sir Robert will ſay ? I faw him looking for you at: 
the very iuſtant of 1 flight. 
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Then you ſaw at the ſame time, faid Ceci- 
lia, © the reaſon of it.” 

Will you give me leave,“ cried he, laughing, 
< torepeat this to my Lord Ernolf?? 

© You may repeat it, Sir, if you pleaſe,” ſaid 
Cecilia, piqued that he had not rather thought of 
. himſelf than of Lord Ernolf, © to the whole Pan- 
theon.“ — . | 
And if I ſhould,” cried he, © half of it, at 

leaſt, would thank me; and to obtain the ap- 
| Plaufe of fo noble an aſſembly, what would it ſig- 
nify that Sir Robert ſhould cut my throat?* ? 

* I believe,” ſaid Cecilia, deeply mortified by a 
raillery that ſhewed ſo little intereſt in her avow- 
al of indifference, © you are determined to make 
me as ſick of that man's name, as I am of his con- 
verſation.” | . 
And is it poſſible,” exclaimed Delvile, in a 
tone of ſurpriſe, * that ſuch can be your opinion, 
and yet, ſituated as you are, the whole world at 
your command, and all mankind at your devoti— 
on but 1 am anſwering you ſeriouſly, when 
you are only ſpeaking by rule.” 

* What rule, Sir ?? | 

That which young ladies upon certain occa- 
ſions, always preſcribe themſelves.” 

Here they were interrupted by the arrival of 
the reſt of the company; though not before Ce- 
cilia had received ſome litile conſolation for her 
diſpleaſure, by finding that young Delvile ſtill ſup- 
poſed ſhe was engaged, and flattering herſelf his 
language would be different were he informed ot 
the contrary. | 

Morrice now undertook to procure them a ta- 
ble for tea, which as the room was very tull, was 
not eaſily, done; and while they were waiting his 
ſucceſs, Miſs Larolles, who from the ſtairs had 
perceived Cecilia, came running up to her, and 
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tak ing her hand, called out, Lord, my dear crea- 
ture, who'd have thought of ſeeing, you here? 1 
was never ſo ſurpriſed in my life! ea thought 
you was gone into a convent, it's ſo extreme long 
ſince I've ſeen you. But of all things in the 
world, why was you not at Lady Nyland's laſt aſ- 
ſembly? I thought of aſking Mrs. Harrel fifty 
times why you did not come, but it always went 
out of my head. You've no notion how exceſ- 
ſively I was difappointed.” | 

* You are very obliging,” ſaid Cecilia laugh- 
ing, © but 1 hope, ſince you ſo often. forgot it, 
the diſappointment did not much leſſen your enter- 
tainment, N 

© © Lord no! I was never ſo happy in my- 
life. There was ſuch a crowd you could not 
move a finger. Every body in the world was 
there. You've no idea how delightful it was. I 
thought verily 1 ſhould have fainted with the 
heat.“ | AN 
© That was delightful indeed! And how long 
did you ſtay ?? 25 

* Why we danced till three in the morning. 
We began with cotillons, and finiſhed with coun, 
try dances. It was the moſt elegant thing you 
ever ſaw in your life; every thing quite in a ſtyle; 
] was ſo monſtrouſly fatigued, I could hardly get 
through the laſt dance. I really thought I ſhould, 
have dropt down dead. Only conceive dancin 
five hours in ſuch a monſtrous crowd; I aſſure 

ou when I got home my feet were all bliſters, 
ou have no idea how they ſmarted.” | 

And whence comes it,” cried young Del- 
vile, that you partake ſo little of theſe de- 
lights?“ 

HBecauſe I fear, anſwered Cecilia, I cama 
2 into the ſchool of faſhion to be a docils 
Pupil.” 


—— — 
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Da you knom, continued Miſs Larolles, 
Mr. Meadows. has not fpoke one word to me all 
the evening | Though J am ſure he ſaw me, for L 
ſat at the outſide on purpoſe to ſpeak to a perſon 
or two, that I knew would be ftrolling about; for 
if one fits on the inſide, there's no ſpeaking to a 
creature, you know, fol never do it at 3 
nor in the boxes at Ranelagh, nor any where. 
It's the ſnoekingeſt thing you can conceive to be 
made ſit in the middle of thoſe forms; one mi 
as well be at home, for nobody can ſpeak to one.“ 
But you don't ſeem to have had much better 


ſucceſs,” ſaid Cecilia, © in keeping at the outſide.” 


O yes 1 have, for I got a little chat with 
two or three people as they were paſſing, for, you 
know when one ſits there, they can't help ſaying 
ſomething; though I aſſure you all the men are ſo 
exceſſively odd they don't care whether they ſpeak 
to one or no. As to Mr. Meadows, he's really 
enough to provoke on to death. I ſuppoſe he's 
in one of his abſent fits. However, I affure you 
I think it's extremely impertinent of him, and ſo I 
ſhall tell Mr. Sawyer, for I know he'll make a point 
of telling him of it again.” 

© rather think,” faid Cecilia, the beſt way 
would be to return the compliment in kind, and 
when he next recolleQs you, appear to have for- 
gotten him.” | Fay 


O Lord, that's a very good notion! fo I 


will, I declare. But you can't conceive how glad 
I: am the Concert”s over; for I aſſure you, though 
J ſat as near the fire as poſſible, I was ſo extreme 
cold you've no idea, for Mr. Meadows never 
would let me have the leaſt peep at at. I declare 


I believe he does it on purpoſe to plague one, for 


he grows worſe and worfe every day. You can't 


think bow I hate him?“ 
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Not eaſily, I believe indeed“ ſaid Cecilia, 
archly. e 
c 0 do but look l' reſumed the fair VOI. U- 
BLE, if there is not Mrs. Mears in her old 
red gown again! I begin to think ſhe'll never 
have another. I wiſh was to have an exe- 
cution in her houſe, if it was only to get rid of it ! 
I am ſo fatigued with the fight of it you can't 
conceive.? 2 
Mr. Morrice now brought intelligence that 
he had ſecured one ſide of a table which would 
very well accommodate the ladies; and that the 
other ſide was ouly occupied by one gentleman, 
who as he was not drinking tea himſelf,, would 
doubtleſs give up his place when the party ap- 
NO re SE gs 
_ Miſs Larolles then run back to her own ſet, 
andthe reſt followed Mr. Morrice : Mrs. Harrel, 
Mrs: Mears and Cecilia took their places. The 
gentleman oppoſite them proved to be Mr. Mea- 
daws.:: Morrice, therefore, was much deceived 
in his expectations, for far from giving up his 
place, he had flung himſeltf all along upon the 
form in ſuch a lounging poſture, - while he reſted 
one arm upon the table, that, not conteiited with 
merely keeping his own ſeat, he filled up a ſpace 
meant for three. 
Mr. Harrel had already walked off to another 
party: Delvile ſtood aloof for ſome minutes, ex- 
pecting Sir Robert Floyer would ſtation himſelf 
behind Cecilia; but Sir Robert, who would-ſcarce 
have thought ſuch a eondeſcenſion due to a prin- 
ceſs, diſdained any appearance of aſſiduity, even 
while he made it his care to publiſh his pretenſi- 
ons: and therefore, finding no accommodation to 
pleaſe him, he ſtalked towards ſome gentle men in 
another part of the room. Delvile then took 
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the poſt he had negleQed, and Mr. Arnott, who 
had not had courage to make any effort in his own 
favour, modeſtly ftood near him. Cecilia contriv- 
ed to make room for Mr. Goſport next to herſelf, 
and Morrice was ſufficiently happy in being al- 
lowed to call the waiters, ſuperintend the proviſi- 
ons, and ſerve the whole party. | 

The taſk of making tea fell upon Cecilia, who 
being ſomewhat incommoded by the vicinity of 
her neighbours, Mrs. Mears called out to Mr. 
Meadows, Do pray, Sir, be fo good as to make 
room for one of us at your fide.” 

Mr. Meadows, who was mdolently picking his 
teeth, and examining them with a tooth pick caſe 
glaſs, did not, at firſt, ſeem to hear her; and 
when fhe repeated her requeſt, he only looked at 
her and ſaid * umphP | 

Now really, Mr. Meadows,” ſaid ſne, wherr + 


you ſec any ladies in ſuch diſtreſs, I wonder how 


you can forbear helping them.” | 
© In diſtreſs, are you? cried he, with a vacant 


ſmile, pray what's the matter?“ | 


* Dor't you ſee? we are fo crowded we can 


kardly fit.” 


© Can't you?” cried he, © upon my honour its 


very ſhameful that theſe people don't contrive 


ſome ſeats more convenient. 
© Yes,” ſaid Mrs. Mears; but if you would 
be ſo kind as to let ſomebody elfe fir by you we 
ſhould not want any contrivance,” | 

Here Mr. Meadows was ſeized with a furious 
fit of yawning, which as much diverted Ceciliz 
and Mr. Goſport, as it offended Mrs. Mears, who 
with great diſpleaſure added, Indeed, Mr, 
Meadows, it's very ſtrange that you never hear 
what's ſaid to you.” | , 

© I beg your pardon, ſaid he, © were yon 
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ſpeaking to me?? and again began picking his 
teeth. | 1 
Morrice eager to contraſt his civility with the 
inattention of Mr. Meadows, now flew round to 
the other fide of the table, and calling out © let 
me help you Miſs Beverley, Jean make tea bet- 
ter than any body,” he leaned over that part of the 
form which Mr. Meadows had occupied with one 
of his feet, in order to pour it out himſelf: but 
Mr. Meadows, by an unfortunate removal of his 
foot, bringing him forwarder than he was prepar- 
ed to go, the tea pot and its contents were over- 
turned immediately oppoſite to Ceeilia. 

Young Delvile, who ſaw the impending evil, 
from an impetuous impulſe to prevent her ſuffer- 
ing by it, haſtily drew her back, and bending 
down before her, ſecured her preſcrvation by re- 

ceiving himſelf the miſchief with which ſhe was 
threatened. . 

Mrs. Mears and Mrs. Harrel vacated their 
feats in a moment, and Mr. Goſport and Mr. 
Arnott aſſiſted in clearing the table, and removing 
Cecilia, who was very flightly hurt, and at once 
ſurpriſed, aſhamed and pleaſed at the manner. in 
which they had been ſaved. | 

Young Delvile, though a ſufferer from his 
gallantry, the hot water having penetrated through 
his coat to his arm and ſhoulder, was at firft in- 
ſ. nſible to his ſituation, from an apprehenſion that 
Cecilia had not wholly eſcaped; and his enquiries 
were ſo eager and ſo anxious, made with a look 
of ſuch ſolicitude, and a voice of ſuch alarm, that 
equally aftoniſhed and gratified, ſhe ſceretly bleſt 
the accident which had given birth to his uneaſt- 
nefs, kowever fhe grieved for its conſ.:quence to 
himſelf. ; DFT en W 

But no ſooner was he ſatisfied of her ſafety, 
than he felt himſclf obliged to retire; yet attri- 
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buting to ineonvenience what was really the effect 
of pain he hurried away with an appearance of 
ſport, f.ving, © There is ſomething, I muſt own, 
rather unknightly in quitting the field for a wet 
jacket, but the company, I hope will only give me 
credit for flying away to Ranclagh. 80 


© Like a brave general after being beat, 
PH exult and rejoice in a prudent retreat.“ K 


He then haſtened to his carriage: and poor 
Morrice, frightened and confounded at the diſaſ- 
ter he had occaſroned, ſneaked after him, with 
much leſs ceremony. While Mr. Meadows, 
_ wholly unconcerned by the diſtreſs and confuſion 
around him, ſat quietly picking his teeth, and 
looking on, during the whole tranfaQion, with an 
- unmeaning ſtare, that made it doubtful-whether he 
had even perceived it. N 
Otder being now ſoon reſtored, the ladies fi iſſi- 
ed their tea, and went up ſtairs: Cecilia, to whom 
the late accident had afforded much new and inte- 
reſting matter for reffeꝭ ion, withed in.mediately 
to have returned home, but ſhe was not the leader 
of the party, and therefore could not make the 
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They then ſtrolled through all the apartments, 
and having walked about till the faſhionable time 
of retiring, they were joined by Sir Robert Floyer, 
and proceeded to the little room near the entrance 
to the great one, in order to wait for their car- 
riages. e OT” 75 5 
Here Cecilia again met Mifs Larolles, who 
came to make various remaiks, and infinite ridi- 
cule, upon ſundry unfaſhionable or uncoftly arti- 
cles in the dreſſes of the ſurrounding company; 
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as well as to complain, with no Kttle refentment, 
that Mr. Meadows was again ſtanding before the 
fire. ; 4 85 | . 
Captain Arefby alſo advanced, to tell her he 
was quite abattu by having ſo long loſt fight of her, 
to hope ſhe would make a renounce of mortify ing 
the world by diſcarding it, and to proteſt be had 
waited for his carriage till he was a@ually upon the 
point of being acrabib. r 
In the midſt of this jargon, to which the fulneſs 
of Cecilia's mind hardly permitted her to liſten, 
there ſuddenly appeared at the door of the apart- 
ment, Mr. Albany, who with his uſual auſterity 
of countenance, ſtopt to look round upon the 


3 | 4 
Do you ſee,” eried Mr. Goſport to Cecilia, 
© who approaches? your poor ſycephents will again 
be taken to taſk, and I, for one, tremble at the 
coming ſtorm ? PRION A. 
O Lord, cried Miſs Larolles, T wiſh I was 
ſafe in my chair! that man always frightens me 
out of my ſenfes. You've no _ what _— 
agreeable things he fays to one. I aſſure ve- 
no doubt dur d is er and Pm — the 
ſhoekingeſt fright in the world for fear he ſhould 
be taken with a fit while I'm near him. 7 
© Tt is really a petrifying thing,“ ſaid the Cap- 
tain, that one can go to no ſpeHacle without 
the Forreur of being Bet: by that perſon f if he 
comes this way, I fhall certainly make a renounce, 
and retire.” 5 


* Why fo? ſaid Sir Robert, what the d 1 
do you mind him for ?? 
Ohe is the greateſt bore in nature“ eried 
the Captain, and I always do mon paſſible, to 
avoid him; for he breaks out into ſuch barbarous 
phraſes, that I find myfelf degoulè with him in a 
moment.? | | 


Ol aſſure you, ſaid Miſs Larolles, © he 


attacks one fometimes in a manner you've no 
idea. One day he came up to me all of a ſud- 
den, and aſked me what good I thought I did 
by _ ſo much } Only conceive how ſhock- 
ing 5 
O, I have had the Jorreur of queſtions of 
that ſort from him ſans fin,” ſaid the Captain 
once he took the liberty to aſk me, what ſervice ' 
J was of to the, world and another time, he 
deſired me to inform him whether I had ever 
made any poor perſon pray for me! and, in ſhort, 
he has ſo frequently inconvenienced me by his 
impertinences, that he really bores me to a de- 
ree. | 
That's juſt the thing that makes him hunt 
you down,* ſaid Sir Robert; if he were to aſk 
me queſtions for a month together, I ſhould never 
trouble myſelf to move a muſele.“ 3 

The matter of his diſcourſe,” ſaid Mr. Goſ- 
port, * is not more ſingular than the manner, for 
without any ſeeming effort or conſciouſnefs, he 
runs into blank verſe perpetually. I have made 
much enquiry about him, but all I am able to 
learn is that he was certainly confined, at one: 
part of his life, in a private mad- houſc: and. 
though now, from not being miſchievous, he is 
ſet at liberty, his looks, language, and. whole be- 
haviour announce the former injury of his intel- 
lects.“ 

© O Lord,” cried Miſs Larolles, half ſcream- 
ing, what ſhocking notions you put in one's 
head! I deelare I dare ſay l ſhan't get ſafe home 
for him, for I aſſure you I believe he's taken a 
ſpite to me! and all becauſe one day, before I 
knew of his odd ways, I happened to fall a laugh- 
ing at his going about in that old coat. Do you 
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know it put him quite in a paſſion] only conceive 
bow ill-natured? | | 

O he has diſtrefſed me,“ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain with a ſhrug, partaut / and found ſo much 
fault with every thing I have done, that I ſhould 
really be glad to have the hononr to cut, for the 
moment he comes to me, I know what I have 
to expect l' 
But I muſt tell you, cried Miſs Larolles, 
how monſtrouſly he put me in a fright one even- 
ing when 1 was talking with Miſs Moffat. Do 
you know, be came to us, and aſked what we 
were ſaying | and beeaufe we could not think in 
a minute of ſomething to anſwer him, he ſaid he 
ſuppoſed we were only talking ſome ſeandal, and 
ſo we had better go home, and employ ourſelves 
in working for the poor! only think how horrid! 
and after that, he was ſo exceſſive impertinent in 
his remarks, there was quite no bearing him. 1 
aſſure you he cut me up ſo you've no notion.” | 

Here Mr. Albany advanced; and every body 
but Str Robert moved out of the way. 

Fixing his eyes upon Cecilia, with an expreſſion 
more in forraw than in anger, after contemplating 
her ſome time in filence, he exclaimed, Ah 
lovely but periſhable flower ! how long will that 
ingenuous countenance, wearing, becauſe want- 
ing no diſguiſe, took reſponfive of the whiteneſs 
of the region within > How long will that air of 
mnocence irradiate your whole appearance? un- 
ſpoilt by proſperity, unperverted by power! pure 
in the midft of ſurrounding depravity ! unſullied 
in the tainted air. of infectious perdition l“ 
Ihe confuſion of Cecilia at this public addrefs, 
which drew upon her the eyes and attention of all 
the company, was inexpreſſible; ſhe aroſe from 
her ſeat, covered with bluſhes, and ſaying, © I 
fancy the carriage muſt be ready,” prefled for- 
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ward to quit the room followed by Sir Robert who 
anſwered, No, no, they'll call it when it comes 
up. Arnott, will wh go and ſee where it is ?? 
Cecilia ſtopt, but whiſpered Mrs. Harrel to 
ſtand near her. | | 
And whither,? 'eried Albany indignantly, 
© whither wouldſt thou 901 Art thou already dif- 
dainful of my precepts? and canſt thor not ore 
ſhort moment ſpare fromthe tumultuons folly which 
encireles thee ? Many and many are the hours 
thou may ſpend with ſuch as theſe; the world, 
alas is full of them; weary not then, ſo ſoon, 
of an old man that would admoniſh thee;—he can- 
not call upon thee long, for ſoon he will be called 
upon himſelf!” | x 3 
This ſolemn exhortation extremely diſtreſſed 
her; and fearing to ſtill further offend him 
making another effort to eſcape, ſhe anſwered'in 
a tow voice, I will not only hear, but thank you 
for your precepts, if you will forbear to give them 
before fo many witneſſes.” ods LION 
© Whence,” cried he ſternly, theſe vain and 
faperficial diſtinctions? Do you not dance in pub- 
lie? What renders you more conſpicuous ? Do you 
not dreſs to be admired, and walk to be obſerved? 
Why then this fantaſtical ſeruple, unjuſtified by 
reaſon, unſupported by analogy ? ls folly only to 
be publiſhed ? Is vanity alone to be exhibited ? Oh 
Haves of ſenſeleſs contradiction! O feeble folfow- 
ers of yet feebler prejudice! daring to be wicked, 
yer fearing to be wiſe : dauntleſs in levity, yet 
thrinking from the name of virtue“? 
The latter part of this ſpeech, during which he 
turned with energy to the whote company, raiſed 
fach a general alarm, that all the ladies haftily 
quitted the room, and all the gentlemen endea- 
voured to enter it, equally curious to ſee the man 
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who made the oration, and the lady to whom it 
was addreſſed. Cecilia, therefore, found her. ſi- 
tuation unſupportable; I muſt go,” ſhe cried, 
© whether. there is a carriage or not! pray, Mrs. 
Harrel, let us gol' „ ä 

Sir Robert then offereil to take her hand, which 
The was extremely ready to give him; but while 
the crowd made their paſſage difficult, Albany, 
following and ſtopping her, ſaid, * What is it 
you fear? a miſerable old man, worn out by-the 
ſorrows of that experience from which he offers 
you counſel? What, too, is it you truſt? a li- 
bertine wretch, coveting nothing but your wealth, 
for the gift of which he will repay you by the per- 
verſion, of your principles !? r 

* What the d—l do you mean by that ? cried: 
the baronet. * 8 

To ſhew,” anſwered he, auſterely, the in- 
conſiſtency of falſe delicaey; to ſhe how thoſe 
ho are too timid for truth, can fearleſs meet li- 
centiouſneſs.“ 


For Heaven's ſake, Sir, cried Ceoilia, ſay-- 
no more to me now! call upon me in Portman 
ſquate when you pleaſe, re prove me in whatever 
you think me blameable, I ſhall be grateful for 
your inſtructions, and bettered, perhaps. by your 
Care ; but leſſons and notice thus public can do 
me nothing but injury.“ 
How happy, cried he, were no other in- 
jury near thee! ſpotleſs were then the hour of thy 
danger, bright, fair and refulgent thy paſſage to 
ſccurity l the Goad would receive thee with praiſe, 
the Guilty would ſupplicate thy prayers, the Poor 
would follow thee; with | bleſſings, and Children 
would be-taught,by thy.exampleP: 9 
He then quitted her, every body making way 
as he moved, and proceeded into the great room. 
Mrs. Harrel's carriage being alſo announced at the 
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ſame time, Cecilia loſt not an inſtant in haſtening 
away. | 

Sir Robert as he conduQted her, diſdainfully 
laughed at the adventure, which the general li- 
cence allowed to Mr. Albany prevented his re- 
ſenting, and which therefore he ſcorned to appear 
moved at. 

Mrs. Harrel could talk of nothing elſe, neither 
was Cecilia diſpoſed to change the ſubject, for the 
remains of inſanity which ſeemed to hang upon 
him were affecting without being alarming, and 
her deſire to know more of him grew every in- 
ſtant ſtronger. 25 

This deſire, however, outlived not the conver- 
ſation to which it gave riſe; when ſhe returned to 
her own room, no veſtige of it remained upon her 
mind, which a nearer concern and deeper intereſt 
wholly occupied. *. | 

The behaviour of young Delvile had pained, 
pleaſed, and diſturbed her; his activity to fave her 
from miſchief might proceed merely from gallan- 
try or good nature; upon that, therefore, ſhe 
dwelt little; but his eagerneſs, his anxiety, his 
inſenſibility to himſelf, were more than good 
breeding could claim, and ſeemed to ſpring from 
a motive leſs artificial. | 

She now, therefore, believed that her partiality 
was returned; and this belief had power to ſhake 
all her reſolves, and enfeeble all her objeQions. 
The arrogance of Mr. Delvile leſſened in her 
refle ions, the admonitions of Mr. Monckton + 
abated in their influence. With the firſt ſhe 
conſidered that though connected ſhe need not 
live, and for the ſecond, though ſhe acknowledg- 
ed the excellence of his judgment, ſhe concluded 

him wholly ignorant of her ſentiments of Delvile ; 
which ſhe imagined, when once revealed, would 
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make every obſtacle to the alliance ſem trifling, 


when put in competition with mutual eſteem and 
afﬀfeQion. 


CH A p. VII. 
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Tur attention of Cecilia to her own affairs, 
did not make her forgetful of thoſe of the Har- 
rels: and the morning after the buſy day which 
was laſt recorded, as Por, as ſhe quitted the break- 
faſt room, ſhe began a note to Mr. Monckton, 
but was interrupted with information that he was 
already in the houſe. 

She went to him immediately, and had the ſa- 
tisfaction of finding him alone: but deſirous as ſhe 
was to relate to Fm the tranſactions of the pre- 
ceding day, there was in his countenance a gra” 
vity ſo unuſual, that her impatience was involun-, 
tarily checked, and ſhe waited firſt to hear if he 
had himſe!f any thing to communicate. | 

He kept her long in ſuſpence; * Miſs Be- 
verley,” he ſaid, I bring you intelligence which 
though l know you will be very ſorry to hear, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary ſhould be told you immedi- 
ately: you may otherwiſe, from however lauda- 
ble motives, be drawn into ſome action which you 
may repent for life.” 3 

What now l' cried Cecilia much alarmed. 

All that I ſuſpected,“ ſaid he, and more 
than I hinted to you, is true; Mr. Harrel is a 
ruined man} he is not worth a groat, and he is in 
debt beyond what he ever poſſeſſed.” 

Cecilia made no anſwer: ſhe knew but too fa- 
tally the deſperate ſtate of his affairs, yet that i- 
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debts. were more than he had ever poſſeſſed, ſhe had 
not thought poſſible. 
© My enquiries,” continued he, have been 
among prineipals, and ſuch as would not dare de- 
ceive me. I haſtened, therefore, to you, that 
this timely notice might enforce the injunQiions 1 
gave you when I had the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
laſt, and prevent a misjudging ore from 
leading you into any injury of your own fortune, 
for a man who is paſt a relief from it, and wha 
cannot be ſaved, even though. you were to be de- 
ſtroyed for his ſake,” af * b 
Von are very good, ſaid Cecilia, but your 
counſel is now too late l' ſhe then briefly acquaint» 
ed him with what had, paſſed, and how large a 
ſum ſhe had parted with, . 
He heard her with rage, amazement, and hor- 
ror: and after inveighing. againſt Mr. Harrel, in 
the bittereſt terms, he ſaid, But why, before 
you ſigned your name to ſo baſe, an impoſition, 
could you not ſend for me?? 5 
© 1 wiſhed, I meant to have done. it,” cried ſhe 
© but I thought the time paſt when you could help 
me: how, indeed, could you have aved me? my 
word was given, given with an oath the moſt ſo- 
lemn, and the firſt L have ever taken in my life“ 
An oath ſo forced, anſwered, he, the moſt, 
delicate conſcience would have abſolved you from 
performing. You have, indeed, been groſsly im- 
poſed, upon, and pardon me, if I, add unaccount= 
ably to blame. Was it not obvious that relief ſa 
circunuſtanced muſt be temporary? if his ruin had 
been any thing leſs than certain, what. tradeſmen 
would have been inſolent ?.. Yau, have therefore 
deprived. yourſelf, of the pawer, of. doing good to 
a worthier object, merely. to grant a longer date 
to extravagance and, villutay,? Be” 
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© Yet how,” cried Cecilia, deep!y touched by 
this reproof, how) could I do otherwiſe ? Could 
I fee a man in the agonies of deſpair, hear him 
firſt darkly hint his own deſtruction, and after- 
wards behold him almoſt in the very act of ſuicide, 
the inſtrument of ſelf- murder in his deſperate 
hand—and yet, though he put his life in my pow- 
er, though he told me I could preſerve. him, and 
told me he had no other reliance or reſource, could 
I leave him to his dreadful deſpondenee, refuſe my 
aſſiſting hand to raiſe him from perdition, and, to 
ſave what, after all, I am well able to ſpare, ſuffer 
a fellow-creature, who flung himſelf upon my mer- 
cy, to offer up his laſt accounts with an action 
blacker than any which had preceded it No, I 
cannot repent what I hove done, though I lament, 
indeed, that the object was not more deſerving.*” 
'* \'Your repreſentation,“' ſaid Mr. Monckton, 
like every thing elſe that T ever heard you utter, 
- breathes nothing but benevolence. and goodneſs : 
baut your pity has been abuſed, and your un- 
derſtanding impoſed upon. Mr. Harrel had no 
intention to deſtroy himſelf; the whole was an 
infamous trick, which, had not your generoſity 
been too well known, would never have been 
played.“ = W 
© I cannot think quite fo ill of him,“ ſaid. Ce- 
- cilia, nor for the world would I have riſked my 
own future reproaches by triiſting to ſuch a ſuſpi- 
cion, which, had it proved wrong, and had Mr. 
Harrel, upon my refuſal, committed the fatal 
deed, would have made his murder upon my own 
conſcience; reſt for ever ! ſurely the experiment 
would have been too hazardous, when the conſe- 
quence had all my future peace in its power. 
'* It is impoſlible not to revere your ſcruples,? 


ſaid Mr. Monckton, even while, I conſider them 
Vol. I. | 45 . 
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as cauſeleſs; for cauſeleſs they undoubtedly were; 
the man who could ac ſo atrocious a part, who 
could ſo ſcandalouſly pillage a young lady who was 
his gueſt and his ward, take advantage of her 
temper for the plunder of her fortune, and ex- 
tort her compliance by the baſeſt and moſt diſho- 
nourable arts, meant only to terrify her into com- 
Pliance, for he can be nothing leſs than a down- 
Tight and thorough ſcoundrel, capable of every 


* 


ſpecies of mean villainy.“ N | 
He then proteſted he would at leaſt acquaint her 
other guardians with what had paſſed, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it would be to inquire if there was any chance 
of redreſs. ho bs SEE 
Cecilia, however, had not much trouble in 
combating this propoſal ; for though her objecti- 
ons, which were merely thoſe of punctilious ho- 
nour and delicacy, weighed nothing with a man 
who regarded them as abſurdities, yet his own ap- 
prehenſions of appearing too officious in her af- 
fairs, forced him, after a little deliberation, to 
give up the deſign. 
-< Beſides,” faid Cecilia, © as I have his bond 
for what I have parted with, I have at leaſt, no 
right to complain, unleſs, after he receives his 
rents, he refuſes to pay me... 1 
* His bonds! his rents! exclaimed Mr. Monck- 
ton, © what is a man's bond who is not worth a 
guinea ? and what are his rents, when all he ever 
owned muſt be ſold before they are due, and when 
he will not himſelf receive a penny from the ſale, 
as he has neither land, houſe, nor poſſeſſion of 
any ſort that is not mortgaged ?* 1 0 
© Nay then,” ſaid Cecilia, if ſo, it is in- 
deed all over ! I am forry!{ I am grieved - but it 
is paſt, and nothing therefore, remains, but that I 
try to forget I ever was richer, 
I his is very youthful philoſophy,” ſaid Mr. 
Monckton ; * but it will not leſſen your regret 
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hereafter, when the value of omy is better 
known to you.” 

A 1 fhall dearly buy my experience,? aid 
Cecilia, let me be the more attentive to making 
good uſe of it; and, ſince my loſs ſeems irreme- 
diable to myſelf, let me at leaſt endeavour to ſe- 
cure its utility to Mr. Harrel.” 

She then told him her wiſh to propoſe to that 
gentleman ſome ſcheme of reformation, while 
yeſterday's events were yet recent in his mind: 
but Mr. Monckton, who had hardly patience to 
hear her, exclaimed, He is a wretch and de- 
ſerves the full force of the diſgrace he is courting, 
What is now molt neceſſary is to guard you from 
his further machinations, for you may elſe be in- 
volved in ruin as deep as his own. He now knows 
the way to frighten you, and he will not fail to 
put it in practice.) ä 

No, Sir,“ anſwered Cecilia, «© he would 
vainly apply to me in future : I cannot repent that 
I ventured not yeſterday to brave his menaces, 
but too little is the comfort I feel from what I 
have beſtowed, to ſuffer any ration to maſs | 
me part with more. | 

* Your reſolution * anſwered he, C will be as 
feeble as your generoſity will be potent: depend 
nothing upon yourſelf, but inſtantly quit his houſe. 
You will elſe be made reſponſible for every debt 
that he contracts; and whatever may be his diffi- 
culties hereafter, he will know: that to extricate 
himſelf from them, he has but to talk of dying, 
and to ſhew you a ſword or a piſtol.” “. 

A Hh Pas _ * Cecil 8 down 
while ſhe poke, ſuppoſe I mu ain go to 
Mr. Delvile's. Au hs Kad 

This was by no means the purpoſe of Mr. 
Monckton, who ſaw not more danger to her for- 
tune with one of her guardians, than to her per- 
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ſon with the other, He-ventored, therefore, to 
recommend to her a reſidence with Mr. Briggs, 
well knowing that his houſe would be a ſecurity 
againſt her ſeeing any man equal to himſelf, and 
hoping that under his roof he might again be as un- 
Tivalled in her opinion and eſteem, as he formerly 
was in the country. | 
But here the oppoſition of Cecilia was too ear- 
neſt for any hope that it might be furmounted; 
for, added to her diſlike of Mr. Briggs, her re- 
pugnance to ſuch an habitation was ſtrongly, though 
ſilently encreaſed, by her ſecret inclination to return 
to St. James'stſquare. 3 | 
I mention not Mr. Briggs as an eligible hoſt, 
ſaid Mr. Monckton, after liſtening to her objecti- 
ons, © but merely as one more proper for you than 
Mr. Delvile, with whom your fixing at preſent 
would be but ill thought of in the world.“ 
„Il thought of Sir? why ſo?'? 
Becauſe he has a ſon; for whoſe ſake alone 
it would be univerſally concluded you changed 
your abode: and to give any pretence for fuch a 
report, would by no means accord with the uſual 
delicacy of your conduct. 5 
Cecilia was confounded by this ſpeech: the truth 
of the charge ſhe felt, and the probability of the 
cenſure ſhe did not dare diſpute. _ | 
He then gave her a thouſand exhortations to 
beware of the ſchemes and 'artifices of Mr. Har- 
rel, which he foreſaw would be innumerable. He 
told her too, that with reſpect to Sir Robert 
Floyer, he thought ſnhe had better ſuffer ' the re- 
port to ſabſide of itſelf, which in time it muſt 
_ neceſlarily do, than give to it ſo much conſe- 
quence. as to ſend a meſſage to the Baronet, from 
which he might pretend to infer that hitherto ſhe 
had been wavering, or ſhe would have ſent to him 
ſocn:r. ( SE * | 


But the real motive of this advice was, that as 
he found Sir Robert by no means to be dreaded, 
he hoped the report, if generally circulated and 
credited, might keep off other pretenderę, and 
intimidate or deceive young Delvile. 

The purport for which Cecilia had wiſhed this 
conference, was, however, wholly unanſwered; 
Mr. Monckton, enraged. by. the conduct of Mr. 
Harrel, refuſed to talk of his affairs, and could 
only mention him with deteſtation: but Cecilia, 
leſs ſevere in her judgment, and more tender in 
her heart, would not give. up the hope of an 
amendment ſhe ſo anxiouſly wiſned; and having 
now no other perſon to whom ſhe could;apply, 
determined to conſult with Mr. Arnett, whoſe 
aſſection for his fiſter would give him a zeal in the 
affair that might ſomewhat ſupply the place of 
ſuperior abilities. 

There was, indeed, no time to be lol in mak- 
ing the projected attempt, for no ſooner was the 
immediate danger of: ſu offering removed, than the 
alarm wore away, and the penitence was fargotten; 
every thing. went, on as uſual, no new.regulations 
were made, no expences abated, no pleaſures for- 
born, not a thought of hereafter admitted: and 
ruinous and terrible as had been the preceding 
ſtorm, no trace of it was viſible i in the ſerenity. of 
the preſent. calm, ; 

An occafion of diſcuſſion with Mr. Arnott very 
ſpeedily offered. Mr. Harrel ſaid he had obſerv- 
ed in the looks of his friends at the Pantheon much 
ſurpriſe at the. ſight. of him, and declared: he 
ſhould take yet another meaſure for removing all 
ſuſpicion. This was to give a ſplendid entertain- 
ment at his own houſe to all his acquaintance, to 
which he meant to invite every body of any con- 
ſequence he had ever ſeen, and almoſt every body 
he had ever heard of, in his life. . 
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Levity ſo unfeeling, and a ſpirit of extrava- 
gance ſo irreclaimable, were hopeleſs prognoſtics ; 
yet Cecilia would not deſiſt from her deſign. She 
therefore took the earliſt opportunity of ſpeaking 
with Mr. Arnott upon the ſubjeq, when ſhe. 
openly expreſſed her uneaſineſs at the_ſtate of his 
brother's affairs, and warmly acknowledged her 
diſpleaſure at his diſſipated way of life. . 

Mr. Arnott ſoon ſhewed that example was all 
he wanted to declare the fame ſentiments. He 
owned fe had long diſapproved the conduct of 
Mr. Harrel, and trembled at the ſituation of his 
fiſter. They then conſidered what it was pofhble 
to propoſe that might retrieve their affairs, and 
concluded that entirely to quit London for ſome 
vears, was the only chance that remained of ſav- 
ing them from abſolute deſtructian. 

Mr. Arnott, therefore, though fearfully, and 
averſe tothe taſk; told his ſiſter their mutual ad- 
vice, She thanked him, ſaid ſhe was mach 
 cbliged to him, and would certainly conſider his 
propoſal, and mention it to Mr. Harrel—Parties 
of pleaſure,” however, intervened, and the pro- 
miſe was neglecce t. | SY 
Cecilia then again ſpoke herſelf. Mrs. Har- 
rel, much ſoftened by her late acts of kindneſs, 
was no longer offended: by her interference, but 
contented herſelf with confeſſing that ſhe quite 
hated the country, and could only bear to live 
in it in ſummer time. And when Cecilia very 
earneſtly ex poſtulated on the weakneſs of ſuch an 
objection to a ſtep abſolutely neceſſary for her fu- 
ture ſafety and happineſs, ſhe ſaid, ſbe could do no 
<vorſe than that if already ruined, and therefore that 
ſhe thought it would be very hard to expect from her 
ſuch a facrifice before-hand. 1 5 8 

It was in vain Cecilia remonſtrated: Mrs. Har- 
rel's love of pleaſure was ſtronger than her un- 
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derſtanding, and therefore, though ſhe liſtened 
to her with patience, ſhe concluded with the ſame 
anſwer ſhe had begun. 


Cecilia then, though almoſt heartleſs, reſolved 
upon talking with Mr, Harrel himſelf > and there- 
fore, taking an opportunity which he had not 
time to elude, ſhe ingenuouſly told him her opi- 


nion of his danger, and of the: manner in which 
it might be avoided. _ | e 
He paid unuſual attention to her adrice, but 
ſaid ſhe was much miſtaken with reſpe& to his 
affairs, which he believed he ſhoujd now very ſpee- 
dily retrieve, as he had had the preceding night 
an uncommon run of luck, and flattered himſelf 
with being able very ſhortly to pay all his debts, 
and begin the world again upon a new ſcore. 
This open conſeſſion of gaming was but a new 
ſhock to Cecilia, who fcrupled not to repreſent to 
him the uncertainty of ſo hazardous a reliance, 
and the inevitable evils of ſo deſtructive a prac- 
She made not, however, the leaſt impreſſion 
upon his mind; he aſſured her he doubted not 
giving her ſhortly a good account of himſelf, an 
that hving in the country was a reſource of deſpe- 
ration which need not be anticipated. | 
Cecilia, though grieved and provoked by their 
mutual folly and blindnefs, could proceed no fur- 
ther : advice and admonitions ſhe ſpared not, but 
authority ſhe had none to uſe. She regretted her 
ineffectual attempt to Mr. Arnott, who was yet 
more cruelly afflicted at it; but though they con- 
verſed upon the ſubject at every opportunity, 
they were equally unable to relate any ſucceſs 
from their efforts, or to deviſe any plan more like- 
ly to enſure it, 8 | n | 
. 
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M EAN time young Delvile failed not to ho- 


nour Cecilia's introdu ion of him to Mr. Harrel, 
dy waiting upon that gentleman as ſoon as the ill 
effects of his accident at the Pantheon permitted 

him to leave his own houſe. Mr, Harrel, though 
juſt going out when he called, was deſtrous: of 
being upon good terms with his family, and 
therefore took him up ſtairs to preſent him to 
his lady, and invited him to tea and cards: the 
next evening. <2 5 
Cecilia, who was with Mrs. Harrel, did not 
ſee him without emetion; which was not much 
leſſened by the taſk of thanking him for his: aſ- 
ſiſtance at the Pantheon, and inquiring how he 
had himſelf fared. No ſign, however, of emo- 
tion appeared in return, either when he firſt ad- 
drefſed, or afterwards. anſwered her: the look of 
ſolicitude - with which ſhe had been ſo much 
ſtruck when they laſt parted was no longer diſ- 
cernible, and the voice of ſenſibility, which had 
removed all her doubts, was no: longer: to be 
heard, His general eaſe, and, natural gaiety were 
again unruffled, and though he had never ſeeme d 
really indifferent to her, there was not the leaſt 
appearance of any added partiality, < 

Cecilia felt an involuntary. mortification as ſhe 
obſerved this change: yet, upon refleQtion, ſhe 
ſtill attributed his whole behaviour to his miſtake 
with reſpe& to her ſituation, and therefore was 
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but the more gratified by the preference he occa- 
ſionally betrayed. 

The invitation for the next evening was accepted, 
and Cecilia, for once, felt no repugnance to join- 
ing the company, Young Delvile a _ was in ex- 
cellent ſpirits; but though his chie pleaſure was 
evidently derived from converſing with her, ſhe 
had the vexation to obſerve that he ſeemed to think 
her the undoubted property of the Baronet, always. 
retreating when he approached, and, as careful, 
when next to her, to yield his place it he advanced, 
as, when he was diſtant, to guard it from all others. 
But when Sir Robert was employed at cards, 
all ſcruples ceaſing, he negJeQed not to engraſs 
her almoſt wholly. He was. eager. to ſpeak to her 
of the affairs of Mr. Belfield, which he told her 
wore now a better afpect. The letter, indeed, of 
recommendation which he had ſhewn to her, had 
failed, as the nobleman to whom it was written 


had already entered into an engagement for his. 


ſon ; but he had made application elſewhere, 
which he believed would de ſucceſsful, and he 
had communicated his proceedings to Mr. Bel- 
field, whoſe ſpirits he hoped would recover 12 
this proſpect of employment and advantage, * 

is, however, but too true, he added, Wy 
have rather obtained his, conſent, to the ſteps Lam. 
taking, than of his approbation of. them; nor do l 


believe, had 1 previouſly. conſulted him, I ſhould: 


have had even that. Diſappointed in his higher 
views, his ſpirit is broken and he. is heartleſs 
aud hopeleſs, ſcarce condeſcending. to accept re: 


lief, from the bitter remembrance that he & - 


pedted preferment. Time, however, will blunt 
this acute ſenſibility, and reflection will make him 
bluſh at this unreaſonable delicacy. But we muſt 
patiently, footh him till he is more himſelf, or 
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while we mean to ſerve, we ſhall only torment 
him. © Sickneſs, ſorrow, and poverty have all 
fallen heavily upon him, and they have all fallen 
at once: we muſt not, therefore, wonder to find 
him intractable, when his mind is as much depreſ- 
ſed, as his body is enervated.” 00 

Cecilia, to whom his candour and gęneroſity 
always gave freſh delight, ſtrengthened his opi- 
nions by her concurrence, and confirmed his deſigns 
by the intereſt which ſhe took in them. 

From this time, he found almoſt daily ſome 
, occaſion for calling in  Portman-fquare. The 
application of Cecilia in favour of Mr. Belfield 
gave him a right to communicate to her all his 
Proceedings concerning him: and he had ſome 
letter to ſhew, ſome new ſcheme to propoſe, 
ſome refuſal to lament, or ſome hope to rejoice 
over, almoſt perpetually: or even when theſe 
failed, Cecilia had a cold, which he came to en- 
quire after, or Mrs. Harrel gave him an invita- 
tion, which rendered any excuſe unneceſſary. But 
though bis intimacy with Cecilia was encreaſed, 
though his admiration of her was conſpicuous, 
and his fondneſs for her ſociety ſeemed to grow 
with the enjoyment of ir, he yet never manifeſted 
any doubt of her engagement with the Baronet, 
nor betrayed either intention or dcfire to ſupplant 
bim. Cecilia, however, repined not much at the 
miſtake, ſince ſhe thought it might be inſtrumen- 
tal to procuring her more impartial acquaintance 
with his character, than ſhe couJd rationally expect, 
if as ſhe hoped, the explanation ef his error 
Mould make him ſeek her good opinion with more 
ftudy and defign. | 

To ſatisfy herſelf not only concerning the bro- 
ther but the ſiſter, ſhe again viſited Miſs Belfield, 
and had the pleaſure of finding her in better 
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ſpirits, and hearing that the able friend of her 
brother whom ſhe had already mentioned, and 
whom Cecilia had b=fore ſuſpected to be young 
Delvile, had now pointed out to him a method 
of conduct by which his affairs might be decent- 
ly retrieved, and himſelf, creditably employed. 
Miſs Belfield ſpoke of the plan with the higheſt 
ſatisfaction; yet ſhe acknowledged that her mo- 
ther was extremely diſcontented with it, and that 
her brother himſelf was rather led by ſhame than 
inclination to its adoption, Yet he was evident- | 
ly eaſier in his mind, though far from happy, and 
already. ſo much better, that Mr. Rupil FAT he 
would very ſoon be able to leave his room. _ 
Such was the quiet and contented fituation of 
Cecilia, when one evening, which was deſtined for 
company. at home, while ſhe was alone in the 
drawing-room, which Mrs. Harrel had juſt left 
to anfwer a note, Sir Robert Floyer accidentally 
came up ſtairs before the other gentlemen. _ 
Ah l' cried he, the moment he ſaw her, 
« at laſt have I the good fortune to meet with 
you alone! this, indeed, is a favour I thought I was 
always to be denied.” | 1 | 
He was then approaching her ; but Cecilia, who 
ſhrunk involuntarily at the fight of him, was re- 
treating haſlily to quit the room, when ſuddenly re- 
collecting that no better opportunity might ever oſſer 
for a final explanation with him, . ſhe irreſolute! 
opt z and Sir Robert, immediately following, 2 
her hand, and preſſing it to his lips as ſhe endea- 
voured to withdraw it, exclaimed, © You are a 
moſt charming creatureP when the door was 
opened, and young Delvile at the ſame moment 
was announced and appeared. „ 
Cecilia, colouring violently, and extremely cha- 


grined, haſtily diſengaged herſelf from his hold, 
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Dielvile ſeemed uncertain whether he ought not 
to retire which Sir Robert perceiving, bowed to 
him with an air of mingled triumph and vexation, 
and ſaid, Sir your moſt obedient l' | 

The doubt, however, in which every one appear- 
ed of what was next to be done, was immediately 
removed by the return of Mrs. Harrel, and the'ar- 
rival at almoſt the ſame moment of more company. 

The reſt of the evening was ſpent, on the part of 
Cecilia, moſt painfully: the explanation ſhe had 
Planned had ended in worſe than nothing, for by ſuf- 
fering the Baronet to detain her, ſhe had rather 
ſhewn a diſpoſition to oblige, than any intention to 
diſcard: him; and the fituation in which ſhe had 
been ſurpriſed by young Delvile, was the laſt to 
clear the ſuſpicions ſhe 15 little wiſned him to har- 
bour: while on his part, the accident ſeemed to oc- 
caſion no other alteration than that of rendering him 
more than uſually aſſiduous to give way to Sir Ro- 
bert whenever he approached her. | 

Nor was Sir Robert ſlack in taking advantage 
of this attention: he was highly in ſpirits, talked | 
to her with more than common freedom, and 
wore the whole evening an air of exulting ſatis- 
faction. e . 

Cecilia, provoked by this preſumption, hurt by 
the behaviour of young Delvile, and mortified by 
the whole affair, determined to leave this miſtake 
no longer in the power of accident, but to ap- 

ply immediately to Mr. Delvile ſenior,” and deſire 
Er. as her guardian, to wait upon Sir Robert 
himſelf and acquaint him that his perſeverance 
in purſuing her was both uſeleſs and offenſive : 
and by this method ſhe hoped at once to diſentan- 
gle herſelf for ever from the Baronet, and to 
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diſcover more fully the ſentiments of young Del- 
vile: for the provocation ſtie had juſt endured, 


. robbed her of all patience for vg the advice 
ef Mr. Monckton. 


c H A P. ix. 


An EXPLANATION. 


| Th E following morning thorefore, Cecilia 

went early to * s ſquare : and after: the 
uſual ceremonies of meſſages and long waiting, 
ſhe was: ſhewn into an apartment where ſhe found 
Mr. Delvile and his fon. 

She rejoiced to ſee them gan, and deter- 
mined to make known to them both the purport 
of her viſit: and therefore, after ſome apologies and 
a little heſitation, ſne told Mr Delvile, that en- 
couraged by his offers of ſerving her, ſhe: had ta- 
ken the liberty to call upon bim with a view to 
entreat his aſſiſtance. 

Young Delvile, immediately arifing would have 
quitted the room; but Cecilia aſſuring him ſhe 

rather defired what ſhe had to ſay ſhould. be known 
than kept ſecret, begged that he would not diſ- 
turb himſelf. 

Delvile, pleaſed wich this permiſien to hear 
her, and curious to know what would follow, very 
readily returned to his ſeat. 

© I ſhould by no means,” ſhe continued, have 
thought of proclaiming even to. the moſt intimate 
of my friends, the partiality which Sir Robert 
Floyer has been pleaſed to fhew me, had: he left 
to me the choice of publiſhing or concealing it: 


but on the contrary, his own behaviour ſeems 
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intended not merely to diſplay it, but to inſinuate 
that it meets with my approbation. Mr. Harrel, 
alſo, urged by too much warmth: of friendſhip, 
has encouraged this belief; nor, indeed, do I 
know at preſent where the miſtake ſtops, nor 
what it is report has not ſcrupled to affirm. But 
I think I ought no longer to negle@ it, and there- 
fore I have preſumed- to ſolicit your advice in 
what manner | may moſt effectually contradict it. 

1 he extreme ſurpriſe of young Delvile at this 
ſpeech was not more evident than pleaſant to 
Cecilia, to whom it accounted for all that had 
perplexed her in his conduQ, while it animated 
every expeQation ſhe wiſhed to encourage. | 
Ihe behaviour of Mr. Harrel,* anſwered 
Mr. Delvile, has by no means been ſuch as to 
lead me to forget that his father was the ſon of a 
ſteward of Mr. Grant, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of my friend and relation the Duke of 
Derwent: nor could J ſufficiently congratulate my- 
ſelf that J have always declined acting with him. 
The late Dean, indeed, never committed ſo ſtrange 
an impropriety as that of nominating Mr. Harrel 
and Mr. Briggs coadjutors with Mr. Delvile. 
The impropriety, however, though extremely of- 
fenſive to me, has never obliterated from my 
mind the eſteem I bore the Dean: nor can I 
poſſibly give a greater proof of it than the rea- 
dineſs I have aiways ſhewn to offer my counſel 
and inftruQtion to his niece. Mr, Harrel there- 
fore, ought certainly to have deſired Sir Robert 
Floyer to acquaint me with his propoſals before he 

ave to him any anſwer.” M 

© Undoubtedly, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia, willing to 
ſhorten this parading harangue, but as he ne- 
glected that intention, will you think me too 
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impertinent ſhould I entreat the favour. of you to 
ſpeak with Sir Robert yourſelf; and explain to him 
the total inefficacy of his. purſuit, ſince my deter- 
- mination againſt him is unalterable ??. _ "oat 
Here the conference was interrupted by the 
entrance of a ſervant who had ſomething to Mr. 
Delvile which occaſioned his apologizing to Ce- 
cilia for leaving her for a few moments, and oſ- 
tentaticuſly aſſuring her that no buſineſs, however 
important, ſhould prevent his thinking of her af- 
fairs, or detain him from returning to her as ſoon 
as poſſible. | S | 
The aſtoniſhment of young Delvile, at the 
ſtrength of her laſt ex preſſion kept him ſilent ſome 
time after his father left the room; and then, 
with a countenanee that ſtill marked his amaze- 
ment, he ſaid, Is it poſſible; Miſs Beverley, that 
I ſhould twice have been thus egregioufly deceiv- 
ed? or rather, that the whole town, and even the 
moſt intimate of your friends, ſhould ſo unaccount- 
ably have perſiſted in a miſtake.” | 
For the town,“ anſwered Cecilia, I know 
not how it can have had any concern in fo ſmall 
a matter; but for my intimate friends, I have too 
few to make it probable they ſhould ever have 
been ſo ſtrangely miſinfor med.“ So awe 
Pardon me, cried he, it was from one who 
ought to know, that I had myſelfthe intelligence.” 
| entreat you then,“ ſaid Cecilia, © to ac- 
quaint me who it was?” | Et 
Mr. Harrel himſelf ; who communicated it 
to a lady in my hearing, and at a public place. 
Cecilia caſt up her eyes with wonder and indig- 
nation at a proof ſo incortrovertible of his falſe- 
hood, but made not any anſwer. 
Een yet,” continued he, © I can ſcarcely 
fecl undeceived; your engagement ſcemed ſo 
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poſitive, your connexion ſo irretrievable, - ſo,. 
ſo ved, I mean-— He heſitated, a little embar- 
raſſed; but then ſuddenly exclaimed, * Yet 
whence, if to neither favourable, if indifferent 
alike to Sir Robert and to Belfteld, whence that 
animated apprehenſion for their ſafety at the 
 Opera-houſe ? whence that never to be forgotten 
oh flop him! good God / will nobody flop him 1 — 
Words of anxiety ſo tender ! and ſounds. that {till 
vibrate in my ear 9 
Cecilia ſtruck with amazement in ber turn at 
the ſtrength of his own expreſſions, bluſhed, and 
for a few minutes hefitated how to anſwer him: 
but then to leave nothing that related to ſo diſ- 
agreeable a. report in any doubt, ſhe reſolved to 
tell him ingenuouſly the circumſtances. that had 


occaſioned her alarm: and therefore, though with _ 


ſome pain to her modeſty, ſhe confeſſed her fears 
that ſhe had herſelf provoked: the affront, though 
her only- view had been to diſcountenance Sir Ro- 
bert, without meaning to ihew any diſtinction to 
Mr. Belfield. | 3 

Delvile, who ſeemed charmed with the can» 
dour of this explanation, ſaid, when. ſhe had fi- 
niſned, You are then at liberty? - Ah madam |! 
how many may rue ſo dangerous a diſcovery !* 
Could you think,” ſaid Cecilia, endeavour- 
ing to ſpeak with her uſual eaſe, that Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer would be found fo irreſiſtible ?? 

Oh no! cried he, far otherwiſe 3 a thou- 
ſand times I have. wondered at his happineſs ;. a 
thouſand times when 1 have looked at you, and 
liſtened to you I have thought it impoſſible !—yvet 
my authority ſeemed indiſputable. And how was 
I to diſcredit what was not uttered as a conjec- 
ture, but aſſerted as a fact? allerted, too, by 
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the guardian, with whom you lived? and not hint- 
ed as a ſecret but as a point ſettled?“ 

Vet ſurely,” faid Cecilia, you have heard 
me make uſe of expreſſions that could not but 
lead you to ſuppoſe. there was ſome miſtake, 
what ever might be the authority which had won 
your belief. 

No,“ anſwered he, © I never ſuppoſed any 
miſtake, though ſometimes I thought you re- 
pented your. engagement. I concluded, indeed, 
you had been unwarily drawn in, and I have 
even, at times, been tempted to acknowledge m 
ſuſpicions to you——as a friend, exhort you to uſe 
it with ſpirit, and if you are ſhackled unwil- 
lingly, incautiouſly, or unworthily, to break the 
chains by which you are confined, and reſtore 
to yourſelf that freedom of choice upon. the uſe 
of which all your. happineſs muſt ultimately de- 
pend. But I doubted: if this were honourable to 
the Baronet, —and what indeed, was my right to 
ſuch a liberty? none that every man might not 
be proud of, a wiſh to do honour to myſelf, 
under the officious pretence of ſerving the moſt 
amiable of women.” | | | | 

Mr. Harrel,” ſaid Cecilia, * has been fo 
ſtrangely bigoted to his friend, that in his ca» 
gerneſs to manifeſt his regard for him, he ſeems 
to have forgotten every other conſideration ; he 
would not, elſe, have ſpread ſo widely a report 
that could ſo ill ſtand inquiry.“ 

If Sir Robert, returned he, is himſelf de- 
ceived while he deceives others; who can for- 
bear to pity him? for my own part, inſtead of 
repining that hitherto I have been miſtaken, 
ought I not rather to bleſs an error that may have 
been my preſervative from danger? | 
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Cecilia, diſtreſſed in what manner to ſupport 
her part in the converſation, began now to wiſh 
the return of Mr. Delvile; and, not knowing 
what elſe to ſay, ſhe expreſſed her ſurpriſe at 
his long abſence. | 
lt is not, indeed, well timed,“ ſaid young 
Delvile, © juſt now,—at the moment when—" 
he ſtopt, and preſently exclaiming O dange- 
rous interval !' he aroſe from his ſeat in mani- 
feſt diſorder. =o 
Cecilia aroſe too and haſtily ringing the bell, 
ſaid, Mr. Delvi I am ſure is dctained, and 
therefore I will order my chair, and call another 
time,” 75 | 
Dol frighten you away?” ſaid he, aſſuming 
an appearance more placid, 
No,“ anſwered ſhe, but 1 would not haſ- 
ten Mr. Delvile.“ e eee. 

A ſervant then came, and ſaid the chair was 
ready. 3 83 as 
She would immediately have followed him, but 
young Delvile again ſpeaking, ſhe ſtopt a mo- 
ment to hear him. Il fear, ſaid he, with 
much heſitation, * I have ſtrangely expoſed my- 
ſelf—and that you cannot—-but the extreme aſto- 
niſhment—"? he ſtopt again, in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion, and then adding, © you will permit me to 
attend you to the chair, he handed her down 
ſtairs, and in quitting her, bowed without faying 
a word more. 5 

Cecilia, who was almoſt wholly indifferent to 
every part of the explanation but that which had 
actually paſſed, was now in a ſtate of felicity 
more delightful than any ſhe had ever .cxperienc- 
ed. She had not a doubt remaining of her in- 
fluence over the mind of young Delvile, and the 
ſurpriſe which had made him rather betray than 
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expreſs his regard, was infinitely more flatterin 
and ſatis factory to her than any formal or dire& 
declaration. She had now convinced him the 
was diſengaged, and in return, though without 
ſeeming to intend it, he had convinced her of 
the deep intereft which he took in the diſcovery. 
His perturbation, the words which eſcaped him, 
and his evident ſtruggle to ſay no more, were 
proofs juſt ſuch as ſhe wiſhed to receive of his 
partial admiration, ſince while they ſatisfied her 
heart, they alſo ſoothed her pride, by ſhewing a 
diffidence of ſucceſs which aſſured. her that her 
own ſecret was ſtill ſacred, and that no 'weakneſs 
cr inadvertency on her part had rcbbed her of 
the power of mingling dignity with the frankneſs 
with which ſhe meant to receive his addreſſes. 
All, therefore, that now employed her care, was 
to keep off any indiſſoluble engagement till each 
ſhould be better known to the other. 
For this reſerve, however, ihe had: lefs imme- 

diate occaſion than ſhe exped ed; ſhe ſaw no more 
of young Delvile that day; neither did he appear 
the next, The third ſhe fully expeQed him,— 
but ſtill he came not. And while ſhe wondered 
at an abſence ſo uncommon, ſhe received a 
note from Lord Ernolf, to beg permiſſion to wait 
vpon her for two minutes, at any time ſhe would 
appoint, „ | 

She readily ſent word that ſhe ſhould be at 
home for the reſt of the day, as ſhe wiſhed much 
for an oppottunity of immediately finiſhing every 
affair but one, and ſetting her mind at liberty to 
think only of that which ſhe deſired ſhould prof- 

er. 
5 Lord Ernolf was with her in half an hour. 
She found him ſenſible and well-bred, extremely 
deſirous to promote her alliance with his ſon, and 
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apparently as much pleaſed with herſelf as with 
her fortune. He acquainted her that he had ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Mr. Harrel long ſince, but had 
been informed that ſhe was actually engaged to Sir 
Robert Floyer: he, ſhould therefore, have for- 
born taking up any part of her time, had he not, 
the preceding day, while on a viſit. at Mr. Del- 
vile's been aſſured that Mr. Harrel was miſtaken, 
and that ſhe had not yet declared for any body. He 
hoped therefore, that 'ſhe would allow his ſon the 
hondur of waiting upon her, and permit him to 
talk with Mr. Briggs, who he underſtood was her 
aQing guardian, upon ſuch matters as ought to be 
ſpeedily adjuſted, h 
Cecilia thanked him for the honour he intended 
her, and confirmed the truth of the account he 
had heard in St. James's-ſquare, but at the ſame 
time told him ſhe-muſt decline receiving any viſits 
from his lordſhip's ſon, and entreated him to take 
no meaſure towards the promotion of an affair 
which never could ſucceed. | X 
He ſeemed much concerned at her anſwer, and 
endeavoured for ſome time to ſoften her, but 
found her ſo ſteady, thaugh civil in her refuſal, 
that he was obliged; however, unwillingly to give 
up his attempt. „ | £3455 
Cecilia, when he was gone, reflected with much 
vexation on the readineſs of the Delvile's to en- 
courage his viſit; ſhe conſidered, however, that 
the intelligence ſhe had heard might poſſibly be ga- 
thered in general converſation; but ſhe blamed 
herſelf that ſhe had not led to ſome enquiry what 
part of the family he had ſeen, and who was pre- 
ſent when the information was given him. 
Mean time ſhe found that neither coldneſs, 
diſtance, nor averſion were ſufficient to repreſs Sir 
Robert Floyer, who continued to perſecute her 
with as much confidence of ſucceſs as could have 
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ariſen from the ntmoſt encouragement. She again, 
though with much difficulty, .contrived to ſpeak 
with Mr. Harrel, upon the ſubject, and openly 
accuſed him of ſpreading a report abroad, as well 
as countenanging an expectation at home, that had 
neither truth nor juſtice to ſupport them. 
Mr. Harrel with his ufual levity and careleſs- 
neſs, laughed at the charge, but denied any belief 
in her diſpleaſure, and affected to think ſhe was 
merely playing the coquette, while Sir Robert was 
not the leſs her decided choice. 

Provoked and wearied, Cecilia reſolved no 
longer to depend upon any body but herſolf for the 
management of her on affairs, and therefote, to 
conclude the buſineſs without any poſſibility of 


further cavilling, ſne wrote the following note to 
Sir Robert herſelf,  — | 


To Sir Roamar FLOYER, Bart. 


Miss BeveRLEy preſents her compliments to 
Sir Robert Floyer, and as ſhe has ſome reaſon to 
fear Mr. Harrel did not explicitly ' acquaint him 
with her anſwer to the-commiſſion'with which he 
was entruſted, ſhe thinks it neceſſary, in order to 
obviate any poſſible miſunderſtanding, to take thts 
method of returning him thanks for the honour 
of his good opinion, but of begging at the ſame 
time that he would not loſe a moment upon her 


account, as her thanks are all ſhe can now, or ever, 
offer in return. 


\ Portman- ſquare, 
- May 11, 1779. 


To this note Cecilia received no anſwer: but ſhe 
had the pleaſure to obſerve that Sir Robert for- 
bore his uſual viſit on the day ſhe ſent it, and, 
though he appeared again the day following, he 
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never ſpoke to her, and ſeemed ſullen and out of 
humour. 5 

Vet ſtill young Delvile came not, and ſtill, as 
her ſurpriſe increaſed, her tranquillity was dimi- 
niſhed. She could form no excuſe for this delay, 
nor conjecture any reafon for this aÞBſence. Every 
motive ſeemed to favour his ſeeking, and not one 
his ſhunning her: the explanation which had ſo 
lately paſſed had informed her he had no rival to 
fear, and the manner in which he had heard it, 
aſſured her the information was not indifferent to 
bim; why, then ſo aſſiduous in his viſits when 
he thought her engaged, and ſo ſlack in all atten- 
dance when he knew ſhe was at liberty ? 


. 
| A MurMuRiNG. 
Una BLE to relieve herſelf from this per- 


plexity, Cecilia unable to divert her chagrin, again 
viſited Miſs Belfield. She had then the pleaſure 
to hcar that her brother was much recovered, and 
had been able, the preceding day, to take an air» 
ing, which he had borne ſo well that Mr. Rupil 
had charged him to uſe the ſame exerciſe every 
morning. | 

And will he? ſaid Cecilia. 

© No, madam, I am ſadly afraid not,“ ſhe an- 
ſwered, for coach hire is very expenſive, and 
we are willing, now, to ſave all we can in order 
to help fitting him out for going abroad.” 

Cecilia then earneſtly entreated her to accept 
ſome aſſiſtance ; but ſhe aſſured her ſhe did not 
dare without the conſent of her mother, which, 
however, ſhe undertook to obtain. 
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The next day, when Cecilia called to hear her 
ſucceſs, Mrs. Belfield, who hitherto had kept out 
of ſight, made her appearance. She found her, 
alike in perſon, manners and converſation, a 
coarſe and ordinary woman, not more unlike her 
ſon in talents and acquired accompliſhments, than 
diſſimilar to her daughter in ſoftneſs and natural 
delicacy. „ | | | 
The moment Cecilia was ſeated, ſhe began, 
without waiting for any ceremony, or requiring 
any ſolicitation, abruptly to talk of her affairs, and 
repiningly to relate her misfortunes. _ 
© I find, madam,* ſhe ſaid, you have been 
ſo kind as to viſit my daughter Henny a great ma- 
ny times, but as I have no time for company, I 
have always kept out of the way, having other 
things to do than ſit ſtill to talk. I have had 2 
ſad time of it here, ma'am, with my poor ſon's 
illneſs, having no conveniencies about me, and 
much ado to make him mind me; for he's all for 
having his own way, poor dear ſoul, and I'm ſure 
1 don't know who could contradi& him, for it's 
what I never had the heart to do. But then, 
ma'am, what is to come of it? You ſee how bad 
things go! for though I have got a very good in- 
come, it won't do fe every thing. And if it was 
as much again, | ſhould want to fave it all now. 
For here my poor ſon, you ſee, is reduced all in 
a minute, as one may ſay, from being one of the 
firſt gentlemen in the town, to a mere poor object, 
without a farthing in the world!“ 
* He is, however, I hope now much better in 
his health ?? ſaid Cecilia. | W 
Ves, madam, thank heaven, for if he was 
worſe, thoſe might tell of it that would, for I'm 
ſure I ſhould never live to hear of it. He has been 
the beſt ſon in the world, madam, and uſed no- 
| thing but the beſt company, for I ſpared neither 
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boon nor coſt to bring him up genteelly, and I be- 
ieve there 1s not a nobleman in the. land that looks 
more the gentleman. However, there's come no 
good of it, for though his acquaintances was all 
among the firſt” quality, he never received the va- 
lue of a penny from the beſt of them. S0 I have 
no great need to be proud. But I meant for the 
peſt, though I have often enough wiſhed I had not 
 .meddled in the matter, but left him to be brought 
up in the ſhop, as his father was before him.“ 
His preſent plan, however, ſaid Cecilia, will 
T hope make you ample amends both for your 
ſufferings and tenderneſs.” | 
What, madam, when he's going to leave me, 
and ſettle in foreign parts? If you was a mother 
yourſelf madam, you would not think that ſuch 
good amends.* of 

© Settle?” ſaid. Cecilia, © No, he only goes 74 

a year or two, f . ä 
That's more than I can ſay, madam, or any 
body elſe; and nobody knows what may happen 
in that time. And how I anger myſelf up 
when he's beyond ſeas, I am. fu don't know, 
for he has always been the pride of my life, and 
every penny I ſaved for him, I thought to have 
been paid in pounds,” | 2 
ou will ſtill have your daughter, and ſne 
ſeems ſo amiable, that I am ſure you can want no 
conſolation ſhe will not endeavour to give you.” 

© But what is a daughter madam to ſuch, a 

ſon as mine? a ſon that I thought to have ſeen 
living like a prince, and ſending his own coach fer 
me to dine with him! And now he's going to be 
taken away from me, and nobody knows if I ſhall 
live till he comes back. But I may thank myſelf, 
for if I had but been content to ſee him brought 
up in the ſhop——yet-'all the world would have 
cried ſhame upon it, for when he was quite a 
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child in arms, the people uſed all to ſay he was 
born to be a gentleman, and would live to make 
many a fine lady's heart ache“ A 
© If he can but make your heart eaſy,” ſaid 
Cecilia, ſmiling, * we will not grieve that the fine 
ladies ſhould eſcape the prophecy.” - 
O, ma'am, I don't mean by that to ſay he has 
been over gay among the ladies, for it's a thing I 
never heard of him; and 1 dare ſay if any lady 
was to take a fancy to him, ſhe'd find there was 
not a modeſter young man in the world. But you 
maſt needs think what a hardſhip it is to me to 
have him turn out ſo unlucky, after all I have 
done for him, when I thought to have ſeen him 
at the top of the tree, as one may ſay! | 

© He will yet, I hope,” ſaid Cecilia, make 
you rejoice for all your kindneſs to him: his health 
is already returning, and his affairs wear again 2 
more proſperous aſpect. 

But do you ſuppoſe, ma'am, that having him 
ſent two or three hundred miles away from me, 
with ſome young maſter to take care of, is the 
way to make up to me what | have grove through 
for him? why I uſed to deny myſelf every thing 
in the world, in order to ſave money to buy him 
ſmart cloaths and let him go to the Opera, and 
Ranelagh, and ſuch ſort of places, that he might 
keep himſelf in fortune's way! and now you fee 
the end of it ! here he is, in a little ſhabby room 
up two pair of ſtairs, with not one of the great 
folks coming near him, to ſce if he's ſo much as 
dead or alive. | Pas $3. 

I do not wonder,” ſaid Cecilia, © that you re- 
ſent their ſhewing ſo little gratitude for the plea- 
ſure and entertainment they have formerly re- 
ceived from him: but comfort yourſelf that it 
will Lat leaſt ſecure you from any ſimilar diſap- 
Pointment, as Mr. Belfield will, in future, be 
Vor. I. R 
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Suarded from forming ſuch precarious expecta- 
ons.“ 5 | 
But what good will that do me, ma'am, for 
all the money he has been throwing after them all 
this while? do you think I would have ſcraped it 
up for him, and gone without every thing in the 
world, to ſee it all end in this manner ? why, he 
might as well have been brought up the common- 
eſt journeyman, for any comfort I ſhall have of 
him at this rate. And ſuppoſe he ſhould be drown- 
ed in going beyond ſeas, what am I to dothen?, 
* You muſt not,” ſaid Cecilia, indulge Tuch 
fears; I doubt not but your fon will return well, 
and return all that you win? 
Nobody knows that, ma'am ; and the only 
way to be certain is for him not to go at all, and 
I'm ſurpriſed, ma*am, you can wiſh him to make 
ſach a journey to nobody knows where, with no- 
thing but a young maſter that he muſt as good as 
teach his A, B, C, all the way they go l' F 
s Certainly.” ſaid Cecilia, amazed at this ac- 
cuſation, © I ſhould not with him to go abroad, 
if any thing more <ligible could be done by his 
remaining in England: but as no proſpect of that 
ſort ſeems before him, you muſt endeavour to re- 
concile yourſelf to parting with him. 
Ves, but how am l to do that, when 1 don't 
know if ever I ſhall ſee him again? Who could 
have thought of his living ſo among the great 
folks, and then coming to want! Pm ſure I 
thought they'd have provided for him like a fon 
of their own, for he uſed to go about to all the 
Public places-juſt as they did themſelves. Da 
after day I uſed to be counting for when he wou 
come to tell me he'd got a place at court, or ſome- 
thing of that ſort, for I never could tell what it 
would be : and then the next news I heard, was 


that he was ſhut up in this poor bit of a place, with 


of 
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nobody troubling their heads about him ! how- 
ever, I'll never be perſuaded but he might have 
done better, if he would but have ſpoke a good 
word for himſelf, or elfe let me have done it for 
him: inſtead of which, he never would ſo much 
as let me ſee any of his grand friends, though I 
would not have made the leaſt ſcruple in the world 
to have aſked them for any thing he had a mind 
to.“ A 

Cecilia again endeayoured ta give her com- 
fort; but finding her only ſatisfaQtion was to ex- 
preſs her diſcontent, ſhe aroſe to take leave. . But, 
turning firſt to Miſs Belfieid, contrived to make 
a private inquiry whether ſhe might repeat her 
offer of aſſiſtance. A downcaſt and dejected look 
anfwering in the affirmative, ſhe put into her 


* 


hand a ten pound bank note, and wiſhing them 
morning, hurried out of the room 
Miſs Belfield was running after her, but ſtopt 
by her mother, who called out What is it? — 
low much is it? —Let me look at it l' -And 
then following Cecilia herſelf, ſne thanked her 
aloud all the way down ſtairs for her genteelneſe, 
_ aſſuring her ſhe would not fail making it known 
to her ſon. ' | | PR 
Cecilia at this declaration turned back, and ex- 
horted her by no means to mention it; after 
which ſhe got into her chair, and returned home; 
pitying Miſs Belfield for the unjuſt partiality 
ſhewn to her brother, and excuſing the proud 
ſhame he had manifeſted of his relations, from the 
vulgarity and felfiſhneſs of her who was at the 
head of them. 8 | 
Almoſt a fortnight had now elapſed fince her 
explanation with young Delvile, yet not once had 
he been in Portman-ſquare, though in the fort- 
night which had eu ſcarce à day had paſ- 
. | * 
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fed which had not afforded him ſome pretence for 
calling there. | 

At length a note arrived from Mrs. Delvile: 
It contained the moſt flattering reproaches for her 
long abſence, and a preſſing invitation that ſhe 
would dine and ſpend the next day with her. | 

Cecilia, who had merely denied herſelf the 
pleafure of this vifit from an apprehenſion ' of 
ſeeming too deſirous of keeping up the connexion, 
now, from the ſame ſenſe of propriety, determin- 
ed upon making it, wiſhing equally to avoid all 
appearance of conſciouſneſs, either by ſecking or 
avoiding the intimacy of the family. HA 
Not a little was her anxiety to know in what 
manner young Delvile would receive her, whe- 
ther he would be grave or gay, agitated, as during 
their laſt converſation, or eaſy as in the meetings 
Which had preceded it. e | 
She found Mrs Detvile, however, alone; and 
extremely kind to her, yet much ſurpriſ:d, and 
half diſpleaſed, that ſhe had ſo long been abſent. 
Cccilia though ſomewhat diſtreſſed what excuſes 
to offer, was happy to find herfelf fo highly in 
favour, and not very reluQtant to promiſe- more 
frequent viſits in future. e "oe | 

1 hey were then ſummoned to dinner; but 
ſtill no young Delvile was viſible ; they were joined 
only by his father, and ſhe found that no one elſe 
was expected. "ESR 5 
Her aſtoniſhment now was greater than ever, 
and ſhe could account by no poſſible conjecture 
for a conduct ſo extraordinary. Hitherto, when- 
ever ſhe had viſited in St. James's-ſquare by ap- 
pointment, the air with which he had received 
her, conſtantly announced that he had impatient- 
ly wajted her arrival; he had given up other en- 
gagements to ſtay with her, he had openly expreſ- 
Hed his hopes that ſh? would never be long ab- 
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ſent, and ſeemed to take a pleaſure in her ſociety 
to which every other was inferior. And now, 

how ſtriking the difference l he forbore all viſits 

at the houfe where ſhe reſided, he even flew from 
his own when he knew ſhe was approaching it ? _ 

Nor was this the only vexation of Which this 
day was productive; Mr. Delvite, when the ſer- 
vants were withdrawn after dinner, expreſſed 
ſome concern that he had been called from her 
during their laſt converſation, and added that he 
would take the preſent opportunity. to talk with 
her upon fome matters of importance.  » | 

He then began the uſual parading prelude, 
which, upon all occaſions, he thought neceſſary, 
in order to enhance the value of his interpoſition, 
remind her of her inferiority, and impreſs her 
with a deeper ſenſe of the honour which his 
guardianſhip conferred upon her: after which be 
proceeded to make à formal inquiry whether ſhe 
had poſitively diſmiſſed Sir Robert Floyer ? 

She aſſured him ſhe had. 3 

© I underſtood from Lord Ernolf,“ ſaid he, 
© that you had totally diſcouraged the addreſſes of 
Kis Jon 5:25 5 Ne 

Ves, Sir, anfwered Cecilia, for I never 
mean to receive them.“ fi | 

Have you, then, any other engagement ?? 

No, Sir,” cried the, colouring between ſhame 
and diſpleaſure, none at all.“ 
his is a very extraordinary circumſtance Y 
replied he: © the ſon of an Earl to be rejected 
by a young woman of no family, and yet no rea- 
ſon aſſigned for it P | | 

This contemptuous ſpeech ſo cruelly ſhocked 
Cecilia, that though he continued to harangue her 
for a great part of the afternoon, ſhe only anſwer- 
ed - him when compelled by ſome queſtion, and 


was ſo evidently diſcompoſed, that Mrs. Delvile, 
who perceived her uneaſineſs with much concern, 
redoubled her civilities and careſſes, and uſed 
ey method in her power to oblige and enliven 
| r. - 
.- Cecilia was not ungrateful for her care, and ſhew- 
ed her ſenſe of it by added reſpe& and attention 3 
but her mind was diſturbed, and ſhe quitted the 
houſe as ſoon as ſhe was able. | 
Mr. Delvile's ſpeech, from her previous know - 
ledge of the extreme haughtineſs of his charac- 
ter, would not have Ee b. her the ſmalleſt 
emotion, had it merely related to him or her- 
ſelf : but as it concerned Lord Ernolf, the regard- 
ed it as alſo concerning his ſon, and ſhe 2 
that, far from trying to promote the union Mr. 
Monckton had told her he had planned, he did not 
ſeem even to think of it, but, on the contrary, 
propoſed and ſeconded with all his intereſt another 
alliance, . Ep: . 
This, added to the behaviour of young Delvile, 
made her ſuſpect that ſome engagement was in agi- 
tation on his own part, and that while ſhe thought 
him ſo ſedulous only to avoid her, he was ſimp- 
AL in ſceking another. This painful 
uggeſtion, which every thing ſeemed to con- 
firm, again overſet all her ſchemes, and deſtroyed 
all her viſionary happineſs. Vet how to reconcile 
it with what had paſſed at their laſt meeting ſhe 
knew not ; ſhe had then every reaſon to believe 
that his heart was in her power, and that courage, 
or an opportunity more ſeaſonable, was all he 
wanted to make known his devotion to her : why, 
then, ſhun if he loved her ? why, if he loved her 
not, ſeem ſo perturbed at the explanation of her 
independence | | 
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A very little time, however, ſhe hoped would 
unravel this myſtery ; in two days, the entertain- 
ment which Mr. Rea had planned, to deceive 
the world by an appearance of affluence to which 
he had loſt all title, was to take place; young 
Delvile, in common with every other perſon wha 
had ever been ſeen at the houſe, had early re- 
ceived an invitation, which he had readily pro- 
miſed to accept ſome time before the converſation 
that ſeemed the period of their acquaintance had 
paſſed. Should he after being ſo long engageds 
fail to keep his 1 e could no longer 
have any doubt of the juſtice of her conjeQurez 
ſhould he, on the contrary, again appear, from 
his behaviour and his looks ſhe might perhaps be 
able to gather why he had fo long been abſent, __ 
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